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LIFE OF SAVAGE. 



It has been observed m all ages, that the advan- 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed very 
little to the promotion of happiness ; and that those 
whom the splendour of their rank, or the extent of 
their capacity, have placed upon the summits of 
human life, have not often given any just occasion 
to envy in those who look up to them from a lower 
station; whether it be that apparent superiority 
incites great designs, and great designs are natu- 
rally liable to fatal miscarriages ; or that the gene- 
ral lot of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of 
those, whose eminence drew upon them an univer- 
sal attention, have been more carefully recorded, 
because they were more generally observed, and 
have in reality been only more conspicuous than 
those of others, not more frequent, or more se- 
vere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic 
and adventitious, and therefore easily separable 
from those by whom they are possessed, should 
very often flatter the mind with expectations of fe- 
licity which they cannot gpive, raises no astonish- 
ment ; but it seems rational to hope, that intellec- 
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tual {fatness should produce better effects ; that 
]mn£ qualified for great attainments 8hould.iirst 
endeavour their own benefit; and that they» who 
are most able to teach others the way to happiness, 
should with most certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been 
very frequently disappointed. The heroes of lite- 
rary as well as civil history, have been very often 
no less remarkable for what they have suffered, 
than for what they have achieved; and volumes 
have been written only to enumerate the miseries 
of the learned, and relate their unhappy lives, and 
untimely death^. 

To these mournful narratives I am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whose writings 
entitle him to -an eminent rank in the classes of 
learning, and whose misfortunes claim a degree of 
compassion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the consequences of the crimes of others* 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne countess of Macclesfield, 
having lived some time upon very uneasy terms 
with her husband, thought a public confession of 
adultery the most obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, 
that the child, with which she was then great, was 
begotten by the eari Rivers. This, as may be im- 
agined, made her husband no less demrous of .a 
separation than herself and he prosecuted his de- 
sign in the most effectual manner ; for he applied 
not to the ecclesiastical courts for a divorce, but to 
the parliament for an act, by which his marriage 
might be dissolved, the nuptial contract totally 
annulled, and the children of his wife illegitimated. 
This act, after the usual deliberation, he obtained, 
though without the approbation of some, who con- 
ndered marriage as an affair only cognizable by 
ecclesiastical judges ; and on March 3d was sepa- 
rated from his wife, whose fortune, which was very 
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rreat» was repaid her, and who having, as well as 
&r husband, the liberty of making another choice, 
was iv a short time married to colonel Brett 

While the earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting 
this affair, his wife was, on the lOth of January, 
16d7-8, delivered of a son : and the earl Rivers, by 
appearing to conader him as his own, left none 
any reason to doubt of the sincerity of her declara- 
tion ; for he was his godfather, and g^ve him his 
own name, which was by his (Erection inserted in 
the register of St. Andrew^s parish in Holbom, but 
unfortunately left him to the care of his mother, 
whom, as she was now set free from her husband, 
he probably imagined likely to treat with great 
tenderness the child that had contributed to so 
pleasing an event. It is not indeed easy to discover 
what motives could be found to over-balance that 
natural affection of a parent, or what interest could 
be promoted by neglect or cruelty. The dread 
of {shame or of poverty, by which some wretches 
have been incited to abandon or to murder their 
children, Cannot be supposed to have affected a 
woman who had proclaimed her crimes and solicit- 
ed reproach, and on whom the clemency of the 
legislature had undeservedly bestowed a fortune, 
which would have been very little diminished by 
the expenses which the care of her child could have 
brought upon her. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was 
her son bom, than she discovered a resolution of 
<Usowning him ; and in a very short time removed 
him from her sight, by committing him to the care 
of a poor woman, whom she directed to educate 
him as her own, and enjoined never to inform him 
of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 

Savage. Bom with a legal claim to honour and to 

affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by 

the parhament, and disowned by his mother, 

A 2 
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doomed to porerty and obBcurityy and bandied 
upon the ocean of me, oidy that he might be swal* 
lowed by its quicksandai or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with 
the same cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid the 
inquiries which the corioaty or tenderness ci her 
lehitions made alter her child, she was obUged to 
give some account of the measures she had taken ; 
and her mother, the lady Mason, whether in appro- 
bation of her design or to prevent more criminal 
contrivance^, engaged to transact with the nurse^ 
to pay her for her care, and to superintend the 
education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his 
godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always 
looked upon him with that tenderness which the 
barbarity of his mother made peculiarly necessary ; 
but her death, which happened in his tenth year, 
was another of the misfortunes of his childhood ; 
for though she kindly endeavoured to alleviate his 
loss by a legacy of three hundred pounds, vet as he 
had none to prosecute his claim, to shelter him from 
oppression, or call in law to the assistance of justice, 
her will was ehided by the executors, and no part 
of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The lady Mason still continued her care, and direct- 
ed him to be placed at a small grammar-school near 
St. Alban's, where he was called by the name of his 
nurse, without the least intimation that he had a 
claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed 
through several of the classes,' with what rapidity 
or with what applause cannot now be known. As 
he always spoke with respect of his master, it is 
probable that the mean rank, in which he then ap- 
peared, did not lunder his genius from being* dis. 
tinguished, or his industry from being rewarded : 
and if in so low a state he obtained distinction and 
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f ewards, it is not Hkely that they were gained but 
by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, thathis appli- 
cation was equal to his abifities, because his im- 
provement was more than proportioned to the op- 
portunities which he enjoyed $ nor can it be doubt- 
ed, that if his earliest productions had been pre- 
served, like those of happier stddents, we might 
in some have found vigorous sallies of that sprightly 
humour which distinguish^js The Author to be Let, 
and in others strong touches of that ardent imagina- 
tion which painted the solemn scenes of the Wan^ 
derer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his fa- 
ther the earl Rivers was seized with a distemper, 
which in a short time put an end to his life.* He 
had frequently inquired after his son, and had 
always been amused with fallacious and evasive 
answers ; but, being now in his own opinion on his 
death-bed, he thought it his duty to provide for 
him among liis other natural children, and there- 
fore demanded a positive account of him, with an 
importunity not to be diverted or denied. Hi» mo- 
ther, who could no longer refuse an answer, de- 
termined at least to give such as should cut him off 
for ever from that happiness which competence 
affords, and therefore declared that he was dead ; 
which is perhaps the first instance of a lie invented 
by a mother to deprive her son of a provision wliich 
was designed him by another, and which she could 
not expect herself, though he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which 
could not be defeated, because it could not be sus- 
pected; the earl did not imagine there could exist 
Ml a human form a mother, that would ruin her.son 
without enriching herself, and therefbre bestowed 
upon some other person six thousand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

He died Aug. 18th, 1713. A 
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The same cruelty which incited his mother to ]ii*> 
terccpt this provision which had been intended 
him, prompted her in a short time to another {mk>. 
ject, a project worthy of such a disposition. She 
endeavoured to rid herself from the danger of be- 
ing at any time made known to him, by sending 
him secretly to the American Plantations.* 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from ba* 
lushing him into another country, she formed soon 
after a scheme for burying him in poverty and ob- 
scurity in his own ; and that his station of life, if 
not the place of his retudence, might keep him for 
ever at a distance from her, she ordered him to be 
placed with a shoe-maker in Holbom, that, after 
the usual time of tria], he might become his ap- 
prentice.* 

It is generally reported, that this ptvject was for 
some time successfrU, and that Savage was employ- 
ed at the awl longer than he was willing to confess ; 
nor was it perhaps any great advantage to him, 
that an unexpected (Uscovery determined him to 
quit his occupation. ' 

About this time his nurse, who had always treat- 
ed him as her own son, died ; and it was natural 
for him to take care of those effects which by her 
death were, as he imagined, become his own ; he 
therefore went to her house, opened her boxes, 
and examined her papers, among which he found 
some letters written to her by the lady Bfason, which 
informed him of his birth, and the reasons for which 
it was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had a 
right to share the affluence of his mother ; and 
therefore without scruple applied to her as her son, 
and made use of every art to awaken her tender- 
ness, and attract her regard. But neither his let- 

* SiTUBe^ Prefiice to his Miicellaniea. 



ters, nor the interpontion of those friends which 
his merit or his distress pcocured him, made any 
impression upon her mind. She still resolved to 
neglect, though she could no longer disown him. 

. It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see her : she avoided him with 
the most vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be 
excluded from her house, by whomsoever he might 
be introduce^ and what reason soever he might 
give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the 
discovesy of Ms real mother, that it was lus frequent 
practice to walk in the dark evenings for several 
hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as 
she might come by accident to the window, or cross 
her apartment wim a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without 
effect, for he could neither soften her heart nor 
open her hand^ and was reduced to the utmost mi- 
series of want, while he was endeavouring to awaken 
the affection of a mother. He was therefore obliged 
to seek some other means .of support; and, having 
no profession, became by necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world 
was eng^rossed by the Bangorian controversy, which 
filled the press with pamphlets, and the coffee- 
houses with disputants. Of this subject, as most 
popular, he made choice for his first attempt, and 
without any other knowledge of the question than 
he had casually collected from conversation, pub- 
lished a poem ag^nst the bishop* 

What was the success or merit of this perform- 
ance, 1 know not ; it was probably lost among the 
innumerable pamphlets to which that dispute gave 
occasion. Mr. Savage was himself, in a httle tmie, 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it by 
destroying all the copies that.he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gpsdnful kind of writ- 
ing, and in his eighteenth year offered to the stage 
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a comedT, borrowed fhrni a Spaniab plot, which was 
reiiued by the player^ and waa therefore fftven by 
him to Hr. Bullock, who, -having more interest, 
made some slight alterations, and brought it upon 
the stafl^, under the title of Woman's a Biddle, but 
allowed the unhappy autlior no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged howeyi»r at his repulse, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a Veil, another come- 
dy, borrowed likewise from the Spanish, but with 
little better success than before ; K>r though it waa 
receiyed and acted, yet it appeared so late in the 
year, that the author obtained no other adTantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of sir Richard Steele 
and Mr. Wilka, by whom he was pitied, caressed* 
and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in lus favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which consti- 
tuted his character, promoted his interest with the 
utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded hia 
merit, took all the opportunities of recommending 
him, and asserted, that << the inhumanity of his mo- 
ther had given him a right to find every good man 
his father." 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in com* 
mon favours. He proposed to have established 
lum in some settled scheme of ti&, afid to have con- 
tracted a kind of alliance with him, by marrying 
him to a natural daughter, on whom he intended to 
bestow a thousand pounds. But though he was 
always lavish of futurj bounties, he conducted his 
affairs in such a manner, that he was very seldom 
able to keep his promises, or execute his own in- 
tentions ; and as he was never able to raise the sum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the mean time he was officiously informed, that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; by which he was 
so much exasperated* that he withdrew the allow- 
ance which he had paid him ; and never afterwards 
admitted him to his house. 
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tt 18 not indeed unlikely that Savaf^ miglit by 
his imprudence expose himself to the malice of a 
tale-bearer; for his patron had many folHes, which, 
as Ins discernment eanly discovered, his imagina- 
tion might sometimes incite him to mention too lu- 
dicrousty. . 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, who, 
whatever were his abilities or skill as an actor, de- 
serves at least to be remembered for his virtues. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom cahuniQr 
. seldom complained vrithout relief, he naturally 
took an unfortunate wit into his protection, and not 
only asmsted him in an> casual custresses, but con- 
tinued an equal and steady kindness to the time of 
his death. 

By bis interposition Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother fifty pounds, and a promise of one 
hundred and fifty more 4 but it was the fate of this 
unhappy man, that few promises of any advantage 
to him were performed. His mother was infected, 
among others, with the general madness of the 
South Sea traffic ; and, having been disappointed 
in her expectations, refbsed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the prospect of sudden affluence 
prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the fHend- 
ship of Mr. Wilks, he was consequenUy an assi- 
duous frequenter of the theatres ; and in a short 
time the amusements of the stag^ took such pos- 
session of his mind, that he never was absent from 
a play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturallv procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so much pleased with 
his conversation, and touched with his misfortunes^ 
that she allowed him a settled pension of fifty 
pounds a year, which was during her life regularly 
paid. 
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That this act of 'C^nerosity may receiTe its due 
praise, and that the good action^ of Mrs. Oldfield 
may not be sullied by her general character, it is 
proper to menlioii, what Mr. Savage often declared, 
in the strongiest terms, that he never saw her alone, 
or in any other plac^ than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to show his grati- 
tude in the most decent manner, by wearing mourn- 
ing as for a mother. 

In his Wanderer he has taken an opportunity of 
mentioning luer; but celebrates her not for her 
virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever denied her; this is the only encomium with 
which he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps 
he has even in this been too lavish of his praise. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he 
of^en received uncommon marks of regard and 
compassion; and was once told by the duke of 
Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an injured 
nobleman, and that in his opinion the nobility 
ought to tiiink themselves obhged, without solici- 
tation, to take every opportunity of supporting him 
by their countenance and patronag^. But he had 
generally the mortification to hear that the whole 
interest of his mother was employed to frustrate 
his applications, and that she never left any expe- 
dient untried, by which he might be cut ofi* from 
the possibility of supporting life. The same dis- 
position she endeavoured to diffuse among all those 
over whom nature or fortune gave her any influ- 
ence, and indeed succeeded too well in her de 
sign : but could not always propagate her effron- 
tery with Iver cruelty ; for, some of those, whom 
she incited against him, were ashamed of their own 
conduct, and boasted of that reUef which they ne- 
ver gave him. 

The kindness of his friends not affording him 
any constant supply, and the prospect of improving 
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his fortune, by enlarging his ac«iuaintancej necessa- 
rily leading him to places of expense^ he found it 
necessary* to endeavour once more at dramatic 
poetry, for which he was now better qualified by a 
more extensive knowledge, • and longer observa- 
tion. But having been unsuccessful in comedy^ 
though rather for want of opportunities than ge- 
nius, he resolved now to try whether he should 
not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 
' The story which he chose for the subject, was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbxiry. Out of this story 
he formed a tragedy, which, if the circumstances 
in which he wrote it be considered, will afibrd at 
once an uncommon proof of strength of genius, 
and evenness of mind, of a serenity not to be ruf- 
fled, and an imagination not to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which 
he was employed upon this performance, he was 
without lodging, and often without meat ; nor had 
he any other conveniences for study than the fields 
or the streets allowed him ; there he used to walk 
and form his speeches, and afterwards step into a 
shop, beg for a few moments the use of the pen 
and ink, and write down what he had composed 
upon paper which he hadpicked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is 
not perfect, its faults ought surely to be imputed to 
a cause very different from want of genius, and 
must rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tra- 
gedy was finished, there yet remained the labour of 
introducing it on the stage, an undertaking, which, 
to an ing'enuous mind, was' in a very high degree 
vexatious and disgusting; for, having little interest 
or reputation, he was obliged to submit himself 
wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever re- 
luctance, the emendations of Mt. Gibber, which he 

• In 1714. 
Vol. XIX. B 
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always conaidered as the disgrace of his pexfbrm- 
•nee. . . 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another cntic of a 
very different class, from whose friendship he re- 
ceived great assistance on many occasions, and 
whom he never mentioned but with the utmost 
tenderness and regard. Ite had been for some time 
distinguished by hmi with very particular kindness, 
and on this Occasion it was natural to apply to him 
as an author of an established character. He there- 
fore sent this tragedy to him, with a short copy of 
verses, in which he deared his correction. Mr. 
Hill readily compUed with his request ; but as he 
is remarkable for singularity of sentiment, and bold 
experiments in language, Mr. Savage ^d not think 
his play much improved by, his innovation, and had 
even at that time the courage to reject several pas- 
sages which he could not approve ; and, what is 
still more laudable, Mr. Hill had the generosity not 
to resent the neglect of his alterations, but wrote 
the prologue and epilogue, in which he touches on 
the circumstances of the author with great tender- 
ness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he 
was only able to bring his play upon the stage in 
the summer, when the chief actors had retired, and 
the rest were in possesion of the house for their 
own advantage. Among these, Mr. Savage was ad- 
mitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
by which he gained no great reputation, the thea- 
tre being a province for which nature seems not to 
have designed him ; for neither his voice, look, nor 
gesture, were such as were expected on the stage ; 
and he was so much ashamed of having been re- 
duced to appear as a player, that he always blotted 
out his name from the list, when a copy of his tra- 
gedy was to be shown to his friends. 

In tiie publication of his performance he was 
more successful ; for the rays of genius that glim- 
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teered in it, that g^litnmered throug^h all Uie mists 
which poverty and Cibber had been able to spread 
over it, procured him the notice and esteem of ma- 
ny persons eminent for their rank, their virtue, and 
their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a veiy large sum, 
having been never master of so much before. 

In tile dedication, for which he received ten gui- 
neas, there is nothing remarkable. The preSwje 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellencies of Mr. Theobhilus Cibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play 
out of their hands. The generosity of Mr. HiU 
did not end on this occasion; for afterwards, when 
Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he encouraged a 
subscription to a Miscellany of Poems in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, by publishing his story in The 
Plain Dealer, with some affecting lines, which he 
asserts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon 
the treatment received by him from his mother, but 
of which he was himself the author, as Mr. Savage 
afterwards declared. These lines, and the paper • 
in which they were inserted, had a very powerful 
effect upon all but his mother, whom, by making 
her cruelty more public, they only hardened in her 
aversion. 

Mr. HUl not only promoted the subscription to 
the Miscellany, but furnished likewise the greatest 
part of the poems of which it is composed, and 
ps^cularly The Happy Man, which he pubHshed 
as a specimen. 

* The Plain Dealer wai a periodical paper, written liy Mr. HilT 
and Mr. Bond, wImmd Savage called the two coi tending p<»wen of 
light and darkness. They wrote l^ turns each six essays i and 
tte character of the work was observed regvlarly to rise in Mr. 
HUPs week, and Bdl in Mr. Boiid's.-I>r. J. 
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The flubscriptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronize merit in distress, 
without any other solicitation, were directed to be 
left at , Buttbn's coffee-house ; and Mr. Savage go- 
ing- thither a few days afterwards, without expecta- 
tion of any effect from his proposal, found to his 
surprise seventy guineas, which had been sent him 
in consequence of the compassion excited by Mr. 
Hill's pathetic representation. 

To this Miscellany he wrote a preface^ in which 
he .g^ves an account of his mother's cruelty in a 
very uncommon strain of humour, and with a gaiety 
of imagination, which the success of his subscrip- 
tion probably produced. 

The, dedication is addressed to the lady Mary. 
Wortley Montagn, Whom he flatters without re- 
serve, and, to confess the truth, with very little art. 
The same observation may be extended to all his 
dedications : his comphments are cotistrained and 
violent, heaped togeUier without the grace of or- 
der, or the decency of introduction : he seems to 
have written his paneg^cs for the perusal only of 
his patrons, and to imagine that he had no other 
task than to pamper them with praises, however 
gross, and that flattery would make its way to the 
heart, without the assistance of elegance or inven- 
tion. 

Soon afterwards the death of the Iting furnished 
a general subject for a poetical contest, in which 
Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to have car- 
ried the prize of honour from his competitors : but 
I know not whether he g^ned by his performance 
any other advantage than the increase of his repu- 
tation ; though it must certainly have been with 
farther views that he prevailed upon himself to at- 
tempt a species of writing, of which all the topics 
had been long before exhausted, . and which was 
made at once diflicult by the multitudes that had 
failed in it, and those that had succeeded. 
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He was now advancing in reputation^ and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplexities,' 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame andhia life were endangered by 
an event, of which it is not yet determined whether 
it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November, 1727, Mr. Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
he might pursue his studies with less interruption, 
with an intent to discharge another lodging which 
he had in Westminster ; and accidjentally meeting 
two gentlemen his acquaintances, whose names 
were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbouring coffee-house, and sat drinking 
till it was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage's 
life any part of his character to be the first of the 
company that desired to separate. He would wil- 
lingly have gone to bed in the same house ; but 
there was not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the streets, 
and divert themselves with such amusements as 
should offer themselves till morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to disco- 
ver a light in Robinson's coffee-house near Char- 
ing-cross, and therefore went in. Merchant, with 
some rudeness, demanded a room*, and was told 
that there was a good fire in the next parlour, 
which the company were about to leave, being 
then paying their reckoning. Merchant, not satis- 
fied with &1B answer, rushed into the room, and 
was followed by his companions. He then petu- 
lantly placed himself between the company and 
the fire, and soon after kicked down tiiie table. 
This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn on 
both sides, and one Mr. James Sincliur was killed. 
Savage, having wounded likewise a- maid that held 
him, forced ms way with Merchai^t out of the 
house ; but beinpf intimidated and confused, with- 
out resolution either to fly or *tay, they were ta- 

B2 
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ken in a back-court by one of the company, and 
some soldiers, whom he had called to his assist- 
ance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in the morning carried before three justices, who 
committed them to the gate-house, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened 
the same day, they were removed in the night to 
Newgate, where they were however treated with 
some distinction, exempted fVom the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, not among the common cri- 
minals, but in the pressyard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowd- 
ed in a very unusual manner; and the public ap- 
peared to interest itself as in a cause of general 
concern. The witn:£sses against Mr. Savage and 
his friends were, the woman who kept the house, 
which was a house of ill fame, and her maid, the 
men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and 
a woman of the town, who had been drinking with 
them, and with whom one of them had bfeen seen 
in bed. They swore in general, that Merchant 
gave the provocation, which Savage and Gregory 
drew their swords to justify; that Savage drew 
first, and that he stabbed Sinclair when he was not 
in a posture of defence, or while Gregory com- 
manded his sword ; that after he had given die 
tlirust he turned pale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung round him, and one of the 
company endejivoured to detain him, from whom 
he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was 
afterwards taken in a court. 

There was some difference in their depositions ; 
one did not see Savage give the wound, another 
saw it given when Sinclair held his point towards 
the g^und : and the woman of the town asserted, 
that she did not see Sinclair's sword at all : this dif- 
ference however was very far from amounting to 
inconsistency ; but it was sufficient to siiow, that 
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tincUon asserted to be that of a modest inoiFensive 
man, not inclined to broils or to insolence, and 
who had,, to that time, been only known for his 
misfortunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he bad un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his usual 
insolence and severity, and when he had summed 
up the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the 
jury; as Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this 
eloquent harangue : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you are to conader that 
Mr. Savage is a very g^at man, a tnuch greater 
man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he 
wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than 
yOu or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has a5un- 
dance of money in his pocket^ much more money 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury : but, gentle- 
men of the jury, is it not a very hard case, gentle- 
men of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore 
IdM you or me, gentlemen of the jury 1" 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepre- 
sented, and the men who were to decide his fate in- 
cited against him by invidious comparisons, reso- 
lutely asserted, that his cause was not candidly ex- 
plained, and began to recapitulate what he had be- 
fore said with regard to hi» condition, and the ne- 
cessity of endeavouring to escape the expences of 
imprisonment ; but the judge having ordered him 
to be silent, and repeated nis orders^ without ef- 
fect, commanded that he should be taken from the 
bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, 
that good characters were of no weight agviinst po- 
sitive evidence, though they might turn the scale 
where it was doubtful ; and that though, when two 
men attack each other, the death of either is only 
manslaughter ; but where one is the aggressor, as 
in the case before them, and, in pursuance of his 
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first attack, kills the other, the law supposes the 
action, however sudden, to be malicious. They 
then deliberated upon their verdict, and deter- 
mined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory wer6 
guilty 9f murder ; and Mr. Merchant, who had no 
sword, only of manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted 
eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
conducted back to prison, where they were more 
closely confined, and loaded with irons of fifty 
pounds weight; four days afterwards they were 
seat back to the court to receive sentence. 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the crown, wWch was very earnestly 
solicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the story may obtain belief, was ob- 
structed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made 
use of an incident, wluch was omitted in the order 
of time, that it might be mentioned together with 
the purpose which it was made to serve. Mr. Sa- 
vage, when be had discovered his birth, had an inces- 
sant desire to speak, to his mother, who always 
avoided him in public, and refused him admission 
into her house. One evening walking, as it was his 
custom, in the street that she inhabited, he saw tiie 
door of her house by accident open ; he entered it, 
and, finding no person in the passage to hinder 
him, went up stairs to salute her. She discovered 
him before he could enter her chamber, alarmed 
the family with the most distressful outcries, and, 
when she had by her screams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the house that 
villain, who had forced himself in upon her, and 
jsndeavoured to murder her. Savage, who had at- 
tempted with the most submissive tenderness to 
soften her lage, hearing her utter so detestable an 
accusation, thought it pnident to retire ; and, I be- 
lieve, never attempted afterwards to speak to her. 
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But, shocked as he was with her falsehood fmd 
her cruelty, he ima^ned that she intended no other 
use of her lie, than to set herself free from his em- 
braces and solicitations, and was very far from sus- 
pecting that she would treasure it in her iftemory 
as an instrument of future wickedness, or tha-t she 
would endeavour for this fictitious assault to de- 
prive him of his life. 

But when the queen was solicited for his pardon, 
and informed of the severe treatment which he had 
suffered from his judge, she answered, that, how- 
ever unjustifiable might be the manper of his trial, 
or whatever extenuation the action for which he 
was condemned might admit, she could not think 
that man a proper object of , the king's mercy, who 
had been capable of entering his mother's house in 
the night, with an intent ta murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been trans- 
mitted to the queen; whether she that invented 
had the f¥ont to relate it ; whether she found any 
one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to 
concur with her in her hateful design ; I know not : 
but methods had been taken to persuade the queen 
so strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long 
time refused to hear any one of those who petitioned 
ibr his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a 
bawd, a strumpet, and his mother, had not justice 
and compassion procured him an advocate of rank 
too g^eat to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. His 
merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the countess of Hertford, who engaged in bis 
support with all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by gener- 
osity ; and, demanding an audience of the queen, 
laid before her the whole series of his mother's 
.cruelty, exposed the improbability of an accusation 
by which he was charged with an intent to commit 
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a murder that could produce no advantige, and 
soon conyinced her bow little his former conduct 
could deserve to be mentioned as a reason for ex- 
traordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successfol, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and on the 
0th of March 1728, pleaded the king's pardon. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, 
and the time in which he lay under sentence of 
death, behaved with great firmness and equality of 
mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem of 
those whp before admired him for his abilities. The 
peculiar circumstances of his life were made more 
generally known by a short account, winch was 
then published, and of which several thousands 
were in a few weeks dispersed over the nation : 
and the compasaon of mankind operated so power- 
fiilly in his favour, that he was enabled, by frequent 
presents, not only to ^pport' himself, but to asnst 
Mr. Gregory in prison ; and, when he was paidon- 
ed and released, he found the number of hisfiienda 
not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had beea 
tried was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences whicli 
appeared against him, the character of the man 
was not unexceptionable, that of the womah no- 
toriously infamous ; she, whose testimony chiefly 
influenced the jury to condemn him, afterwards 
retracted her assertions. He always himself denied 
that he was drunk, as had been generally reported. 
Mr. Gregory, who is now(1744) collector of Antigua, 
is said to declare him far less criminal than he was 
imagined, even by some who favoured him : and 
Page himself afterwards confessed, that he had 
treated him with uncommon rigour. When all 
these particulars are rated together, perhaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his 
trial. ^ 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, ho mft 
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in the street the woman who had sworn with so 
much malignity against him. She infoi*med him, 
that she was in distress, and, with a degree of con- 
fidence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve 
her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and ta- 
king pleasure in the calamities of one who had 
brought his life into danger, reproved her gently 
for her perjury ; and changing the only guinea that 
he had, divided it equally between her and him* 
self. 

Compassion was indeed the distingpiishing quality 
of Savage ; he never appeared inchned to^take ad- 
vantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, or 
to press upon the falling : whoever was distressed, 
was certain at least of his good wishes; and when 
he could give no assistance to extricate them from 
misfortunes, he endeavoured to sooth them by 
sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the 
sight of misery^ he was someti i^es obstinate in his re- 
sentment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance 
of an injury. He always continued to speak with 
anger of tlie insolence and partiality of Page, and 
a short time before his death revenged it by a 
satire. 

It is natural to inquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, wlien the danger was 
over, and he was under no necessity of using any 
art to set his conduct in the fairest light. He was 
not wilUng to dwell upon it; and, if he transiently 
mentioned it, appeared neitlier to consider himself 
as a murderer, nor as a man wholly free from the 
guilt of blood.* How much and how long he re- 
gretted it, appeared in a poem which he published 
many years afterwards. On occasion of a copy of 
verses, in which the failings of good men were re- 
counted, and in wliich the author had endeavoured 

• In one of his letten he styles it ** a fiital quarrel, bat too 
well kiiowB.** Dr, /* 
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to illustrate liis position, that ** the best -may some- 
times deviate from virtue," by an instance of mur- 
der committed by Savage in the heat of wine. 
Savage remarked, that it was no very just repre- 
sentation of a good man, to suppose him liable to 
drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to cut 
throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but wan, as before, 
without any other support than accidental favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him ; sources by 
which he was sometimes very liberally supplied, 
and which at other times were suddenly stopped ; 
so that he spent his life between want and plenty ; 
or, what was yet worse, between beg^gary and ex- 
travagance ; for, as whatever he received was the 
gift of chance, which might as well favour him at 
one time as another, he was tempted to squander 
iKihat he had, because he always hoped to be imme- 
diately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, 
and habituating him to pleasures which he could 
not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to 
deny himself, though he purchased the luxury of a 
single night by the anguish of cold and hunger for 
a week. 

The experience of thiese inconveniences deter- 
mined him to endeavour after some settled income, 
which, having long found submission and entreaties 
fruitless, he attempted to extort fVom his mother 
by rougher methods. He had now, as he acknow- 
ledged,- lost that tenderness for her, which the 
whole series of her cruelty had not been able 
wholly to repress, till he found, by the effort^ 
which she made for his destruction, that she was 
not content with refusing to assist him, and being 
neutral in his struggles with poverty, but was ready 
to snatch every opportunity of adding ''to his mis^ 

Vol. XIX. C 
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fortunes; and that she was to be conndered as an 
enemy implacably malicious, whom nothing but his 
blood could satisfy. He therefore threatened to 
harass her with lampoons^ and to publish a copious 
narrative of her conduct, unless she consented to 
purchase an exemption from infamy by allowing 
him a pension. 

This expedient proved successftd. Whether 
shame still survived, though virtue was extinct, or 
whether her relations had more delicacy than' her- 
self, and imagfined that some of the darts which 
satire might point at her would glance upon them ; 
Lord Tyrconnel, whatever were his motives, upon 
his promise to lay aside his design of exposing the 
cruelty of his mother, received him into his family, 
treated him as his ec^ual, and engaged to allow him 
a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; 
and for some time he had no reason to complain of 
fortune : his appearance was splendid, his ejtpenses 
large, anc) his acquaintance extensive. He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men 
of genius, and caressed by all who valued them- 
selves upon a refined taste. 

This mterval of prosperity furnished him with 
opportunities of enlar^ng his kno^ledg^ of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its highest gra- 
dations to its lowest; and, had he afterwards ap- 
Elied to dramatic poetry, he would, perhaps, not 
ave had many superiors. 

Of his exact observations on human life he ha» 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greatest • 
names, in a small pamphlet, called The Author to 
he Let, where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a 
prostitute scribbler, giving an' account of his birth, 
bis education, his (Usposition, and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction 
are related many secret histories of the petty wri- 
ters of that time, but sometimes mixed with unge- 
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neroiu reflections on their birth, their dream 
stances, or those of their rektions ; nor can it be 
denied, that some passages are such as Iscariot 
Hackney might himself have produced. ' 

He was accused hkewise of living in an appear- 
ance of friendship with some whom he satirized, 
and of making use of the confidence which he 
gained by a seeming kindness, to discover fail- 
ings and expose them. It must be confessed, that 
Mr. Savage's esteem was no very certun posses- 
sion, and that he would lampoon at one time those 
whom he had praised ^t another. 

The Author to be Let was first published in a 
sing^le pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a c<d- 
lection of pieces relating to the Dunciad, which 
were addressed by Mr. Savage to the eari of ^d- 
dlesex, in a dedication which he was prevailed 
upon to sign, though he did not write it, and in 
which there are some positions, that the true au- 
thor would, perhaps,, not have published under his 
own name, and on which Mr. Savage afterwards 
reflected witli no great satisfaction. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among 
those that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom 
he was considered as a kind of confederate, and 
whom he was suspected of supplying with private 
intelligence and secret incidents : so that the igno- 
miny of an informer was added to the terror of a 
satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary 
hypocrisy, and that he sometimes spoke one thing, 
and wrote another, cannot be denied; because he 
himself confessed, that, when he lived in great fa- 
miliarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram* against 
him. 

• Thif «|Ngniro was, I believe^ never pnUifhcd. 

SlioiiU Deiinn puhliih yoa bad cubb'd your brother, 
LsmpoonM yoar raoimreh, or deb«adi*d yoar mother; 
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Mr. Savage, however, set all the malice of all the 
pi|^y writers at defiance, and thought the friend- 
ship of Mr. Pope cheaply purchased hy being ex- 
posed to their censure and their hatred ; nor had 
oe any reason to repent of the preference, for he 
found Mr. Pope a steady and unaHenable friend al- 
most to the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed 
neutrality with regard to party, he published a pa^ 
negyric on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas ; a sum not 
very large, if either the excellence of the perform- 
ance, or the affluence of the patron, be considered; 
but greater than he afterwards obtained from a 
person of yet higher rank, and more desirous, in 
appearance, of being distinguished as a patron of 
Uterature. 

In this gay period* of his life, while he was sur- 
rounded byamuence and pleasure, he published 
The Wanderer, a moral poem, of which the deaga 
18 comprised in these lines. 

1 fly all puMie care, all Tcnal itrife, 
To try the •till, compBrM with active lifb ; 
To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting eloods of woe ; 
lliat ev*D ealamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 

By woe, the soal to daring action swelb ; 
By woe, in plaintleM patience it exceb : 



Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
Too dull for laaghter. for reply too mad ? 
On one so poor you cannot take the law. 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw. 
Uncag*d, then, let the harmless monster rage, 
;5eeure in dulnets, madneu, want, and age. Z)r. /. 
• 1729. 
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And traces knowMge thnwgh tW coane flf tfciBBi! 
Thence hope blbrmM, ihcace Aitiliide, ■Kcn. 
Benown :— whateW own cowet aad canea. 

This perfonnauice was ahrajrs consdered bf him- 
self as nis master-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he 
asked his opinion of it, told him, that be trad it 
once over, and was not ^spleaaed with it; that it 
gave him more pleasure at the aeeond pemal, aad 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Waadcfcr, 
that the disposition of the parts is irregular; that 
the design is obscure, and the plan perplexed; 
that the images, however beautilal, aueceed each 
other without order ; and that the whole petCgnB- 
ance' is not so much a regular bbne, as a heM» «C 
shining materials, thrown together by ac c idf^ 
which strikes rather with the aolenui m it, wfc rare 
of a stupendous ruin, than the degsnit gmide«r «f 
a finished pile. 

This criticism is uniTcnal, aod t heiefa r e it if 
reasonable to belieTe it at least in a great degree 
just ; but Mr. Sarage was alwajrs of a eoatiarf opt* 
nion, and thought has drift could only be auased by 
negligence or stupidity, and that the whole plaa 
was regular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound iridi lUu a g le- 
presentations of nature, and just obaenratioas mpom 
life ; and it may eanly be obserredy that jnost «f 
his pictures hare an evident tendea^'to ShmrMe 
his first great position, ^ that good is the roasf 
quence of evil." The son that bums «p the 
mountains, fructifies tlie valcs; the ddoge that 
rushes down the broken rocks with dreadfiu inpe- 
tuosity, is separated into pnrliag btookBi mtdike 
rage of the hurricane purifies tl^ air. 

Even in this poem he has not been wkAt to §9g* 
bear one touch upon the cruelty of his nothcr, 
which, though rematkaUy deficate and tcttder^ h 
C 2 
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ft proof how deep ftn irapresnoii it had upon bi» 
mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellen- 
des, that this poem can promote no other pur- 
poses than those of virtue, and that it is written 
with a veiy strong sense of the efficacy of reli- 
gion. 

From a poem -so dili^ntly laboured, and so suc- 
cessfully finished, it might be reasonably expected 
that he should have gained considerable advantage ; 
Bor can it without some deeree of indignation and 
concern be told, that he sold the copy for ten gui- 
neas, of which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two last sheets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which he had in his absence intrusted the correc- 
tion to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it 
with accuracy. 

That he sold so valuable a performance for so 
small a price, was not to be imputed either to ne- 
cessity, by which the learned and ingenious are 
often obliged to submit to very hard conditions ; or 
to avarice, by which the booksellers are frequently 
incited to oppress that genius by which they are 
supported ; but to that intemperate desire of plea- 
sure, and habitual slavery to his passions, which in- 
volved him in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to be engaged in the pursuit of some 
trifling gratification, and, being without money for 
the present occasion, sold his poem to the first bid- 
der, and perhaps for the first price that was pro- 
posed, and would probably have been content with 
less, if less had been offered him. 

This poem was addressed to the lord Tyrconnel, 
not only in the first lines, but in a formal dedica- 
tion, filled with the highest strains of panegyric, and 
the warmest professions of g^ratitude, but by no 
means remarkable for delicacy of connexion or ele- 
gsjice of style. 
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llhese praises in a ^ort time he found himself 
inclined to retract, being discarded by the man on 
whom he had bestowed them, and whom he then 
immediately discovered not to have deserved them. 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bitter, 
lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage assigned very dif- 
ferent reasons, which might perhaps all. in reality 
concur, though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by eimer party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, 
that it was the constant practice of Mr. Savage to 
enter a tavern with any company that proposed it, 
drink the roost expensive wines with great profu> 
sion, and when the reckoning was demanded, to be 
without money : if, as it often happened, his com- 
pany were willing to defray his part, the aifair end- 
ed without any iU consequences i but if they were 
refractory, and expected that the wine should be 
paid for by him that drank it, his method of com- 
position was, to take them with him to his own 
apartment, assume the government of the house, 
and. order the butler in an imperious manner to set 
the best wine in the cellar before his company, who 
often drank till they forgot the respect due to the 
house in which they were entertsdned, indulged 
themselves in the utmost extravagance of merri- 
ment, practised the most licentious frolics, and 
committed all the outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which lord Tyr- 
connel brought against him : having given him a 
collection of valuable bopks, stamped with his own 
arms, he had the mortification to see them in a short 
time exposed to sale upon the stalls, it being usual 
with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a sipall sum, to 
take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted witJi Mr. Savage easily 
credited both these accusations : for having been 
obliged, from his first entrance into the world, to 
subsist upon expedients, affluence was not able to 
elalt him above them 4 and so much was he de- 
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lighted with wine and conversation, and so long had 
he been accustomed- to live by chance, that he 
would at any time g^ to the tavern without scruple, 
and trust for the reckoning to the liberality of his 
company, and frequently of company to whom he 
was very little known. This conduct indeed very 
seldom drew upon him those inconveniences that 
might be feared by any other person ; for his con- 
versation was Bo entertaining, and his address so 
pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which they 
received from him dearly purchased, by paying for 
his wine. It was his peculiar happiness, that he 
scarcely ever found a stranger, whom he did not 
leave a friend ; but it must likewise be added, that 
he had not often a friend long, without obliging 
him to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
lord Tyrconnel quarrelled* with him, because he 
would not subtract from his own luxury and extra- 
vagance what he had promised to allow him, and 
that his resentment was only a plea for the viola* 
tion of his promise. He asserted, ^at he had done 
nothing that ought to exclude him from that sub- 
sistence which he thought not so much a favour as 
a debt, since it was on'ered him upon conditions 
which he had never broken; and that his only 
fault was, that he could riot be supported with no- 
thing. 

He acknowledged, that lord Tyrconnel often ex- 
horted him to ref^iilate his method of life, and not 
to spend all his nights in taverns, and that he ap- 
peared very desirous that he would pass those hours 
with him, which he so freely bestowed upon others. 
This demand Mr. Savage considered as a censure 
of his conduct, which he could never patiently bear, 
and which, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 

* His exfirefliion in one of hb letters, was, " that lord Tyiton a el 
bad involved his estate, and therefore poorly sought an oeeasion 
10 quarrel irith him." Dr. J, 
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V'as SO offeBSiYC to him, that he declared it as his 
resolution, *' to spurn tJiat friend who should pre- 
sume to dictate to him ;" and it is not likely that 
in his earlier years he received admonitions with 
more calmness. 

During his continuance with the lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote The Triumph of Health and Mii-th, on the 
recovery of lady Tyrconnel from a languishing ill- 
ness. This performance is remarkable, not only 
for the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of Uie 
numbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon which 
it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for 
the sickness t)f her favourite, takes a iight in quest 
of her ffister Heakh, whom she finds reclined upon 
the brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance 
of perpetual spring, with the breezes of the morn- 
ing s|>orting about her. Being solicited by her sis- 
ter Mirth, she readily promises her assistance, flies 
away in a cloud, and imprefi'iiates the waters of 
Bath with new virtues, by which the sickness of 
Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputatiiHi of his abilities, the particular 
circumstances of his birth and life, the splendour of 
his appearance, and the distinction which was for 
some time paid him by lord Tyrconnel, entitled 
him to familiarity with persons of higher rank than 
those to whose conversation he had been before 
admitted ; he did not fail to gratify that curiosity 
which induced him to take a nearer view of tliose 
whom their birth, their employments, or their for- 
tunes, necessarily place at a distance from Uie 
greatest part of mankind, and to examine whether 
their merit was magfnified or diminished by the me- 
dium through which it was contemplated ; whether 
the splendour with which they dazzled their ad- 
mirers was inherent in themselves, or only reflect- 
ed on them by the objects that surrounded them ; 
and whether g^eat men were selected for high sta- 
tions, or high stations made great men. 
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Rut the opportunity nf indulging his speculations 
on gfreat characters was now at an end. He was ba- 
nished from the table of lord Tyrconnel, and turn- 
ed again adrift upon the world, without prospect of 
finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of^ the virtues by which he was distin- 
guished^ he had made no provision against a mis- 
fortune like this. And though it is not to be ima- 
gined but that the separation must for some tim6 
nave been preceded by coldness, peevishness, or 
neglect, though it was undoubtedly the. conse- 
quence of accumulated provocations on both sides; 
yet every one that knew Savage will readily be- 
lieve, that to him it was sudden a^ a stroke of thun- 
der; that, though he might have transiently sus- 
pected it, he had never suffered any thought so un- 
pleasing to sink into his mind ; but that he had dri- 
ven it away by amusements, or dreams of future 
felicity and affluence, and had never taken any 
measures by which he might prevent a precipita- 
tion from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the ctifBculties 
to which Mr. Savage was exposed by them, were 
soon known both to his friends and enemies ; nor 
was it long before he perceived, from the beha- 
viour of both, how much is added to the lustre of 
genius by the ornaments of wealth. 

His degradation, from the condition which he had 
enjoyed with wanton thoughtlessness, was consi- 
dered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those 
who had before paid their court to him without 
success, soon returned the contempt which they 
had suffered ; and they who had received favours 
from him, for of such favours as he could bestow 
he was very liberal, did not always remember them* 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, from those whom he never esteemed, 
and with whom lie never considered himself i(i 
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IcTelled by any calamities: and though it was not 
without some uneaaness that he saw some, whose 
friendship he valued, change their behaviour ; he 
yet observed their coldness without much emotion, 
considered them as the slaves of fortune, and the 
worshippers of prosperity, and was more inclined 
to despise them, than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at his first appearance in the world. His stoiy, 
though in reality not less melancholy, was less iSf- 
footing, because it was no longer new ; it therefore 

J>rocured him no new friends ; and those that had 
brmerly relieved him thought they might now 
consign him to others. He was now likewise con- 
sidered by many rather as criminal, *than as un- 
happy ; for the friends of lord Tyrconnel, and of 
his mother, were sufficiently industrious to publish 
his weaknesses, which were indeed very nume- 
rous ; and nothing was forgotten, that might make 
him either hateful or ridiculous. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who 3af- 
fered himself to be injured without remstance, nor 
was less (Uligeut in exposing the faults of lord 
Tyrconnel ; over whom he obtained at least this 
advantage, that he drove him first to the practice 
of outrage and violence ; for he was so much pro- 
voked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he 
came with a number of attendants, that did no 
honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee- 
house. But it happened that he had left the place 
a few minutes ; and his lordship had, without dan-> 
ger, the pleasure of boasting how he would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage weiit next day to repay 
his visit at his own house ; but was prevailed on, 
by bis domestics, to retire without insisting upon 
seeing him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered 
him to solicit a reconciliation; he returned re- 
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proach for reproach, and insult for insult; his su* 
periority of wit supplied the disadvantagfes of his 
fortune, and enabled him to form a party, and pre- 
judice ^reat numbers in his favour. 

But tnough this mig^ht be some gratification of 
his vanity, it afforded very little rehef to his neces- 
sities ; and he was very frequently reduced to un- 
common hardships, of which, however, he never * 
made any mean or importunate complaints, being 
formed rather to bear misery with fortitude, than 
enjoy prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to ex- 
pose the cruelty of his mother; and therefore, I 
beUeve, about this time, published The Bastard, a 
poem remarkable for the vivacious sallies of thought 
m the begirthing, where he makes a pompous enu- 
meration of the imaginary advantages of base birth; 
and the pathetic sentiments at the end, where he 
recounts the real calamities which he suffered by 
the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstances of the author, the novelty of the 
subject, and the notoriety of the story to which 
the allusions are made, procured this performance 
a very favourable reception ; great numbers were 
immediately dispersed, and editions were multi- 
phed with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the pubUcation, which 
Savage used to relate with great satisfaction. His 
mother, to whom the poem was with "due rever- 
ence" inscribed, happened then to be at Bath, 
where she could not conveniently retire from cen-^ 
sure, or conceal herself from observation ; and no 
sooner did the reputation of the poem begin to 
spread, than she heard it repeated in all places of 
concourse; nor could she enter the assembly- 
rooms, or cross the walks, without being saluted 
with some Hues from The Bastard. 

This was perhaps the first time that she ever 
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discovered a sense of shame, and on this occasion 
the power of wit was very conspicuous ; the wretch 
who had without scruple proclaimed herself an 
adulteress, and who had iirst endeavoured to starve 
her son, then to transport him, and afterwards to 
hang him, yras not able to bear the representation 
of her .own conduct; but fled from reproacli, 
-though she felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath 
with the utmost haste, to shelter herself among the 
crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, that, 
though he could not reform his mother, he could 
punish her, and that he did not always suffer alone. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmost elevation of heurt, and 
referred to by him as an incontestible proof of a 
' general acknowledgment of his abilities.. It was 
indeed the only production of which he could 
justly boast a general reception. 

The Bastar(^ however it might provoke or mor- 
tify his mother, could not be expected to melt her 
to compassion, so that he was still under the same 
want of the necessaries of life ; and he therefore 
exerted all the interest which his wit, or his birth, 
or his misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon 
the death of Eusden, the place of poet laureat, and 
prosecuted his application with so much diligence, 
that the king publicly declared it his intention to 
bestow it upon him ; but such was the fate of Sa- 
vage, that even the king, when he intended his ad- 
vantage, was disappointed in his schemes ; for the 
lord chamberlain, who has the disposal of the laurel, 
as one of the appendages of his onice, either did not 
know the king's design, or did not approve it, or 
thought the nomination of the laureat an encroach- 
ment upon his rights, and therefore bestowed the 
laurel upon Colley Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution 
of applying to the queen, that, having once given 

Vol. XIX. J> 
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him li^, she would enable him to support it, and 
therefore published a i^ort poem on her birth day, 
to which he gave the odd title of Volunteer Lau- 
reat. The event of this essay he has himself related 
in the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in The 
Crentteman's Magfazine, whence I have copied it 
entire, as this was one of the few attempts in which 
Mr. Savage succeeded. 

«*Mr. UBBAir, 

" In your Magazine for February you published 
the last Volunteer Laureat, written on a very me- 
lancholy occasion, the death of the royal patroness 
of arts and literature in general, and of the author 
of that poem in particular ; 1 now send you the 
first that Mr. Savage wrote under that title. — This 
gentleman, notwithstanding a very considerable in- 
terest, being, on the death of Mr. Eusden, disap- 
pointed of the laureat's place, wrote the following 
verses ; which were no sooner published, but the 
. late queen sent to a bookseller for them. The au- 
thor had not at that time a friend either to get him 
introduced, or his poem presented at court; yet, 
such was the unspeakable goodness of that princess, 
that, notwithstanding this act of ceremony was 
wanting, in a few days after publication, Mr. Savage 
received a bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious 
message from her majesty, by tlie lord North and 
Guilford, to this effect: 'That her majesty was 
highly pleased with the verses ; that she took jpar- 
ticularly kind his lines there relating to the king ; 
that he had permission to write annually on the 
same subject; and that he should yearly receive 
the like present, till something better (which was 
her majesty's intention^ could be done for him.* 
After this he was permitted to present one of his 
annual poems to her majesty, had the honour of 
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kissing her hand, and met with the most {gracious 
reception. 

Yours, &c :" 

Such was the performance, and such its recep- 
tion ; a reception, which, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the highest degree generous ; 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyric, showed in the queen too much desire 
of hearing her own praises, and a greater regard 
to herself than to him on whom her bounty was 
conferred. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions, but was ravished with the favours which 
he had received, and probably yet more with those 
which he was promised: he considered himself 
now as a favourite of the queen, and did not doubt 
but a few annual poems would establish him in some 
profitable emplo3^ment. 

He therefore assumed the title of Volunteer 
Laureat, not without some reprehensions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of Laureat 
was a mark of hdnour conferred by the king, from 
whom all honour is derived, and which therefore 
no man has a right to bestow upon himself; and 
added, that he might with equal propriety style 
himself a volunteer lord, or volunteer baronet. It 
cannot be denied that the remark was just; but 
Savage did not think any title, which'was conferred 
upon Mr. Cibber, so honourable, as that the usurpa- 
tion of it could be imputed to him as an instance of 
very exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to 
write under the same title, and received every year 
the same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums 
as tests of his anilities, or as any thin? more than 
annual hints to the queen of her promise ; or acts 
of ceremony, by the performance of which he was 
entitled to his pension ; and therefore did not la- 
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hour therii with great diligence, or print more than 
fifty each year, except that for some of the last 
' years he regularly inserted them in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine, by which they were dispersed 
over the kingdom. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, whi6h 
supplied him with some variety ; for his business 
was, to praise the queen for the fiivours which be 
had received, and to complain to her of the delay 
of those which she had promised : in some of hi» 
pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in 
some discontent ; in some he represents himself as 
happy in her patronage ; and, in others, as discon- 
solate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though he 
took sufficient care that it should not be forgotten. 
The publication of his Volunteer Laureat procured 
him no other reward than a regular remittance of 
fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments 
as to neglect any opportunity that was offered of 
advancing his interest. When the princess Anne 
was mamed, he wrote a poem upon her departure, 
only, as he declared, "because it was expected 
from him," and he was not willing to bar his own 
prospects by any appearance of neglect. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distin- 
guished ; and, when any controversy became popu- 
lar, he never wanted some reason for engaging in 
it with great ardour, and appearing at the head of 
the party which he had chosen. As he was never 
celebrated for his prudence, he had no sooner taken 
his side, and informed himself of the chief topics 
of the dispute, than he took all opportunities of 
asserting and propagating his principles, without 
much regard to his own interest, or any other visi* 
ble design than that of drawing upon himself the 
Attention of mankind. 
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The dispute between the bishop of London and 
the chancellor is well known to have been for some 
time the chief topic of political conversation ; and 
therefore Mr.. Savage, in pursuance of his charac- 
ter, endeavoured to become conspicuous among 
the controvertists with which every coffee-house 
was filled on that occasion. He was an indefatiga- 
ble opposer of all the claims of ecclesiasticid power, 
though he did not know on what they were found- 
ed ; and was therefore no friend to the bishop of 
Ix>ndon. But he had another reason for appearing 
as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle ; for he was the 
friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. Thomson, who were 
the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned him so 
nearly, that it was not sufficient to harangue and 
dispute, but necessary likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with g^eat ardour in a 
new poem, called by him. The Progress of a Di- 
vine ; in whiph he conducts a profligate priest, by 
all the g^dations of wickedness, from a poor cu- 
racy in the country to the highest preferments of 
the church ; and describes, wiUi that humour which 
was natural to him, and that knowledge which was 
extended to all the diversities of human life, his 
behaviour in every station ; and insinuates, that this 
priest, thus accomplished, found at last a patron in 
the bishop of London. 

When he was asked, by one of his friends, on 
what pretence he could charge the bishop with 
such an action ; he had no more to say than tliat he 
had only inverted the accusation; and that he 
thought it reasonable to believe, that he who ob- 
structed the rise of a good man without reason, 
would for bad reasons promote the exaltation of a 
villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this 
satire ; and Savage, who, as was his constant prac- 
D2 
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^ee, had set his name to his performance, was cen* 
sured in The Weekly Miscellany with seveiityy 
which he did not seem inclined to forget. 

But a return of invectiVe was not thought a suffi- 
cient punishment. The court of king's bench was 
therefore moTed against him ; and he was obtiged 
to return an answer to a charge of obscenity. It 
was urged in his defence, that obscenity was crimi- 
nal when it was intended to promote the practice 
of vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced 
obscene ideas, with tlie view of exposing them to de- 
testation, and of amending the age by showing the 
deformity of wickedness. This plea was admitted ; 
and Sir Philip Yorke, who then presided in that 
court, dismissed the information, with encomiums 
upon the purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's 
writings. The prosecution, however, answered in 
some measure the purpose of those by whom it 
was set on foot; for Mr. Savage was so far intimi- 
dated by it, that, when the edition of his poem was 
sold, he did not venture to reprint it; so that it 
was in a short time forgotten, or forgotten by all 
but those whom it offended. 

It is said, that some endeavours were used to in- 
cense the queen against him ; but he found advo- 
cates to obviate at least part of their effect : for, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued 
to receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life ; and, as his conduct cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to secure his memory from 
reproach, by informing those whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the pro- 
vocation; and that, though whenever he thought 
he had any reason to complain of the clergy, he 
used to threaten them with a new edition of The 
Progress of a Divine, it was his calm and settled 
resolution to suppress it for ever. 

He w«» stUl in l)is usual exigencies, having no 
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certttn support but the penaon allowed him by the 
queen, which, though it might have kept an exact 
economist from Want, was vety ikr from being suili- 
cient for Mr. Savage, who hail never been accus- 
tomed to dismiss any of bis appetites without the 
^ratification which they solicited, and whom no^ 
thing but Want of money withheld from partaking 
of every pleasure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very 
particular. No sooner had he changed the bill, 
than he vanished from the sight t)f all his acquaint- 
ance, and lay for some time out of the reach of all 
the inmiiiies that fnendship or curiosity could make 
after him. At length he appeared ag^n, penny- 
less as before, but never informed even those whom 
he seemed to regard most, where he had beeii ; 
nor was his retreat ever discovered. 

This was his constant practice during the whole 
time that he received the pension from the queen : 
he regularly disappeared aftd returned. He, in- 
deed, affirmed that he retirfed to study, and that llie 
money supported him in solitude for many months ; 
but his friends declared, that the short time in 
which it was spent sufficiently confuted his own 
account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, 
who were desirous of setting hiro at length free 
from that indigence by which he had been hitherto 
oppressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in his favour with so much earnestness, that 
they obtained a promise of the next place that 
should become vacant, not exceeding two hundred 
pounds a year. This promise was made with an 
ancommon declaration, *• that it was not the pro- 
mise of a minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to 
Ms friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease 
for ever, and, as he observes in a poem written on 
that incident of his life, trusted and was trusted; 
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but soon found that his confidence was iU-^pound- 
ed, and this friendly promise was not inviolable. 
He spent a long time in solicitations, and at last de- 
spaired and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
minister some reason to believe that he should not 
strengthen his own interest by advancing him, for 
he had taken care to distinguish himself in coffee- 
houses as an advocate for the ministry of the last 
years of queen Anne, and was always ready to jus- 
tify the conduct, and exalt the character, of lord 
Bolingbroke. 

To despair was not, however, the character of 
Savage; when one patronage failed, he had re- 
course to another. The prince was now extremely 
popular, and had very liberally rewarded the merit 
of some writers whom Mr. Savage did not think 
superior to himself; and therefore he resolved to 
address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject 
which could regard only persons of the highest 
rank and greatest affluence, and which was there- 
fore proper for a poem intended to procure the 
patronage of a prince; and, having retired for some 
time to Richmond, that he might prosecute his 
design in full tranquillity, without the temptations 
of pleasure, or the solicitations of creditors, by 
which his meditations were in equal dajiger of 
being disconcerted, he produced a poem On Pub- 
lic Spirit, with reg^ard to Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and 
comprises a multitude of topics, each of which 
might furnish matter sufficient for a long perform- 
ance, and of .which some have already employed 
more eminent writers ; but, as he was perhaps not 
fully acquainted with the whole extent of his own 
design, and was writing to obtain a supply of wants 
too pressing to admit of long or accurate inquiries, 
he passes negligently over many public works. 
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which, even in his own opinion, deserved to be 
more elaborately treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint his 
reader by transient touches upon these subjects, 
Vhich have' often been considered, and therefore 
naturally raise expectations, he must be allowed 
amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, 
in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of be- 
neficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, 
though it now' appears more susceptible of embel- 
lishments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
affect the passions, than many of those wliich have 
hntlierto been thought most worthy of the orna- 
ments of verse. The settlement of colonies in un- 
inhabited countries, the establishment of those in 
aecurity whose misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition 
of property without injury to any, the appropria- 
tion of the waste and luxuriant bounties of nature, 
and the enjo3rment of those gifts which Heaven has 
scattered upon regions uncultivated and unoccu- 
pied, cannot be considered, without ^ving rise to a 
great number of pleasing ideas, and bewildering 
the imagination in delightful prospects ; and there- 
fore, whatever speculations they may produce in 
those who have confined themselves to political 
studies, naturally fixed tiie attention, and excited 
the applause, of a poet. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing 
sentiments which this prospect of retirement sug- 
gested to him, to censure those crimes which have 
been generally committed by the discoverers of 
new regions, and to expose the enormous wicked- 
ness of making war upon barbarous nations because 
they cannot resist, and of invading countries be- 
cause they are fruitful ; of extending navigation 
only to propagate vice, and of visiting distant lands 
only to lay them waste. He has asserted the natu- 
ral equality of mankind* and endeavoured to sup* 
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press that pride which inclines men to imagine that 
right is the consequence of power. 

His description of the various mtasries which 
force men to seek for refuge in distant countries, 
affords another instance of his proficiency in the im- 
portant and extensive study of^ human life ; and the 
tenderness with which he recounts them, another 
proof of his humanity and benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of this poem dis- 
covers a chan|;'e which experience had made in Mr. 
Savage's opinions. In a poem written by him in 
his youth, and published in his Miscellanies, he de- 
clares his contempt of the contracted views and 
narrow prospects of the middle state of life, and 
declares his resolution, either to tower like the 
cedar, or be trampled like the shrub ; but in this 
poem, though addressed to a prince, he mentions 
this state of life as comprising those who ought 
most to attract reward, those who merit most the 
confidence of power and the familiarity of great- 
ness ; and, accidentally mentioning this passage to 
one of his £riends, declared, that in his opinion all 
the virtue of mankind was comprehended in that 
state. 

The poem was inscribed to the prince ; but Mr. 
Savage, having no friend upon whom he could pre- 
vail to present it to him, had no other method of 
attracting his observation than the publication of 
frequent advertisements, and therefore received no 
reward from his patron, however generous on other 
occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation, bein^ by some means or other confi- 
dent that the pnnce was not ignorant of his ad^ 
dress to him; and insinuated, that if an}" advances 
in popularity could have been made by (Ustinguish- 
ing him, he had not written without notice, or 
without reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his poem 
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in person, and sent to the printer for a copy with 
that design ; but either his opinion changed, or his 
resohition deserted him, and he continued to resent 
neglect without attempting to force himself into 
regard. 

Nor was the public much more favourable than 
his patron; for only seventy-two were sold, though 
the performance was much commended by some,- 
Whose judgment in that kind of writing* is g-ene- 
rally aDowed. But Savage easily reconciled him- 
self to mankind, without imputing any defect to 
his work, by observing that his poem was unluckily 
published two days after the prorogation of the 
parliament, and by consequence at a time when all 
those who could be expected to regard it were in 
the hurry of preparing for their departure, or en- 
gaged in taking leave of others upon their dismis- 
sion from public affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of 
the public, that this performance is not the most 
excellent of Mr. Savage's works ; and that, though 
it cannot be denied to contain many striking senti- 
ments, majestic lines, and just observations, it is in 
general not sufficiently^ polished in the lan^^age, 
or enlivened in the imagery, or digested in the 
plan. 

No sooner had he received his pension, than he 
withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he re- 
turned in a short time to his former distress, and for 
some part of the year generally lived by chance, eat- 
ing only when he was invited to the tables of his ac- 
quaintances, from which the meanness of his dress 
often excluded him, when the politeness and variety 
of his conversation would have been thought a suffi- 
cient recompense for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
passed the night sometimes in mean houses, which 
are set open at night to any casual wanderers, 
sometimes in cellars among the riot and filth of the 
meanest and most profligate of the rabble} and 
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sometimes, when he had not money to support 
even the expenses of these receptacles, walked 
about the streets till he was weary, and lay down 
in the summer upon a bulk, or in the winter, with 
his associates in poverty, among* the ashes of a 
glass-house. 

In this manner were passed those days and those 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elevated speculations, useful studies, or 
pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or 
in a glass-house, among thieves and beggars, was 
to be found the author of The Wanderer, the man 
of exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious 
observations; the man whose remarks on life 
might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of 
virtue might have enlightened the moralist, whose 
eloquence might have influenced senates, and 
whose delicacy might have polished courts. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain 
to be solicited for small sums, which the frequency 
of the request made in time considerable ; and he 
was therefore quickly shunned by those who were 
become familiar enough to be trusted with his ne- 
cessities ; but his rambling manner of life, and con- 
stant appearance at houses of public resort, always 
procured him a new succession of friends, whose 
kindness Ivsid not been exhausted by repeated re- 
quests ; so that he was seldom absolutely without 
resources, but had in his utmost exigencies this 
comfort, that he always ima^ned himself sure of 
speedy relief. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by 
those who knew both his merit and distresses, that 
they received him into their famiUes, but they soon 
discovered him to be & very incommodious inmate; 
for, being always accustomed to an irregular man- 
ner of life, he could not confine himself to any 
stated hours, or pay any re^^ard to the rules of a 
family, but would prolong his conversation till mid- 
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nighty without considering that business might re- 
quire his friend's application in the morning ; and, 
when he had persuaded himself to retire to bed, 
was not without equal difficulty called up to din- 
ner ; it Was therefore impossible to pay him any 
distinction without the entire subversion of all 
economy, a kind of establishment which, wherever 
be went, he always appeared ambitious to over- 
throw. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer 
than that he is wiser than themselves, superiority 
of understanding is not so readily acknowledged as 
that of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness which the 
consciousness of great abilities incites, borne with 
the same submission as the tyranny of 'affluence ; 
and therefore Savage, by asserting' his claim to de- 
ference and regard, and by treating those with con- 
tempt whom better fortune animated to rebel 
against him, did not fail to raise a g^eat number of 
ennmies in the different classes of mankinds Those 
who thought themselves raised above him by the 
advantages of riches, hated him because they found 
no protection from the petulance of his wit. Those 
who were esteemed for theit writings feared him 
as a critic, and maligned him as a rival ; and almost 
all the smaller wits were his professed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged his re- 
sentment as to introduce him in a farce, and di- 
rect him to he personated on the stage, in a dress 
like that which he then wore ; a mean insult, which 
' only insinuated that Savage had but one coat, and 
which was therefore despised by him rather than 
resented. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage 
not the want of lodging or of food, but the neglect 
and contempt which it drew upon him. He com- 
plained that, as his affairs grew desperate, he found 
his reputation for capacity visibly decline ; that his 
opinion in questions of criticism was no longer re- 
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garded, when his coat was out of fashion ; and that 
• Siose who, in the interval of his prosperity, were 
idways encouraging him to great undertakings by 
encomiums on his genius and assurances of success^ 
now received any mention of his designs with cold- 
ness, thought that the subjects on which he pro- 
posed to write were very difficult, and were ready 
to inform him, that the event of a poem was uncer- 
tain, that an author ought to employ much time in 
the consideration of his plan, and not presume to 
sit down to write in confidence of a few cursory 
ideas, and a superficial knowledge ; difficulties 
were started on all sides, and he was no longer 
qualified for any performance but The Volunteer 
Laureat. 

While he was wearing out his life in expectation 
that the queen would some time recollect her pro- 
mise, he had recourse to the usual practice of wri- 
ters, and published proposals for printing his works 
by subscription, to which he was encouraged by 
the success of many who had not a better right to 
to the favour of the public ; but, whatever was the 
reason, he did not find the world equally inclined 
to favour him. 

Savage's applications were, however^ not univer- 
sally unsuccessful ; for some of the nobility coun- 
tenanced his design, encoun^ed his propomls, and 
subscribed with great liberality. He related of the 
duke of Cbandos particularly, that, upon receiving 
his proposals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded 
him was not less volatile than that which he receiv- 
ed from his other schemes ; whenever a subscrip- 
tion was paid him, he went to a tavern; and as 
money so collected is necessarily received in small 
sutns, he never was able to send his po^ms to the 
press, but for many years continued his solicitation, 
and squandered whatever he obtained. 
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Thus he spent his time in . mean expedients and 
tonnenting suspense, living for the greatest part in 
fear of prosecutions from bis creditors, and conse- 
quently skulking in obscure parts of the town, of 
which he was no strange to the remotest comers. 
But wherever be came, his address secured him 
friends, whom his necessities soon aUenated; so 
that he bad, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance 
than any man ever before attained, there being 
scarcely any person eminent on any account to 
whom he was not known, or whose character he 
was not in some degree able to delineate. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his 
subsistence ; yet did not the distraction of his views 
hinder him from reBection, nor the uncertainty of 
his condition depress his gaiety. When he had 
wandered about without any fortunate adventure, 
by which he was led into a tavern, he sometimes 
retired into the fields, and was able to employ his 
mind in study, or amuse it with pleasing imagina- 
tions ; and seldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
when some sudden o^fisfortune had just fallen upon 
him ; and even then in a few moments he would 
disentangle himself from his perplexity, adopt the^ 
subject of conversation, and apply his mind wholly ' 
to the objects that others presented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, 
was yet imbittered, in 1738, with new calamities. 
The death of the queen deprived him of all the 
prospects of preferment with which he so long en- 
tertained lus imagination ; and as sir Robert. Wal- 
pole had before given him reason to believe that 
be never intended the performance of his promise, 
he was now abandoned ag^in to fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, supported by a 
friend ; and as it was not his custom to look out for 
distant calamities, or to leel any other pain than 
that which forced itself upon his senses, be was not 
much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted 
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himself that his pension would be now continued 
witliout the annual tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to 
support hira ; he had taken a resolution to write a 
second tragedy upon the story of sir Thomas Over- 
bury, in which he preserved a few lines of his for- 
mer play, but made a total alteration of the plan, 
added new incidents, and introduced new charac- 
ters ; so that it was a new tragedy, not a revival of 
the former. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he 
proceeded but slowly, and probably only employed 
himself upon it when he could find no other amuse- 
ment : but he pleased himself with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire would 
be equivalent to all that he had lost by the death of 
his patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, neglect the measures proper to secure the 
continuance of his pension, though some of his 
favourers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on her death ; but on her birth-day next year, he 
gave a proof of the solidity of his judgment, and 
the power of his genius. He knew that the track 
of elegy had been so long beaten, that it was im- 
possible to travel in it without treading in the foot- 
steps of those who had gone before him ; and that 
therefore it was necessary, that he might distin- 
guish himself from the herd of encomiasts, to find 
out some new walk of funeral pancj^yric. 

This difiicult task he performed* in such a man- 
ner, that his poem may be justly ranked among 
the best pieces that the death of princes has pro- 
duced. By transferring the mention of her death 
to hef birth-day, he has formed a happy combina- 
tion of topics, which any other man would have 
thought it very difiicult to connect in one view, but 
which he has united in such a manner, that the re- 
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lation between them appears natural ; and it may 
be justly said, that what no other man would haTc 
thought on, it now appears scarcely posmble for 
any mah to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of ima- 
ges'is so masterly, that it is sufficient to set this 
poem above censure ; and therefore it is not ne- 
cessary to mention many other dehcate touches 
which may be found in it, and wtuch would deser- 
vedly be admired in any other performance 

With regard to the success of this address, he 
was for some time in suspence, but was in no graat 
degree solicitous about it ; and continued his labour 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till 
the iriend, who had for a considerable time support- 
ed him, removing his family to another place, took 
occasion to dismiss him. It then became necessary 
to inquire more diligently what was determined in 
his aimr. haying reason to suspect that no great 
favour was intended liim, because he had not re- 
ceived his pension at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
retrieving his interest, which were most likely to 
succeed ; and some of those who were employed 
in the exchequer cautioned him against too much 
violence in his proceedings ; but Mr. Savage, who 
seldom regulated his conduct by the advice of others, 
gave way to his passion, and demanded of sir Robert 
Walpole, at hi&i levee, the reason of the distinction 
that was made between him and the other pensio- 
ners of the queen, with a degree of roughness 
which perhaps determined him to withdraw what 
had been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was ac- 
cused or suspected, and whatever influence was 
employed against him, he received soon after an 
account that took from him all hopes< of regaining 
his pension ; and he had now no prospect of sub- 
E 2 
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sistence but from his play, and he knew no way of 
living for the time required to finish it. 

His distress was now publicly known, and his 
friends therefore thought it proper to concert some 
^ measures for his relief; and one of them wro^e a 
letter to him, in which he expressed liis concern 
" for the miserable withdrawing of his pennon ;*' 
and gave him hopes, that in a short time he should 
find himself supplied with a competence, '' without 
any dependence on those little creatures which we 
are pleased to call the great." 

•The scheme proposed for thih happy and inde- 
pendent subsistence was, that he should retire into 
Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a 
year, to be raised by a subscription, on which he 
was to live privately, in a cheap place, without as- 
piring any more to affluence, or having any farther 
care of reputation. 

This oft'er Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very difierent from those of hia 
friends ; for they proposed that he should continue 
an exile from London for ever, and spend all tlie re- 
maining part of his hfe at Swansea ; but he decngned 
only to take the opportunity, which their scheme 
offered him, of retreating for a short time, that he 
might prepare his play for the stage, and his other 
works for the press, and then return to London, to 
exhibit his tragedy, and Hve upon the profits of his 
own labour. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the hberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be secure from his creditors ; 
and sent him every Monday a guinea, which he com- 
monly spent before the next morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now beg^n very sensibly to feel the miseries 
of dependence. Those by whom he was to be sup- 
ported began to prescribe to him with an air of au- 
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tliOTtty, which he kriew not how decently to resent, 
nor patiently to bear; and he soon discovered, 
from the conduct of most of his subscribers, that 
he was yet in the hands of ** little creatures." 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer he 
giive many instances, of which none appeared to 
raise his indignation to a greater height, than the 
method which was taken of furnishing him with 
clothes. Instead of consulting him, and allowing 
him to send a tailor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send for a 
tailor to take his measure, and then to consult how 
they should equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
such as Savage's humanity would have suggested to 
him on a like occasion ; but it had scarcely deserved 
mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncom- 
mon degree, shown the peculiarity of his charac- 
ter. Upon hearing the design that was formed, he 
came to the lodging of a friend with the most vio- 
lent agonies of rage; and, being asked what it 
could be that gave mm such disturbance, he replied* 
with the utmost vehemence of indignation, " that 
they had sent for a tailor to measure him." 

How the afRur ended was never inquired, for 
fear of renewing his uneasiness. It is probable 
that, upon recollection, he submitted with a good 
grace to what he could not avoid, and that he dis- 
covered no resentment where he had no power. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription 
was at length raised, which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were p«d by one 
gentleman ;• such was the generosity of mankind, 
that what had been done by a player without soli- 
citation, could not now be effected by application 
and interest; and Savage had a great number tp 
court and to obey, for a pension less than that 
which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exacting any 
servilities. 

• Mr. Pope. X, 
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Kr. Siirftge, however, was satisfied, and willing' 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance, 
though scanty, would be more than sufficient for 
him, being now determined to commence a rigid 
economist, and to live according to the exactest 
rules of frug^ty ; for nothing was in his opinion 
more contemptible than a man,who» when he knew 
his income, exceeded it; and yet he confessed, that 
instances of such folly were too common, and la- 
mented that some men were not to be trusted with 
.their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great ten- 
derness of his friends, and parted from the author 
of this narrative with tears' in his eyes. He was 
furnished with fifteen guineas, and informed that 
they would be sufficient, not only for the. expense 
of his journey, but for his su^^ort in Wales for 
some time ; and that there remamed but little more 
of the first collection. He promised a strict ad- 
herence to his maxims of parnmony, and went 
away in the stage coach ; nor did his friends ex- 
pect to hear from him till he informed them of his 
arrival at Swansea. 

But, when they least expected, arrived a letter, 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he sent them woi^, that he was yet upon 
the road, and without money ; and that he there- 
fore could not proceed without a remittance. They 
then sent him the money that.was in their hands, 
with which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from 
whence he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the 
shipping, so that he could not immediately obtain 
a passage; and being therefore obliged to stay 
there some time, he with his usual felicity ingra- 
tiated himself with many of the principal inhabit- 
ants, was invited to their houses, distinguished at 
their public feasts, and treated with a regard that 
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^ratified his vanity, and therefore easilj engaged 
his affection. 

He be^n vety eariy after his retirement to oom- 
plain of the conduct of his friends in Lcmdony and 
irritated many of them so much by his letter^ that 
they withdrew, however honourably, their eontn- 
butions ; and it is believed that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year, which were al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who pr opoa cd the 
subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to tlaiii ■, 
the place originally proposed for his reaidcacdt 
where he lived about a year, very nmch ««— •'■■fiT J 
with the diminution of his salary; but contracted, 
88 in other places, acquaintance with those who 
were most dbtinguished in that cooatry, among 
whom he has celebrated Ifr. Powel and Mrs. Jone% 
by some verses which he inserted in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine.* 

Here h^^ completed his tragedy, of which two 
acts were wanting when be left London ; and was 
desirous of coming to town, to bring pt upon the 
stage. This desini was very warmly opposed; and 
he was advised, by his chief benefactor, to put it 
into the hands of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Mallet, 
that it might be fitted for the sUge, and to allow 
his friends to receive the profits, out of which aa 
annual pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost con- 
tempt. He was by no means convinced that the 
judgment of those, to whom he was required to 
submit, was superior to his own. He was now de- 
termined, as he expressed it, to be ** no longer kept 
in leading strings," and had no elevated idea of 
** his bounty, who proposed to pennon him out of 
the promts of his own labours.*' 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscrip- 

• Rvprinted intbe preicDt CoUectMO. 
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lion for his works, and had once hopes of success ; 
but in a short time afterwards formed a resolution 
of leaving that part of the country, to which he 
thought it not reasonable to be confined, for the 
gpratification of those who, having promised him a 
Bberal income^ had no sooner banished him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allowance to 
a salary scarcely equal to the necessities of life. 

He endeavoured to release himself, and, with an 
intent to return to London, went to Bristol, where 
a repetition of the kindness which he had formerly 
found invited him to stay. He was not only caress- 
ed and treated, but had a cpUection made for him 
of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but tus negUgence did not suffer him to consider, 
that such proofs of kindness were not often to be 
expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was 
in a great degree the effect of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day less ; and thercfpfe he took 
no care to improve the happy time, Jsut was en- 
couraged by one favour to hope for another, till at 
leng^ generosity was exhausted and officiousness 
wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice 
of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hours, and 
disconcerting all the families into which he was 
admitted. 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the in- 
habitants was gratified, found the number of his 
friends daily decreasing, perhaps without suspect- 
ing for what reason their conduct was altered ; for 
he still continued to harass, with his nocturnal in- 
trusions, those that yet countenanced him, and ad- 
mitted him to their h^ses. 

But he did not 6pe^d all the time of his residence 
at Bristol in visits or at taverns ; for he sometimes 
returned to his stu(^es^and began. several consider- 
able desig^. When he^ftJlaiHholination to write* 
he always retired firom the knowledge o£ bis friends* 
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«hd lay hid in an obscure part of the aubuibs^ till he 
found himself a^n desirous of company^ to which 
it is likely that intervals of absence made him more 
welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to 
London to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but^ 
having neglected to depart with the money that 
was raised for him^ he could not afterwards procure 
a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of his 
journey ; nor perhaps woidd a fresh supply have 
had any other eifecl^ than» by putting immediate 
pleasures into' his power, to have driven the 
thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriv- 
ing a scheme for the morrow, distress stole upon 
him by imperceptible degrees. His conduct had 
already wearied some of those who were at first en- 
amoured of his conversation ; but he . might, per- 
haps, still have devolved to oUiers, whom he might 
have entertained with equal success, had not the 
decay of his clothes made it no longer connstent 
with their vanit]^ to admit him to their tables, or to 
associate with mm in public places. He now began 
to find eveiy man from home at whose house he 
called ; and was therefore no longer able to procure 
the necessaries of life, but wandered about the 
town, shghted and neglected, in quest of a dinner, 
which he did not always obtain. 
. To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers for small debts which he had contracted; 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the 
small number of friends from whom he had still 
reason to hope for favours. His custom was, to lie 
in bed the greatest part of the day, and to go out 
in the dark with tbe utmost privacy, and after 
having paid his visit, return again before morning 
to his lodging, which was the garret of an obscure 
inn. 
Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 

on the other, he suffered the utmost eztremitief of 
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poverty, and often fasted so long that he was seized 
with faintness, and had lost his appetite, not bein^ 
able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of his 
stomach was restored by a coridial. 
^ In tiiis distress, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided him- 
self a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
but unhappily spent his money at a favourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Bristol, where he 
was every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence 
he once more found a friend, who sheltered him in 
his house, though at the usual inconveniences with 
which his company was attended ; for he could 
neither be persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor 
to rise in the day. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance 
from his friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and 
by consequence sufiicienUy studious of profit, can- 
not be supposed to have looked with much compas- 
sion upon negligence and extravagance, or to think 
any excellence equivalent to a fault of such con- 
sequence as neglect of economy. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, still intending to 
set out in a few days for London ; but on the 10th 
of January, 1742-3, having been at supper with 
two of his friends, he was at his return to his lodg-^ 
ing arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, 
which he owed at a coffee-house, and conducted to 
the house of a sheriff's officer. 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes 
that he should be able to procure bail, and avoid 
the necessity of going to prison. 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the same, they all refused to preserve him 
from a prison at the expense of eight pounds ; and 
therefore, after having been for some time at the 
oiHcer^s house, " at an immense expense," ^ he 
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observes in lus letter^ he Was atlengfth removed to 
New^te. 

This expense he was enabled to support by the 
generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon re- 
ceiving from him an account of his condition, im- 
jnediately sent him five guineas, and promised to 
promote his subscription at Bath with .all his in* 
terest. 

By his removal to Newgate, be obtained at least 
a freedom from suspense, and rest frqm the disturii- 
ing vicissitudes of hope and disappointment: he 
now found that his friends were only companions* 
who were willing to share his g^ety, but not to 
partake of his misfortunes; and therefore he no 
longer expected any assistance from them. 

It roust, however, be observed of one gentleman* 
that he oflTered to release him by paying the debt; 
but that Mr. Savare would not consent, I suppose, 
because he thougnt he had before been too bur- 
thensome to him. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his con- 
finement appears from the following letter, which 
he wrote, January the 30th, to one of his friends in 
London. 

^ I now write to you from my confinement in 
Newgate, where I have been ever since Monday last 
was se'nnight, and where I enjoy myself with much 
more tranquillity than 1 have known for upwards of 
a twelvemonth past; having a room entirely^ to ray- 
self, and pursuing the amusement of my poetical 
studies, uninterrupted, and agpreeable to my mind. 
I thank the Almighty, I am now all collected in 
myself; and, though my person is in confinement, 
my mind can expatiate on ample and useful sub- 
jects with all* the freedom imaginable. I am now 
more conversant with the Nine than ever, and 
if, instead of a Newgate^bird, I may be allowed to 
be a bird of the Muses, I assure you, sir, I sing 
very freely in my cage ; sometimes indeed in the 

Vol. XIX. F 
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plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but at others in 
the cheerful strains of the lark.'' 

In another letter be observes, that he ranges from 
one subject to another, without confining himself 
to any particular task ; and that he was employed 
one week upon one attempt, and the next upon an- 
other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the 
prison, with g^eat humanity; was supported by 
him at his OM(n table, without any certainty of re- 
compense; had a room to himself, to which he 
could at any time retire fh)m all disturbance ; was 
allowed to stand at the door of the prison, and 
sometimes taken out into the fields ; so that he suf- 
fered fewer hardships in prison than he had been 
accustomed to undergo in<the greatest part of his 
life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a 
gentle execution of his ofllce, but made some over- 
tures to the creditor for his release, though without 
effect; and continued, during the whole time of 
his imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost ten- 
derness and civility. 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquuntances ; but 
they did not amount to a subsistence, for the greater 
part of which he was indebted to the generosity of 
this keeper; but these favours, however they might 
endear to him the particular persons from whom he 
received them, were very far from impressing upon 
his mind any advantageous ideas of the people of 
Bristol, and therefore he thought he could not more 
properly employ himself in prison, than in writing 
a poem, called London and Bristol delineated.* 

When he had brought this poem to its present 



* The author preferred this title to thnt of London and Briitol 
compared ; whicO) when he began the piece, he intended to pre- 
fix to iC-Dc. J. 
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state, which, without conndering the chasm, is not 
perfect, he wrote to London sn account of his de- 
sign, and informed his friend, that he was deter- 
mined to print it with his name ; but enjoined him 
not to communicate his intention to his Bristol ac« 
quaintance. 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutions, however absurd; 
A prisoner ! supported by charity ! and, whatever 
insults he might' have received during the latte^ 
part of his stay at Bristol, once caressed esteemed 
and presented with a liberal collection, he could, 
forget on a sudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the eager- 
ness of his resentment, and publish a satire, by 
which he might reasonably expect that he should 
alienate those who then supported him, and pro- 
voke tliose whom he could neither resist nor 
escape. 

This performance was however Isdd aside, while 
he was employed, in soliciting assistance from seve- 
ral great persons ; and one interruption succeed- 
ing another, hindered him from supplying the 
chasm, and perhaps from retouching the other 
parts, which he can hardly be imagined to have 
finished in his own opinion ; for it is very unequal, 
and some of the lines are rather inserted to rhyme 
to others, than to support or improve the sense ; 
but the first and last parts are worked up with 
great spirit and elegance. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any 
of his subscribers except one, who yet continued 
to r^mit him the twenty pounds a-year which he 
had promised him, and by whom it was expected 
that he would have been in a very short time en- 
larged, because he had directed the keeper to in- 
quire after the state of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name accord- 
ing to the forms of the court, that the creditor 
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mig^ht be obliged to make him some allowance, if 
he was continued a prisoner, and. When on that oc- 
canon he appeared in the hall, was treated with 
very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards 
raised by some accounts that had been spread of 
the satire; and he was informed that some of the 
merchants intended to pay the allowance which 
the law required, and to detain him a prisoner at 
their own expense. This he treated as an empty 
menace; and periiaps might have hastened the 
pubUcation only to show how much he was superior 
to their insults, had not all his schemes been sud- 
denly destroyed. 

When he nad been six months in prison, he re- 
ceived from one of his friends, in whose kindness 
he had the greatest confidence, and on whose as- 
sistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that con- 
tained a charge of very atrocious ingfratitude, 
drawn up in such terms as sudden resentment dicta- 
ted. Henley, in one of his advertisements, had 
mentioned " Pope's treatment of Savage." This 
was supposed by Pope to be the consequence of a 
complaint made by Savage to Henley, and was 
therefore mentioned by him with much resentment. 
Mr. Savage returned a very solemn protestation of 
his innocence, but however appeared much dis- 
turbed at the accusation. Some days afterwards 
he was seized witii a pain in his back and side, . 
which, as it was not violent, was not suspected 
to be dangerous ; but g^wing daily more lang^d 
and dejected, on the 25th of July he confined him- 
self to his room, and a fever seized his spirits. 
The s^ptoms grew every day more formidable, 
but his condition did not enable him- to procure 
any assistance. The last time that the keeper saw 
him was on July the 31st, 1743 ; when Savage, see- 
ing him at bis bed-mde, said, with an uncommon 
earnestness, *<I have something to say to you, sir ;'* 
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but, tStet a pause, moved hit hand in a nekncholj 
manner ; and, finding himself unable to recollect 
what he was going to communicate, said, "Tit 
gone !'* The keeper soon after left him; and the 
next morning he died. He was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Peter, at the expense of the 
keeper. 

Such was the life and death of Richard Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and vices ; 
and aft once remarkable for his weakness and a- 
bilities. . ^ 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long visage, coarse features, and melancholy 
aspect; of a gjrave and manly deportment, a solemn 
digpnity of mein, but which, upoaa nearer acquaint- 
ance, softened into an enga^ng easiness of manners. 
His walk was slow, and his^oice tremulous and 
mournful. He was easily excited to smiles» but veiy 
seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degfree vigorous 
and active. His Judgment was accurate, his appre- 
hension quick, and his memory so tenacious, that 
he was frequently observed to know what he had 
learned from others, in a short time, better than 
those by whom he was informed ; and could fre- 
quently recollect incidents, with all their combi- 
nation of circumstances, which few would have re- 
garded at the present time, but which the quick- 
ness of his apprehension impressed upon him. He 
had the peculiar felicity, that his attention never 
deserted him; he was present to every object, and 
reg^dful of the most trifling occurrences. He 
had the art of escaping from his own reflections, 
and accommodating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the small time which 
he spent in visible endeavours to acquire it. He 
mingled in cursorjr conversation wim the same 
steadiness of attention as othtn apply to a lecture i 
F2 
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and amidst the appeavance of thoughlless gt^ety, 
lost no new idea that was started, nor any hint that 
could be improved. He had therefore made in 
coffee-houses the same proficiency as others in 
their closets : and it is remarkable, that the writ- 
ings of a man of little education and little reading 
have an air of learning scarcely to be found in any 
other performances, but which perhaps as often 
obscures as embellishes them. 

His method of life paKicularly qualified falm fyr 
conversation, ^f which he knew how to practise all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but 
at once modest and easy, open and respectful ; his 
language was vivacious and elegant, and equally 
happy upon (puve or humorous subjects. He was 
generally censured for not knowing when to retire ; 
but that was not the defect of his judgment, but of 
his fortune: when he left his companv» he was 
frequently to spend the remaining part ot the night 
in the street, or at least 'was abandoned to gloomy 
reflections, which it is not strange that he delayed 
as long as he could ; and sometimes forget that he 
gave others pain to avoid it himself 

His temper was, in consequence of the dominion 
of his passions, uncertain and capricious; he was 
easily engaged, and eatdly disgusted ; but he is ac- 
cused of retaining his hatred more tenaciously than 
his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and pnn- 
ciple, and always ready to perform ofiices of hu- 
manity; but when he was provoked, (and very- 
small offences were sufficient to provoke him) he 
would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acri- 
mony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for, 
though he was zealous in the support or vindication 
of those whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to trust him, because he considered himself as dis- 
charged by the first quarrel fix>m all ties of hpnour 
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or eratitude f and would betay those secrets which 
in uie warmth of confidence had been imparted to 
liin. 

As an author, and he now ceases to influence man- 
Idnd in any other character, if one piece which he 
had resolved to suppress be excepted, he has very 
little to fear from the strictest moral or religious 
censure. And thoug^h he may not be altogether 
secure against the objections of the' critic, it must 
however be acknowledged, that his works are the 
productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, what 
many writers who have been more lavishly ap- 
plauded cannot boast, that they have an original 
air, which has no resemblance of any foregoing 
writer: that the verification and sentiments have a 
cast pecuhar to themselves, which no man can imi- 
tate with success, because what was nature in Sa- 
vage would in another be affectation. It must be 
confessed, that his descriptions are striking, his 
images animated, his fictions justly imagined, and 
lus allegories artfully pursued ; that his diction is 
elevated, though sometimes forced, and his num- 
bers sonorous and majestic, though frequently slug- 
gish and encumbered. Of his style, the general 
fault is harshness, and its general excellence is dig- 
nity; of his sentiments, the prevailing beauty is 
simplicity, and uniformity the prevailing defect. 
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CANTO I. 

Faiv would my verse, Tyrcoiinel, boast thy name, 
Brownlow, at once my subject and my &me ! 
Oh ! could that spirit which thy bosom warms, 
Whose ^(trength surprises, and whose goodness 

charms ! 
That various worth ! could that inspire my lays. 
Envy should smile, and censure learn to praise : 
Tet, though unequal to a soul like thine, 
A generous soul, approaching to divine. 
When bless'd beneath such patronage I write. 
Great my attempt, though hazardous my flight. 

O'er ample Nature I extend my views ; 
Nature to rural scenes invites the Muse : 
She flies all public care, all venal strife. 
To try the still, compared with active life ; 
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To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 
That e'en calamity, by thought refin'd. 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

Come, Contemplation^ whose unbounded gaze. 
Swift in a glance, the course of things surveys ; 
Who in thyself the various view canst find 
Of sea, land, air, and heaven, and human kind ; 
What tides of passion in the bosom roll ; 
What thoughts debase, and what exalt the soul ; 
Whose pencil paints, obsequious to thy will. 
All thou survey'st with a creative skill ! 
Oh, leave awhile thy lov'd, sequester'd shade ! 
Awhile in wintry wilds vouchsafe tliy aid ! 
Then waft me to some olive, bowery green. 
Where, cloth'd in white, thou show'st a mind serene; 
Where kind content from noise and courts retires. 
And smiling sits, while Muses tune their lyres : 
Where zephyrs gently breathe, while sleep profound 
To their soft fanning nods, with poppies crawn'd ; 
Sleep, on a treasure of bright dreams reclines, 
By thee bestowed, whence Fancy colour'd shines, 
And flutters round his brow a hovering flight* 
Varying her plumes in visionary light. 

The solar fires now faint and wat'ry bum. 
Just where, with ice, Aquarius frets his urn ! 
If thaw'd, forth bsue, from its mouth severe, 
Raw clouds, that sadden all the' inverted year. 

When frost and fire with nuotial powers engag'd,- 
Frost, northward, fled the war, unequal wag'd ! 
Beneath the pole his legions urg'd their flight. 
And gain'd a cave profound and wide as night. 
O'er cheerless scenes by desolation own'd. 
High on an alp of ice he sits enthron'd! 
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One clay-cold hand, 1)J8 ciTstal beard sustains. 
And sceptre'd one, o'er wind and tempest reigns : 
O'er stony mi^^azines of hul, ttiat storm 
The blossom'd fruit, and flowery Spring deform. 
His languid eyes, like frozen lakes appear. 
Dim-gleaming all the light that wanders here. 
His robes snow-wrooght, and hoar^d with age ; his 

breath 
A nitrous damp, that strikes petii6c death. 

Far hence lies, ever freez'd, the northern main. 
That checks, and renders navigation vain ; 
That, shut against the sun's dissolving ray. 
Scatters the trembling tides of vanquish'd day. 
And, stretching eastward, half the world secures. 
Defies discovery, and like time endures! 

Now frost sent boreal blasts to scourge the air. 
To bind the streams, and leave the landscape bare ; 
Yet when, far west, his violence declines. 
Though here the brook, or lake, his power con- 
fines ; 
To rocky pools, to cataracts unknown 
His chains ! — to rivers, rapid like the Bhone ! 

The falling moon cast, cold, a quivering light. 
Just silver'd o'er the snow, and sunk ! — pale night 
Retir'd. The dawn in light g^y mists arose ! 
Shrill chants the'cock ! the hungry heifer lows ! 
Slow blush yon breaking clouds; — ^the sun's up- 

roU'd! 
The' expansive grey turns azure, chas'd with gold ; 
White-glittering ice, chang'd like the topaz, gleams, 
Reflecting saffron lustre from his beams. 

O Contemplation, teach me to explore. 
From Britain far remote, some distant shore '. 
From sleep a dream distinct and lively claim ; 
Clear let the vi^on strike the moral's aim ! 
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It comes ! I feel it o'er my ^ul serene ! 
Still mom begins, and frost retains the scene ! 

Hark ! — the loud horn's enlivening note's begun ! 
From rock to vale sweet-wandering echoes run ! 
Still floats the sound, shrill-winding, from a&r ! 
Wild beasts astonish'd dread the silvan war ! 
Spears to the sun in files embattled play, 
March on, charge briskly, and enjoy the fray ! 

Swans, ducks,. and geese, and the wing'd winter- 
brood, 
Chatter discordant on yon echoing flood ! 
At Babel thus, when Heaven the tongue confounds, 
Sudden a thousand different jargon-sounds. 
Like jangling bells, harsh mingling, grate the ear ! 
All stare ! all talk I all mean ; but noi^e cohere ! 
Mark ! wily fowlers meditate their doom. 
And smoky fate speeds ^undering through the 

gloom ! 
Stopp'd short, they cease in airy rings to fly. 
Whirl o'er and o'er, and, fluttering, fall and die. 

Still Fancy wafts me on ! deceiv'd I stand. 
Estranged, adventurous, on a foreign land ! 
Wide and more wide extends the scene unknown ; 
Where shall I turn, a Wanderer, and alone ? 

From hilly winds, and depths where snows remain. 
My winding steps up a steep mountain strain * 
Eniers'd a-top, I mark, the hills subside, 
AfiS towers aspire, but with inferior pride ! 
On this bleak height tall firs, with ice-work crown*d. 
Bend, while their flaky winter shades the ground ! 
Hoarse, arid direct, a blustering north-wind blows ! 
On boughs, thick-rustling, crack the crisped snows ! 
Tangles of frost half fright the wilder'd eye. 
By heat oft blacken'd like a lowering sky ! 
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Hence down the side two turbid rivulets pouf , 
And devious two, in one huge cataract roar ' 
While pleas'd the watery progress I pursue. 
Yon rocks in rough assemblage rush in view ! 
In form an ampliitheatre tliey rise ; 
And a dark gulf in their broad centre lies. 
There, the dim'd sight with dizzy weakness fails. 
And horror o'er the firmest brain prevails ! 
Thither these mountain-streams, their passage take. 
Headlong foam down, and form a dreadful lake ! 
The lake, high-swelling, so redundant grows, 
From the heap'd store derivM, a river flows; 
Which, deepening, travels through a distant wood. 
And, thence emerging, meets a sister-flood ; 
Mingled they flash on a wide-opening plain. 
And pass yon city to the far-seen main. 

So blend two souls by Heaven for union made. 
And strengthening ffirward, lend a mutual Md> 
And prove in every transient turn tbeir aim, 
Through finite life to infinite the same. 

Nop ends the landscape — ^Ocean, to my sight. 
Points a blue arm, where sailing ships delight, 
In prospect lessen'd '.—Now, new rocks rear'd high. 
Stretch a cross-ridge, and bar the curious eye ; 
There lies obscurM the ripening diamond's ray, 
And thence red-branching coral's rent away. 
In conic form there gelid crystal gi-ows ; 
Through such the palace-lamp gay lustre throws ! 
Lustre, which, through dim night, as various plays 
As play from yonder snows the chajigeful rays ! 
For nobler use the crystal's worth may rise. 
If tubes perspective hem the spotless prize; 
Through these the beams of the far-lengthen'd eye 
Measure known stars, and new remoter spy. 

Vol. XIX. G 
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Hence comroerce many a shortcn'd voyagf^e steer^ 
Shortened to months, the hazard once of years; 
Hence Halley's soul ethereal flight essays : 
Instructive there from orb to orb she strays ; 
Sees, round new countless suns, new systems roll ! 
Sees God in all ! and magnifies the whole ! 
Yon rocky side enrich'd the summer scene, 
And peasants search for herbs of healthful green ; 
Now naked, pale, and comfortless it lies, 
Like youth extended cold in death's disguise. 
There while without the sounding tempest swells, 
Incav'd secure the* exulting eagle dwells ; 
And there, when nature owns prolific spring. 
Spreads o'er her young a fondling mother's wing. 
. Swains, on the coast, the far-fam'd fish descry. 
That gives the fleecy robe the Tyrian dye ; 
While shells a scatter'd ornament bestow. 
The tinctur'd rivals of the showery bow. 
Yon limeless sands, loose driving with the wind. 
In future cauldrons useful textures find. 
Till, on the furnace thrown, the glowing mass 
Brightens, and, brightening, hardens into glass. 
When winter halcyons, flickering on the wave. 
Tune their complaints, yon sea forgets to rave; 
Though lash'd by storms, with naval pride o'erturn. 
The foaming deep in sparkles seems to bum, 
I.oud. winds turn zephyrs to enlarge their notes, 
And each safe nest on a calm surface floats. 

Now veers the wind full east; and keen, and sore. 
Its cutting influence aches in every porh ! 
How weak tliy fabric, man I—a puff, thus blown, 
Staggera thy strength, and echoes to thy groan. 
A tooth's minutest nerve let anguish seize ; 
Swift kindred fibres catch ! (so frail oiir ease !) 
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Finch'd, pierc'd, and toni, en 

They smart, and swell, and thiols andslioot cnn^d * 

From nerve to nerre fierce flies the* emili B g pan! 

— ^And are we of this raigiity fabric vain ? 

Now my blood chills ! scarce tfaroogh my Tcias it 

Sure on each blastashiTering* ague rides! [f^fidcs* 

Wam'dy let me this Ueak emioeiicc fonake. 

And to the vale a different windinf^ take ! 

Half I descend : my spirits last decay ; 
A terrace now relieves my weary way. 
Close with this stage a precipice ombiacs; 
Whence still the spacious country &r drrjiiir^ '. 
The herds seem insects in the distant giadc% 
And men dinunish'd, as^ at noon, their slttdcs! 
Thick on this top o'ergrown, for walks are sees 
Grey, leafless wood, and winter-greens betweea* 
The reddening berry, deep-ting'd hoDy i 
And matted misletoe, the white, bestows ! 
Though lost the banqoet of a 
Though on broad oaks no yemal anbrage i 
These boughs the silenc'd, sluveringsoi^slefsaeck ' 
These foodfiil berries fill the hungry beak. 

Beneath appears a place, all outward, bare. 
Inward the dreary mansion of despair! 
The water of the mountain-road, half-stn^d. 
Breaks o'er it wild, and fills a brown rasrade, 

Has Nature this rou|^ naked piece deaign'd. 
To hold inhabitants of mortal kind \ 
She has. Approached appears a deep descent. 
Which opens in a rock a large extent ! 
And, hark! — its hollow entrance reacVd, I hear 
A trampling sound of footsteps hastemng near 1 
A death4ike chilness thwarts my pantii^ breast. 
Soil ! the wish'd object stands at length confcst ! 
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Of youth his form I— But why with aiifjuish bent? 
Why pin'd with sallow marks of discontent ? 
Yet patioBoe, labouring- to beguile his care. 
Seems to raise hope, and smiles away despair. 
Compassion in his eye, surveys my grief. 
And, in his voice, invites me to relief: 
* Preventive of thy call, behold my haste, 
(He says) nor let warm thanks thy spirits waste ! 
All fear forget — each portal I possess, 
Duty wide opens to receive distress.' 
ObligM, I follow, by his guidance led; 
The vaulted roof re-echoing to our tread ! • 
And now, in s^'jar*d divisions, I survey 
f Chambers sequestered from.the glare of day j 
Yet needful lights are taught to intervene, 
Through rifts r each forming a perspective scene. 

In front a parlour meets my entering view. 
Opposed, a room to sweet refection due. 
Here my chill'd veins are warm'd by chippy fires. 
Through the bored rock above, the smoke expires ; 
Neat, o'er a homely board, a napkin's spread, 
Crown'd with a heapy .canister of bread. 
A maple cup is next drspatch'd, to bring 
The comfort of the salutary spring : 
Nor mourn we absent blesang^ of the vine. 
Here laughs a frugal bowl of rosy wine : 
And savoury cates, upon clean embers cast. 
Lie hissing, till snatch'd off; a rich repast ! 
Soon leap my spirits with enliven'd pow'r, 
And in gay converse glides the feastful hour. 

The Hermit thus : * Thou wonder'st at thy fare : 
On me yon city kind bestows her care : 
Meat for keen famine, and the generous juice. 
That warms chill life, her charities produce : 
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Accept without rewaid; uoask'd twas niBe ; 
Here what tliy health requires* as free be tfaine. 
Hence learn tiliat Gon, (wfao, iu the tune of needy 
In frozen deserts c:an the raven feed) 
Well sought, will delegate some pf^ring breast. 
His second means, to suixour man distresL' 
He paus'd. — ^Deep thought upon his aspect gloom'd; 
Then he, with smile humane, his voice reaum'd; 
* I'm just informed, (and laugh me not to scorn) 
By one' unseen hy thee, thou'rt Engfish-bom. 
Of England I — ^l*o me the British state 
nises, in dear memorial, ever great ! 
Here stand we conscious : — diffidence suspend ! 
Free flow our words ! — pid ne'er thy Muse extend 
To gr^ts, where contemplation smiles seren%^ 
Where angels visit, and where joys convene ? 
To groves, where more than mortal voices rise P 
Catch the wrapt soul, and waft it to the skies ' 
This cave— yon walks !~rBut, ere I more unfold, 
What artful scenes thy eyes shall here behold. 
Think subjects of my toil: nor wondering gaze I 
What cannot industry completely raise ^ 
Be the whole earth in one great landscape found. 
By industry is all with beauty crown'd ! 
He, he alone, explores the mine for gain. 
Hews the hard rock, or harrows up the plain ; 
He forms the sword to smite, he sheathes the steel. 
Draws health from herbs, and shows the balm to heal( 
Or with loom'd wool the native robe supplies; 
Or bids young plants in future forests rise ; 
Or fells the monarch oak, which, borne away. 
Shall, with new grace, the distant ocean sway ; 
Hence golden Commerce views her wealth increase, 
The blissful child of liberty and Peace. 
G2 



Oh, still proceed, with sacred rapture ftr'd ! 
Unenvied had he liv'd, if unadmir'd.' 

* Let envy (he rephed) all ireful rise. 
Envy pursues alone the brave and wise : 
Maro and Socrates inspire her pain. 
And, Pope, the monarch of the tuneful train ! 
To whom be Nature's and Britannia's praise ! 
All their bright honours rush into his lays ! 
And all that gplorious warmth his lays reveal, 
AVhich only poets, kings, and patriots feel ! 
Though gay as mirth, as curious thought sedati:^ 
As elegance polite, as power elate ; 
Profound as -reason, and as justice clear ; 
Soft as compassion, yet as truth severe ; 
As bounty copious, as persuasion sweet. 
Like nature various, and hke art complete ,- 
So fine her morals, so subhme her views. 
His life is almost equalled by his Muse. 
O Pope ! since Envy is decreed by fate, 
Since she pursues alone the wise and great ; 
In one small, emblematic landscape see. 
How vast a distance 'twixt thy foe and thee ; 
Truth from an eminence surveys our scene, 
<A hill, where all is. cleft, and all serene.) 
Kude eartli-bred storms o'er meaner valleys blow. 
And wandering mists roll, blackening, fat below i 
Dark, and debas'd, like them, is Envy's aim. 
And clear, and eminent, like Trutli, thy fame.' 
Thus I : — * From what dire cause can envy spring>P 
, Or why embosom we a viper's sting?' 
* 'Tis Envy «tings our dai-ling passion, pride. 
Alas! (the man of mighty soul replied) 
Why choose we miseries i Most derive their birtk 
From one bad source— we dread superior worth j 
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Prefer'd, it seems a satire on our own ; 
Then heedless to excel we meanly moan : 
Then we abstract our views, and Itjnvy show. 
Whence springs the misery pride is doom'd to know. 
Thus folly pain creates : by wisdom's pow*r. 
We shun the weight of many a restless hour-^ 
Lo ! I meet wrong : perhaps the wrong I feel 
Tends, by the scheme of things, to public weal. 
I, of the whole am part — ^the joy men see. 
Must circulate, and so revolve to roe. 
Why should I then of private loss complain ? 
Of loss, that proves, per chance, a brother's gjain ? 
The wind, that binds one bark within the bay. 
May waft a richer freight its wish'd-for way. 
If nuns redundant flood the abject ground, 
Mountains are but supplied, when vales'are drownM; 
If, with soft moisture swell'd, the vale looks gay. 
The verdure of the mountain fades away. 
Shall clouds, but at my welfare's call descend ? 
Shall g^vity for me her laws suspend? 
For me shall suns their noontide course forbear ? 
Or motion not subsist to influence air ? 
Let the means vary, be they frost or flame, 
Thy end, O Nature ! still remains the same ! 
Be this the motive of a wise man's care, — 
To shun deserving ills, and learn to bear.' 
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While thus a mind humane and wise he shows, 
All-eloquent of truth his language flows, [pears; 
Youth, though depress'd, through all his form ap- 
Through all his sentiments, the depth of years. 
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Thus ye—* Yet farther industry behold. 

Which conscious wsuts new wonders to unfold. 

Enter my chapel next — Lo ! here begin 

The hallow'd rites that check the growth of sin.* 

When first we met, how soon you seem'd to know 

M}' bosom labouring with the throl;>s of woe ! 

Such racking throbs ! — Soft ! when I rouse those 

cares, 
On my chill'd mind, pale recollection glares ! 
When moping Frenzy strove my thoughts to sway* 
Here prudent labours chas'd her power away. 
Full, and rough-rising from yon sculptured wall. 
Bold prophets, nations to repentance call ! [groan \ 
Meek martyrs smile in flames! gor'd champions 
And muse-like cherubs tune their harps in stone ! 
Next shadow'd light a rounding force bestows. 
Swells into life, and speaking action grows ! 
Here pleasing, melancholy subjects find. 
To calm, amuse, exalt, the pensive mind ! 
This figure tender grief, like mine, implies, 
And semblant thoughts, that earthly pomp despise. 
Such penitential Magdalene reveals ; 
Loose -veil*d, in negligence of charms she kneels. 
Though dress, near-stored, its vanity supplies. 
The vanity of dress unheeded lies. 
The sinful world in sorrowing eye she keeps. 
As o'er Jerusalem Messiah weeps. 
One hand her bosom smites ; in one appears 
The lifted lawn, that drinks her falling tears. • 

' Since evil outweighs g^od, and sways mankind. 
True fortitude assumes the patient mind : 
Such prov'd Messiah's, though to suffering bom. 
To penury, repulse, reproach, and scorn, 
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Here, by the pencil, mark his flight designed ; 
The wearied virgin by a stream recfin'd, 
Who feeds the child : her looks a charm ex|>ress, 
A modest charm, that dignifies distress. 
Boughs o'er their heads with blushing fruits depend, 
"Which angels to her busied consort bend. 
Hence by the smiling infant seems discem'd. 
Trifles, concerning Him, all heaven concern*d. 

* Here the transfigur'd Son from earth retires : 
See ! the white form in a bright cloud aspires ! 
Full on his followers bursts a flood 6f rays. 
Prostrate they fall beneath the' overwhelming 

blaze ! 
Like noontide summer-suns the rays appear, 
UnsuflTerable, magnificent, and near ! 
What sceoe of agony the garden brings; 
The cup of gall ; the suppliant King of kingfs ! 
The crown, of thorns ; the cross, that felt him die j 
These, languid in the sketch, unfinish'd lie. 
There, from the dead, centurions see him rise. 
See ; but struck down with horrible surprise ! 
As the first glory seem'd a sun at noon. 
This casts the silver splendor of the moon. 

* Here peopled day, the' ascending God surveys ! 
The glory varies, as the myriads gaze ! 

Now soften'd, Hke a sun at distance seen, 
When through a cloud bright-glancing, yet serene ! 
Now fast increasing to the crowd amaz'd. 
Like some vast meteor high in ether rais'd ! 
' My labour, yon higli-vaulted altar stains 
With dyes, that emulate ethereal plains. 
The convex glass which in that opefiing glows. 
Mid circlij)g rays a picturVd Saviour shows ! 
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Bright it collects the beams, which, trembling, a 
Back from the God, a showery jadiance fall. 
Lightening the scene beneath ! a scene divine ! 
Where saints» clouds, seraphs, intermingled shine ! 

* Here waterfalls, that play melodious round, 
like a sweet oi'gan, swell a lofty sound ! 
The solemn notes' bid earthly pas»ons fly. 
Lull all my cares, and lift my soul on high ! 
This monumental marble — ^this I rear 
To one — Oh ! ever mourn'd! — Oh ! ever dear!' 
He stopt— pathetic sighs the pause supply. 
And the prompt tear starts, quivering, on his eye ! 
I look'd — ^two columns near the wall were seen. 
An imaged beauty stretch'd at length between. 
Near the wept fair, her harp Cecilia strung; 
Leaning, from high, a listening angel hupg! 
Friendship, whose figure at the feet remains, 
A phoenix, with irradiate crest, sustains :* "^ 
This gracM one palm, while one extends to' impart 
Two foreign hands, that clasp a burning heart. 
A pendent veil two hovering seraphs raise, 
"Which op'ening heaven upon the roof displays ! 
And two, benevolent, less distant, hold 
A vase, collective of perfumes uproU'd I 
These from the heart, by friendship held, arise. 
Odorous as incense gathering in the skies. 
In the fond pelican is love exprest. 
Who t)pens to her young her tender breast. 
Two mated turtles hovering hang in air. 
One by a falcon struck ! — In wild despair. 
The hermit cries — * So death, alas ! destroys 
The tender consort of my cares and joys !' 
Again soft tears upon his eyelid hung, 
^gain check'd sounds died, fluttering, on liis tongue. 
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Too well his pining inmost tbougfat i know ! 
Too well e'en mlence tells the storied woe ! 
To his my sighs, to his my tears reply ! 
I stray o'er all the tpmb a wateiy eye ! 

Next on the wall her scenes cf life I gaz'd. 
The form back-leaning, by a |^be half-nis'd ! 
Cherubs a proffer'd crown of glory show, 
Ey'd wistful by the' admiring fair below. 
In action eloquent dispos'd her hands. 
One shows her breast, in rapture one expands! 
lliis the fond hermit seiz'd !— o'er all his sou]. 
The soft, wild, wailing, amorous passion stole! 
In stedfast gaze his eyes her aspect keep, 
Then turn away, awhile dejected weep ; 
Then he reverts 'em ; but rereils in vatn, 
Dimm'd with the swelling grief that streams again. 

* Where now is my philosophy ? (he cries) 
My joy, hope, reason, my Olympia dies ! 
Why did I e'er that prime of blessings know ? 
Was it, ye cruel fates, to' embitter woe ? 
Why would your bolts not level first my bead ? 
Why must I live to weep Olympia dead ? 
— Sir, I had once a. wife ! fair bloom'd her youth. 
Her form was beauty, and her soul was truth ! 
Oh, she was dear ! How dear, what words can say f 
She dies !^ — my heaven at once is snatch'd away ! 
Ah ! what avails^ that, by a father's care, 
1 rose a wealthy and illustrious heir ! 
That early in my youth I leam'd to prove 
The' instructive, pleasing, academic g^ve ? 
That in the senate eloquence was mine ? 
That valour g^ve me in the field to shine ? 
That love shower'd blessings too— £Etr more than all 
High rapt ambition e'er could happy call f 

Vol. XIX. H 
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Ah ! — WhU are these, which e?en the wise adore P 
Lost is my pride ! — Olympia is no more ! 
Had I, ye persecuting^ powers ! been born 
The world's cold pity, or, at best, its scorn ; 
Of wealth, of rank, of kindred warmth bereft; 
To want, to shame, to ruthless censure left ! - 
Patience, or pride, to this relief supplies ! 
But a lost wife !-*-there ! there distraction lies ! 

* Now three sad years I yield me all to grief. 
And fly the hated comfort of relief: 
Though rich, great, young, I leave a pompous seat 
(My brother's now) to seek some dark retreat : 
Mid cloister'd solitary tombs I stray,* 
Despair and horror lead the cheerless way ! 
My sorrow g^ws to such a wild excess. 
Life, injur'd life, must wii^ the passion less ! 
** Olympia ! — My Olympia's lost !" I cry. 
" Olympiads lost !" the hollow vaults reply. 
Louder I make my lamentable moan ; 
The swelling echoes learn like me to g^an; 
The ghosts to scream, as through lone aisles they 

sweep ! v 

The shrines to shudder, and the saints to weep ! 

< Now grief and rage, by gathering sighs supprest. 
Swell my full heart, and heave my labouring breast ! 
With struggling starts, each vital string they stradn. 
And strike the tottering fabric of my brain ! 
O'er my sunk spirits frowns a vapoury scene. 
Woe's dark retreat! the madding maze of Spleen ! 
A deep damp gloom o'erspreads the ipurky cell ; 
Here pining thoughts, and secret terroi*s dwell ; 
Here learn the g^eat unreal wants to feig^ ! 
Unpleasing truths here mortify the vain ! 
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Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguil'd, 
Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild ! 
Here first Credulity on Reason won ! 
And here false ZesJ mysterious rants begun ! 
Here Love impearls each mbment with a tear. 
And Superstition owes to Spleen her fear ! 

* Fantastic lightnings, through the dreary way. 
In swifl short signals flash the bursting day I 
Above^ beneath, across, around, they fly ! 
A dire deception strikes the mental eye ! 
By the blue fires, pale phantoms grin severe ! 
Shrill, fancied echoes wound the' aflrigh1;^d ear ! 
Air-banish'd spirits flag in fogs profound ! • 
And, all-obscene, shed baneful damps around! 
Now whispers, trembling, in some feeble wind. 
Sigh out prophetic fears, and freeze the mind ! 

' Loud laughs the hag ! — She mocks complaint 
Unroofs the den, and l€ts in more than day. [away. 
Swarms of wild £uicies,, winged in various flight. 
Seek emblematic shades, and mystic light ! 
Some drive with Hpid steeds the shining car ! 
These nod from thrones ; those thunder in the war ! 
Till, tir'd, they turn from the delusive show, 
Sltart from wild joy, and fix in stupid woe. 

' Here the lone hour a blank of life displays. 
Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raise ; 
A fiend in evil moments ever nigh ! 
Death in her hand, and frenzy in her eye ! 
Her eye all red, and sunk ! — ^A rolje she wore, . 
"With life's calamities embroidered oler. 
A mirror in one hand collective shows. 
Varied, and n^ultiplied, that group of woes. 
This endless foe to generous toil and pain 
Lolls on a couch for. ease ; but lolls in vain ; 
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She muses o'er bcr woe-embroider'4 vest, 
And self-abhorrence heig^htens in her breast. 
To shun her care, the force of sleep she tries, 
Still wakes her mind, thoug^h sUimbers doze her eyes: 
She dreams, starts, rises, stalks from place to place. 
With restless, thoug^htful, interrupted pace ; 
Now eyes the sim, and curses^every ray. 
Now the ^een ground, where colour fades away. 
Dim spectres dance ! again her eye she reai^i ; 
Then from the blood-shot ball wipes purpled tears ; 
Then presses hard her brow, with mischief fraught. 
Her bro\( half bursts with agony of thought! 
" Fronk me, (she cries) pale wretch, thy comfort 
Bom of Despair, and Suicide my name ! [claim. 
Why should thy life a moment's pain endure ? 
Here every object proffers grief a cure." [shoot ! 
She points where leaves of hemlock blackening 
** Fear not ! pluck ! eat (said she) the sovereign root ! 
Then Death, reversed, shall bear his ebon lance ! 
Soft o'er thy sight shall ^wim the shadowy trance ! 
Or leap yon rock, possess a watry g^ave. 
And leave wild sorrow to the wind and wave ! 
Or mark — ^this poniard thus from misery frees;** 
She wounds her breast ! — ^the g^lty steel I seize 1 
Straight, where she struck, a smoking spring of gore 
Wells from the wound, and floats the crimson'd floor. 
She faints ! she fades !^-calm thoughts the deed re- 
volve. 
And now, unstaBtling, ^x the iWte resolve ; 
Death drops hte terrors, and, with charming wiles^ 
Winning, and kind, like my Olympia smiles ! 
He points the passage to the seats divine, 
W^here poets, heroes, sainted lovers shine ! 
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I come, Olympia; — My rear*d arm extends; 
Half to my breast the threatening point descends ! 
Straij^ht thunder rotfks the land! new lightnings 

play! 
When, lo ! a voice resounds—" Arise ! away ! 
Away ! nor murmur at the' afflictive rod ! 
Nor tempt the vengeance of an ang^y God ! 
Fly'st thou from Providence for vain relief? 
Such ill-sought ease shall draw avenging grief. 
Honour, the more obstructed, stronger shines, 
And zeal by persecution's rage refines : 
By woe, the soul to daring actions swells ; 
By wde, in paintless patience it excels ; 
From patience, prudent clear experience springs, 
And traces knowledge through the course of things ! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, success, 
Renown : — ^whate'er men covet and caress." 

' The vanish'd fiend thus sent a hollow voice — 
'* Would'st thou be happy ! Straight be death thy 

chdice. 
How mean are those, who passively complain ; 
While active souls, more free, their fetters strain ? 
Though knowledge thine, hope, fortitude, success, 
Renown :— whate'er men covet and caress : 
On earth success must in its turn g^ve way, 
And ev'n perfection introduce decay. « 

Never the world of spirits thus — their rest 
Untouch'd! entire ! once happy, ever blest \" 

* Earnest the heavenly voice responsive cries, 
•* Oh, listen not to subtilty unwise ! 
Thy guardian saint, who moutns thy hapless fate, 
Heav'n grants to prop thy virtue, ere too late. 
Know, if thou wih thy dear-lov'd wife deplore, 
Olympia waits thee on a foreign shore ! 
H3 
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There in a cell thy last remains be spent ; 
Aw&y • deceive Despair, and find Content !" 

' I heard, obeyM ; nor more of fiite comphdn'd ; 
Long^ seas I measur'd, and this mountun gnn'd. 
Soon to a yawning rift, chance tum'd my way ; 
A den it prov'd where a huge serpent lay ! 
Flame-ey*d he lay ! — ^He rages now for food. 
Meets my first glance, and meditates my blood ! 
His bulk, in many a gather'd orb uproU'd, 
Rears spire on spire ! His scales, bedropt with g<Ad, 
Shine bumish'din the sun ! Such height they gain. 
They dart green lustre on the distant main ! 
Now writhM in dreadfiil slope, he stoops his criest. 
Furious to fix on my unshielded breast ! 
Just as h(s(^ springs, my sabre smites the foe 1 
Headless h>^.falls beneath the' unerring blow ! 
Wrath yet remafaiSi^though strength his fabric leaves. 
And the meant hiss, the gasping mouth deceives; 
The lengthening trunk slow-loosdns every fold. 
Lingers in life ; then stretches stiff, and* cold ; 
Just as the' inveterate son of mischief ends. 
Comes a white dove, and near the spot descends ; 
I hail this omen ! all bad passions cease. 
Like the slain snake, and all within is peace. 

* Next, to Religion this plsdn roof I raise! 
In duteous rites my hallow'd tapers blaze ! 
I bid due incense on my altar smoke ! 
Then, at this tomb, my promis'd Love invoke ! 
She hears ! — She comes t — My heart what raptures 

warm? 
All my Ol3rmpia sparkles in the form ! 
No pale, wan, livid mark of death she bears ! 
Each roseate look a quickening transport weara* 
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A robe of light, high-^nt>nght, her shape invests; 
Unzon'd, the swelling' beauty of her breasts! 
Her auburn hair each flowing ring resumes, 
In her fair hand. Love's branch of myrtle blooms ! 
Silent, awhile, each well-known charm I trace ; 
Then thus, (while nearer she avoids the' embrace) 
*• Thou dear deceit!"— must I a shade pursue ? 
Dazzled I g^e !— ^thou swim'st before my view !" 
Dipt in ethereal dews, her bough divine [shine : 
Sprinkles my eyes, which, strengthened, bear the 
Still thus I urge (for still the shadowy bliss 
Shuns the warm g^rasp, nor yields the tender kiss) 
*' Oh, fly not ! — ^fade not ! listen to Love's call ; 
She lives ! — no more I'm man ! — ^I'm spirit all ! 
Then let me snatch thee ! — press thee ! — ^take me 

whole ! '^ 

Oh, close ! — ^yet closer !— closer to my soul ! 
Twice round her waist my eager arms entwin'd. 
And, twice deceiv'd, my frenzy clasp'd the wind ! 
Then thus I rav'd— ** Behold thy husband .kneel. 
And judge ! O judge, what agonies I feel ! 
Oh ! be no longer, if unkind, thus fair ; 
Take Horror's shape, and fright me with despair ! 
Rather than thus, unpitying, see my moan, 
Far rather frown, and fix me here in stone ! 
But mock not thus" — ** Alas ! (the chatmer said. 
Smiling ; and, ih-her smile, soft radiance play'd) 
Alas ! no more eluded strength employ, 
To clasp a shade I-^-What more is mortal joy ? 
Man's bliss is, like his knowledge, but surmis'd ; 
One ignorance, the other pain disg^is'dl 
Thou wert (had all thy wish been«till possest) 
Supremely curst from being gpreatly blest } 
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For oh ! so fair, so dear was I to thee, 
Thoa hadst forgot thy God, to worship me ; 
This he foresaw, and snatch'd me to the tomb ; 
AboVe I 6ourish in unfading bloom. 
Think me not lost : for thee I heaven implore ! 
Thy guardian angel, though a wife no more ! 
I, when abstracted from thia world you seem. 
Hint the pure thought, and frame the heavenly 

dream ! 
Close at thy side, when morning streaks the air. 
In Music's voice I wake thy mind to pray'r ! 
By me, thy hymns, like purest incense, rise. 
Fragrant with grace, and pleasing to the skies ! 
And when that form shall from its clay refine, 
(That only bar betwixt my soul and thine !) 
When thy lov'd spirit mounts to realms of light. 
Then shall Olympia aid thy earliest flight ; 
Mingled we'll flame in raptures, that aspire 
Beyond all youth, all sense, and all desire." 
She ended. Still such sweetness dwells behind. 
The' enchanting voice still warbles in my mind : 
But, lo 1 the' unbodied vision fleets away ! — 
— " Stay, my Olympia ! — ^I conjure thee, stay ! 
Yet stay^— for thee my memory learns to smart ! 
Sure every vein contains a bleeding heart ! 
Sooner shall splendor leave the blaze of day. 
Than love, so pure, so vaist as mine, decay. 
From the same heavenly source its lustre came. 
And glows, immortal, with congenial flame ! 
Ah ! let me. not with fires neglected burn ; 
Sweet mistress of my soul, return, return!" 
Alas ! — she's fled ! — ^I traverse now the place, 
Where my enampur'd thoughts her footsteps trace. 
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Now, o'er the tomb, I bend my drooping' head. 
There tears, the eloquen<:e of sorrow, shed: 
Sighs choke my words, unable te express 
The pang^s, the throbs of speechless tenderness ! 
, Not with more -ardent, more transparent flame. 
Call dying saints on their Creator's name. 
Than 1 on her's : — but, through yon yielding door, 
Glides a new phantom o'er the illumin'd floor ! ^ 
The roof swift-kindles from the beaming groimd. 
And floods of living lustre flame around ! 
In all the majesty of light array'd, 
Awful it shines ! — 'tis Cato'^ honour'd shade ! 
As 1 the heavenly visitant pursue, 
Sublimer glory opens to my view ! , 
He speaks ! — But, oh ! what words shall dare repeat 
His thoughts !-«-they leave me fir'd with patriot heat. 
More tlian poetic raptures now I feel. 
And own that godlike passion, public zeal ! 
But, from my frailty, it receives a stain. 
I grow, unlike my great^inspirer, vain ; 
And bum, once more, the busy world to know, 
And would in scenes of action foremost glow ! 
Where proud ambition points her dazzling rays . 
Where coronets and crowns, attractive blaze ! 
When my Olympia leaves the realms above. 
And lures me back to solitary love : 
She tells me '' Truth prefers an humble state, 
That genuine greatness shuns the being great ! 
That mean are those, who false-term'd honour prize ; 
Whose fabrics from^their country's ruin rise j 
Who look the traitor, like the patriot fair ; 
Who, to enjoy the vineyard, wrong the heir. 
I hear ! — ^tlurough all iny veins new transports roll I 
I gaze !^-warm love coines rushing oh my soul i 
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There crowds, witii stable tread, and levell'd eye* 
Lift and dismiss the quoits, that whirling fly. 
With force' superior, not. with skill so triie* 
The ponderous disk from Roman sinews Aew. 
Where neighbouring hills some cloudy sheet sustidn, 
Freez'd o'er the netlier vale a pensive plain. 
Cross the roof M hollow rolls the massy round. 
The crack'd ice rattles,^ and the rocks resound ! 
Censures, disputes, and laughs, alternate rise ; 
And deafening clangor thunders up the skies.* 

Thus, amid crowded images, serene. 
From hour to. hour we pass'd, from scene to scene : 
Fast wore the night. Full long we pac'd our way ; 
Vain steps! the city yet far distant lay. 
"While thus the Hermit, ere my wonder spoke, 
Methought, with new amusemenif, silence broke : 
* Yon aniber-hued cascade, which fleecy flies 
Through rocks, and i^||kys along the trackless skies» 
To frolic fairies mark^ne mazy ring; 
Forth to the dance from little cells they spring, 
Measur'd to pipe, pr harp ! — and next they stand, 
Marsball'd beneath the moon, a radiant band ! 
In frost-work now delight the sportive kind : 
Now court wild fancy in the whistling wind. 

' Hark !— the funereal bell's deep-sounding toU, 
To bliss, from misery, calls some righteous soul ! 
Just freed from lifif, like' swift-ascending fire. 
Glorious it mounts, and gleams from yonder spire ! 
Light claps its wings !-^lt views, with pitying sight. 
The friendly mounier pay the pious rite ; [air; 
The plume high-wrought, that blackening nods in 
The slow-pac'd weeping pomp ; the solemn pray*r ; 
The decent tomb ; the verse, that sorrow gives. 
Where to remembrance sweet, fair virtue lives. 
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' Now to mxd-heav'n the whitenM moon incline*, 
And shades contract, marked out in clearer lines ; 
With noiseless gloom the plains are delag'd o'er i 
See ! — from the north what streaming meteors pour ! 
Beneath Bodtes springs the radiant train. 
And quiver through the axle of his wain. 
O'er altars thus, impainted, we behold 
Half-circling glories shoot in rays of gold. 
Cross ether swift elance the yivid fires ! 
As swift ag^n each pointed flame retires ; 
In fancy's eye encountering armies glare. 
And sanguine ensigns wave unfurl'd in air ! 
Hence the weak vulgar deem impending fiite, 
A monarch ruin'd, or unpeopled state. 
Thus comets, dreadful visitants ! arise. 
To them wild omens, science to the wise ! 
These mark the comet to the sun incline. 
While deep-red flames around its centre shine ! 
While its fierce rear a winding trail displays. 
And lights all ether with the sweepy blaze ! 
Or when, compell'd, it flies the torrid zone. 
And shoots by worlds unnumber'd, and unknown -, 
By worlds, whose people, all-aghast with fear. 
May view that minister of vengeance near ! 
mi now the trannent glow, remote, and lost. 
Decays, and darkens mid involving frost ! 
Or when it, sun-ward, drinks rich beams again. 
And bums imperious on the' etherial plain ! 
The leam'd-one, curious, eyes it from afar. 
Sparkling through night, a new, illustrious star !' 

The moon, descending, saw us now pursue 
The various talk ; — the city near in view ! 
* Here from still life (he cries) avert thy sight. 
And mark what deeds adorn, or shame the night ! 

Vol.. XIX. I 
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But, heedful, each immodest prospect fly ; 

Where decency forbids enquiry's eye. 

Man were not man, without love's wanton fire, 

But reason's glory is to quell desire. 

What are thy fruits, O lust ? Short blessings, bought 

With long remorse, the seed of bitter thought ; 

Perhaps some babe, to dire diseases born, 

Doom'd for another's crimes, through life, to moam ; 

Or raurder'd, to preserve a mother's fame ; 

Or cast obscure ; the child of want and shame ! 

False pride ! What vices on our conduct steals 

From the world's eye one frailty to conceal ? 

Ye cruel mothers !- — Soft ! those words command ; 

So near shall, cruelty and mother stand ? 

Can the dove's bosom snaky venom draw ? 

Can its foot sharpen, like the vulture's claw ? 

Can the fond goat, or tender fleecy dam, 

Howl, like the wolf, to tear the kid or lamb ? 

Yes, there are mothers' — ^There I fear'd his aim. 

And, conscious, trembled at the coming name ; 

Then, with a sigh, his issuing words oppos'd ! 

Straight, with a falling tear, the speech he clos'd. 

That tenderness which ties of blood deny. 

Nature repaid me from a strangei*'s eye. 

Pale grew my cheeks ! — But now to general views 

Our converse turns, which thus my friend renews. 

* Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay. 
Drowns the dim night, and counterfeits the day. 
From lumin'd windows glancing on the eye, 
Around, athwart, the frisking shadows fly; 
There midnight riot spreads illusive joys. 
And fortune, healtli, and dearer time, destroys. 
Soon death's dark agent to luxuriant ease. 
Shall wake sharp warnings in some fierce disease. 
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* O man ! thy fabric's like a well-form*d state ; 
Thy thoughts, firet-rank'd, were sure desigii'd the 

gi*eat ! 
Passions plebeians are, which faction raise; 
Wine, like pour'd oil, excites the raging^ bkze: 
Then giddy anarchy's rude triumphs rise : 
Then sovereign reason from her empire flies : 
That ruler once deposed, wisdom and wit. 
To noise and folly, place and power submit; 
Like a frail bark thy weaken'd mind is tost, 
Unsteer'd, unbalanc'd, till its wealthls lost 

* The miser-spirit eyes the spendthri^ heir. 
And mourns, too late, effects of sordid care. 
His treasures fly to cloy each Owning slave ; 
Yet grudge a stone to dignify his grave. 

For this, low-thoughted craft his Ufe employ'd ; 
For this, though wealthy, he no wealth enjoy 'd; 
For this, he grip'd the poor, and alms denied. 
Unfriended liv'd, and unlamented died, 
yet smile, griev'd shade ! when that unprosperous 

store 
Fast lessens, when gay hours return no more ; 
Smile at ^y heir, beholding in his fall. 
Men once obliged, like him, ungrateful all ! 
Then thought-inspiring woe his heart shall mend. 
And prove his only wise, unflattering friend. 

* Folly e^^iibits thus unmanly sport, 

"While plotting Mischief keeps reserved her court. 
Lio! from that mount, in blasting sulphur broke. 
Stream flames voluminous, enwrap'd with smoke ! 
In chariot-shape they whirl up yonder tow'r. 
Lean on its brow, and like destruction low'r ! 
From the black depth a fiery legion springes ; 
£ach bold, bad spectre claps her sounding wings : 
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And straight beneath a summon'd, trautorous band, 
On horrpr bent, in dark convention stand : 
From each fiend's mouth a ruddy vapour flows. 
Glides through the roof, and o'er the council glows : 
The villains, close beneath the' infection pent. 
Feel, all-possess'd, their rising galls ferment ; 
And bum with faction, hate, and vengeful ire^ 
For rapine, blood, and devastation dire ! 
But Justice marks their ways : she waves, in air, 
The sword, high-threatening, like a comet's glare. 

' While here d^k Villany herself deceives. 
There studious Honesty our view relieves. 
A feeble taper, from yon lonesome room, ^ 

Scattering thin rays, just glimmers through the 

gloom. 
There sit» the sapient Bard in museful mood. 
And glows impassion'd for his country's good ! ' 
All the bright spirits of the just, combin'd, 
Inform, refine, and prompt his towering mind ! 
He tak^s the gifted quill from hands divine. 
Around his temples rj^ys refulgent shine ! 
Now rapt ! now more than man ! — ^I see him climb,- 
To view this speck of earth from worlds sublime ! 
I see him now o'er Nature's works preside ! 
How clear the vision ! and the scene how wide ! 
Let some a name by adulation raise. 
Or scandal, meaner than a venal praise ! 
" My Muse (he cries) a nobler prospect view ! 
Through fancy's wilds some moral's point pursue ! 
Frotn dark deception clear-drawn truth display. 
As from black chaos rose resplendent day ! 
Awake compassion, and bid terror rise ! 
Bid humble sorrows strike superior eyes! 
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So pamper'd pow'r, imconacious r f distre«^ 
May see, be mov'd, and, being* mov'd, redrcM." 
Ye traitors, tyrants, fear his stinging' lay! 
Ye powers unlov'd, unpitied in decay \ 
But know, to you sweet-blossomM Fame he brings 
Ye heroes, patriots, and paternal kings ! 
'O Thou, who 'formed, who raised the poet's 
art, 
(Voice of thy will!) unerring force impart! 
If wailing worth can generous warmth excite. 
If verse can gild instruction with delight. 
Inspire his honest Muse with orient flame, 
^o rise, to dare, to reach the noblest aim * 

' But, O my friend ! mysterious is our fitfe * 
How mean his fortune, though his mind, elate ! 
:£nea8-like, he passes through the crowd. 
Unsought, unseen, beneath misfortune's cloud; 
Or seen with slight regard : unpnus'd his name ; 
llis a|ter-honour, and our a^er-shame. 
The doom'd desert to avarice stands confeai^ds 
•/Her eyes averted art, and Stcel'd her breast. 
•Envy asquint the future wonder eyes: 
Bold Insult, pointing, hoots him as he flies ; 
While coward Censure, skill'd in darker way%! 
Hints sure detraction in dissembled praise ! 
Hunger, thirst, nakedness, there grievous fidl ! 
Unjust Decision too ! — ^that tongue of gall ! 
Slow comes Relief, with no mild charms endued, 
Usher*d by Pride, and by Reproach pursued. 
Forc'd Pity meets him with a cold respect. 
Unkind as Scorn, ungenerous as Neglect. 

•Yet, suffering Worth! thy fortitude will shinet 
Thy foes are Virtue's, and her friends are thine ! 
12 
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Patience is thine, and Peace thy days shall crowR; 
Thy treasure Prudence, and thy claim Renown : 
Myriads, unborn, shall mourn thy hapless late. 
And myriads grow, by thy example, great ! 
Hark! from the watch-tower rolls the trumpet's 

sound. 
Sweet through still nigfht, proclaiming safety round ! 
Yon shade illustrious quits th^ realms of rest. 
To aid some orphan of its race distrest. 
Safe winds him through the subterraneous way, 
That mines yon mansion, grown with ruin grey ; 
And marks the wealthy, unsuspected ground. 
Where, green with rust, long-buried coins abound. 
This plsuntive ghost, from earth when newly fled. 
Saw those, the living trusted, wrong the dead ; 
He saw, by fraud abus'd, the lifeless hand 
Sign the false deed that alienates his land ; 
Heard, on his fame, injurious censure thrown. 
And moum'd the beggar'd orphan's bitter groan. 
Commission'd now, the falsehood he reveals. 
To justice. soon the' enabled heir appeals; 
Soon, by this wealth, are costly pleas maintain'd. 
And, by discover'd truth, lost right regain'd. 

'But why (may some enquire) why kind success, 
Since mystic heav'n gives misery oft to bless P 
Though misery leads to happiness and truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
Unstrengthen'd virtue scarce his bosom fir'd. 
And fearful from his growing wants retir'd. 
(Oh, let none censure, if, untried by grief. 
If, amidst woe, untempted by relief,) 
4ie stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame, 
Which then, ev'n then, he scom'd, and blushM to 
name. 
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Heav'n sees, and makes the' imperfect worth its 

care. 
And cheers the trembliitg* heart, unform'd.to bear .- 
Now rising fortune elevates his mind. 
He shines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 
So in some engine, that denies a vent, 
If unrespiring is some creature pent, 
It sickens, droops, and pants, and gasps for breatli. 
Sad o'er the sight swim shadowy mists of death ; 
If then kind air pours powerfiil in agrain, 
New heats, new pulses quicken every vein ; 
From the clear'd, lifted, life-rekindled eye, 
Dispers'd, the dark and dampy vapours fly. 
< From trembling tombs the ghosts of greatness 

rise. 
And o'er their bodies hang with wistful eyes ; 
Or discontented stalk, and mix their howls 
With howling wolves, their screams with screaming 

owls. 

* The interval 'twixt night and morn is nigh. 
Winter more nitrous chills the shadow'd sky. 
Springs ^th soft heats no more give borders green. 
Nor smoking breathe along the whitcn'd scene ; 
While steamy currents, sweet in prospect, charm 
Like veins blue-winding on a fair-one's arm. 

* Now Sleep to Fancy parts with half his pow'r, 
And broken slumbers drag the restless hour : 
The murder'd seems alive, and ghastly glares. 
And in dire dreams the conscious murderer scares : 
Shows the yet-spouting wound, the' ensang^n'd 

floor. 
The walls yet smoking with the spatter'd g^re ; « 
Or shrieks to dozing justice, and reveals' 
The deed, which fraudful art from day conceals ; 
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The delve obscene, where bo suspicion pries, 
Where the disfigured corse unshrouded lies ; 
The sure, the stiiking proof, so strong luaintainM, 
-^Pale Guilt starts self-qonvicted, when arraign'd. 

* These spirits, treason of its pow'r divest. 
And turn the peril from the patriot's breast. 
Those solemn thought inspire, or bright descend 
To snatch, in vision sweet, the dying frieiid. 

' But we deceive the gloom, the matin bell 
Summons to prayer ! — Now breaks the' enchanter's 

spell ! 
And now — But yon fair spirit's form survey ! 
'Tis she ! — Olympia beckons me away ! 
I haste ! I fly — aclieu !— ^and when you see 
The youth who bleeds with fondness, think on me : 
Tell him my tale, and be his pain carest ; 
By love I tortur'd was, by love I'm blest. 
When worshipp'd woman we entranc'd behold. 
We praise the Maker in his fairest mould; 
The pride of nature, harmony combin'd. 
And light immortal to the soul refiu'd ! 
Depriv'd of charming woman, soon we miss 
The prize of friendship, and the life of bliss ! 
Still through the shades Olympia dawning breaks ! 
What bloom, what brightness lustres o'er her cheeks! 
Ag^n she calls ! — I dare no longer stay ! 
A kind farewell — Olympia, I obey.' 

He tum'd, nor longer in my sight remaui'4 ; 
The mountain he, I safe tlie city gain'd. 
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CANTO IV. 

Stiii. o'er my mind wild Fancy holds her sway. 
Still on strange visionary land I stray. 
Now scenes crowd thick ! now indistinct appear ! 
Swift glide the months, and turn the varying year ! 
Near the Bull's horn light's rising monarch dixwa; 
Now on its back the Pleiades he thaws : 
From vernal heat pale Winter, forc'd to fly. 
Northward retires, yet turns a wat'iy eye ; « 
Then with an aguish breath nips infant blooms. 
Deprives unfolding Spring of rich perfumes. 
Shakes the slow-circling blood of human race. 
And in sharp, livid looks, contracts the face. 
Now o'er Norwegian hills he strides away : 
Such slippery paths Ambition's steps betray. 
Turning, with sighs, far spiral firs he sees. 
Which bow obedient to the southern breeze. 
Now from yon Zemblan rock his crest he shrouds. 
Like Fame's, obscur'd amid the whitening clouds ; 
Thence his lost empire is with tears deplor'd : 
Such tyrants shed o'er liberty restor'd. 
Beneath his eye (that throws malignant light 
Ten times the measur'd round of mortal sight) 
A waste, pale-glimmering, Hke a moon that wanes, 
A wild expanse of frozen sea contains. 
It cracks ! vast floating mountains beat the shore ; 
Far off he hears those icy ruins roar. 
And from the hideous crash distracted flies. 
Like one who feels his dying infant's cries. 
Near, and more near, the rushing torrents sOund, 
And one great rift runs through the vast profound. 
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Swifl as a shooting meteor ; groaning loud, 
T«ike deep-roUM thunder through a rending cloud. 
The late dark pole now feels unsetting day ; 
In hurricanes of wrath he whirls his way ; 
O'er many a polar alp to frost he goes. 
O'er crackling vales^embrown'd with melting snows; 
Here bears stalk tenants of the barren space, 
Few men ! unsocial those ! — ^a barbarous race ! 
At length the cave appears ! the race is run : 
Now he recounts vast conquests lost, and won. 
And taleful in the' embrace of Irost remuns, 
Bafr'd from our climes, and bound in icy chains. 

Meanwliile the sun his beams on Cancer throws. 
Which now beneath his warmest influence glows. 
From glowing Cancer fall'n, the King of day. 
Red through the kindling Lion shoots his my. 
The taWny harvest pays the earlier plough. 
And mellowing fruitage loads the bending bough. 
*Tis day-spring. Now green labyrinths I frequent. 
Where Wisdom oft retires to meet Content. 
The mounting lark her warbling anthem lends. 
From note to note the ravish'd soul ascends ; 
As thus it would the patriarch's ladder climb. 
By some good angel led to worlds sublime : 
Oft (legends say) the snake, with waken'd ire. 
Like Envy rears in many a scaly s'pire ; 
Then songsters droop, then yield their vital gore. 
And innocence and music are no more. 

Mild rides the Mom in orient beauty drest, 
An azure mantle, and a purple vest. 
Which, blown by gales, her gemmy feet display^ 
Her amber tresses negligently gay : 
Collected now her rosy hand they fill. 
And, gently wrung, the pearly dew distil. 
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The songful zephyrs, and the laughing hours. 
Breathe sweety and strew her opening way with 
flow'rs. 

The chattering swallows leave their nested care. 
Each promising return, with plenteous fare : 
So the fond swain, who to the market hiesf 
Stills with big hopes, his infant's tender cries. 

Yonder two turtles, o'er their callow brood. 
Hang hovering, ere they seek their guiltless food. 
Fondly they bill. Now to their morning care. 
Like our first parents, part the amorous pair : 
But ah ! — a pair no more ! — With spreading wing^. 
From the high-sounding cliiF a vulture springs; 
Steady he sails along the* aerial grey. 
Swoops down, and bears yon timorous dove away. 
Start we, who worse than vulturesi Nimrods find. 
Men meditating prey on human-kind ? 

"Wild beasts to gloomy dens repace their way. 
Where their couch'd young demand the slaughter'd 
prey. [fly. 

Rooks,, from their nodding nests, black-swarming 
And, in hoarse uproar, tell the fowler nigh. 

Now,-in his tabernacle rous'd, the sun 
Is warn'd the blue ethereal steep to run ; 
While on his couch of floating jasper laid. 
From his bright eye Sleep calls the dewy shade. 
The crystal dome transparent pillars raise. 
Whence, beam'dfrom sapphires, living azure plays; 
The liquid floor, in-wrought with pearls divine. 
Where all his labours in mosaic shine : 
His coronet, a cloud of silver-white ; 
His robe with unconsumrlng crimson bright. 
Varied with gems, all heaven's collected store ! 
While his loose locks descend, a golden show'r. 
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If to his steps compared, we tardy find 

The Grecian racers, who outstrip the wind. 

Fleet to the glowing race behold him start ! 

His quick'ning eyes a quivering radiance dart. 

And, while this last nocturnal flag is furPd, 

Swift into life and motion look the world. 

The sun-flow'r now averts her blooming cheek • 

From west, to view his eastern lustre break. 

What gay, creative power his presence bringfs ? 

Hills, lawns, lakes, villages ! — the face of things, 

AU night beneath successive shadows miss'd. 

Instant begins in colours to exist : 

But absent these from sons of riot keep, 

liOst in impure, unmeditating sleep. 

To' unlock his fence, the new-ris'n swain prepares, 

And, ere forth-driv'n, recounts his fleecy cares ; 

When, lo ! an ambush'd wolf, with hunger bold. 

Springs at the prey, and fierce invades the fold ! 

But by the pastor not in vain defied. 

Like our arch-foe by some celestial guide. 

Spread on yon rock the sea-calf I survey ; 
Bask'd in the sun, his skin reflects the day : 
He sees yon tower-like ship the waves divide. 
And stips agun beneath the< glassy tide. 

The watry herbs, and shrubs, and vines^ and 
flow'rs. 
Rear their bent heads, o'ercharg^d with nightly 
show'rs. 

Hail, glorious sun ! to whose attractive fires, 
The waken'd, vegetative life asjures ! 
The juices wrought by thy directive force. 
Thro' plants and trees perform their genial course. 
Extend in root, with bark unyielding bind 
The hearted trunk ; or weave the branching rind ; 
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Expand in leaves, in flowery blossoms shoot^ 
Bleed in rich gum% and swell in ripen'd fruit; 
From thee, bright, universal Power ! begun 
Instinct in brute, and generous love in man. 

Talk'd I of love? — Yon sw^n, with amorous 911*9 
Soft swells his pipe, to charm the rural iair : 
She milks the flocks, then, listening as he plays» 
Steals, in the running brook, a conscious gaze. 

The trout, that deep, in winter, ooa'd remains, 
Up-eprings, and sunward turns its crimson stains. 

The tenants of the warren, vainly cbas'd ; 
Now lur'd to ambient fields for green repast. 
Seek their small, vaulted labyrinths, in vain ; 
Entangling nets betray tlie skipping train; 
Red massacres through thei^ republic fly. 
And heaps on heaps by ruthless spaniels die. 

The fisher, who the lonely beech has stray'd. 
And all the lifte-long night his net-work spread. 
Drags in, and bears the loaded sAare away ; 
Where flounce, deceiv*d, the' elLpiring finny prey. 

Near Neptune's temple, (Neptune's now no more) 
Whose statue plants a trident on tlte shore. 
In sportive rings the generous dolphins wind. 
Arid eye, and think the image, human kind : 
Dear, pleasing friendship ! — See ! the pile commands 
The vale, and g^im as superstition stands ! 
Hme's hand there leaves its print of mossy green. 
With hollows; carv'd iot snakes, and birds obscene. 

O, Gibbs^ whose art the solemn fime can raise. 
Where Gon delights to dwell, and man to.pnuse; 
When moulder'd thus the column falls away, 
Like some great prince majestic in decay ; 
When Ignorance and Scorn the ground shall tread. 
Where Wisdom tutor*d, and Devotion pray'd; 

Vol. XIX. K 
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Where aha}! thy pompous work our wonder claim? 
What, but the Muse alone, preserve thy name ? 

The sun shines broken through yon arch, that 
rears. 
This once-round fabric, half-depriv'd by years. 
Which rose a stately colonnade, and crown'd 
Encircling' pillars, now unfaithful found; 
In fragments, these the fall of those forbode. 
Which, nodding, just upheave their crumbling load. 
High, on yon. column* which has batter'd stood. 
Like some stripped oak, the g^randeur of the wood. 
The stork inhabits her aerial nest ; 
By her are liberty and peace carest ; 
She flies the realms that own despotic kings. 
And only spreads o'er freeborn states her wing^. , 
The roof is now the daw's or raven's haunt. 
And loathsome toads in the dark entrance pant. 
Or snakes, that lurk .to snap the heoiUess fly. 
And fated bird, that oft comes fluttering by. 

An aqueduct across yon vale is laid. 
Its channel througli a ruin'd arch betray'd ; 
Whirl'd dawn a steep it flies with torrent force. 
Flashes, and roars, and ploughs a devious course. 

Attracted mists a golden cloud commence, 
Willie through high-colour'd air strike rays intense. 
Betwixt two points, which yon steep mountains 

show. 
Lies a mild bay, to which kind breezes flow. 
Beneath a grotto, arch'd for calm retreat. 
Leads lengthening in the rock<^Be this my seat. 
Heat never enters here ; but coolness reigns 
O'er, zephyrs, and distilling, watry veins. 
3ecluded now I trace the' instructive page. 
And live o'er scenes of many a backward age ; 
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« 

Through days, months, years, through time's whol^ 

course I run, 
And present stand, where time itself begun* 

Ye mighty dead, of just, disting^sh'd fame. 
Your thoughts, (ye bright instructors!) here I 

claini. 
Here ancient knowledge opens nature's springs ; 
Here truths historic give the hearts of kingd; 
Hence contemplation learns white hours to fin^ 
y And labours virtue on the' attentive mind : 
\ Oiov'd retreat ! thy joys content bestow, 
^or guilt, nor shame, nor sharp repentance know. 
l¥hat the fifth Charles long aim'd in power to see, 
That happiness he found resery'd in thee. 

Now let me change the page — Here TuUy weeps. 
While in death's icy arms his Tullia sleeps, 
His daughter dear ! — Ketir'd I see him mourn. 
By all the frenzy now of anguish torn : 
Wild his comp]amt! Nor sweeter sorrows strains. 
When Singer* for, Alexis lost complains. 
Each friend condoles, expostulates, reproves; 
More than a father raving TuUy loves ; 
Or Sidlust censures thus !^— Unheeding blame. 
He schemes a temple to liis Tullia's name. 
Thus o'er my Hermit once did grief prevul. 
Thus rose Olympia's tomb, his moving tale. 
The sighs, tears, frantic starts, that banish- rest. 
And all the bursting sorrows of his breast. 

But hark ! a sudden power attunes the Idr l' 
The' enchanting sound enamour'd breezes bear ; 



• MiM Elinteth Singee^ Afterwtrdt the eelebnite4. Mn. Rotve, 
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Now low, now hif^h, they sink, or lift the aong. 
Which the cave echoes sweet, and sweet the creeks 
prolong. 
I listen'd, gaz'd, when, wondrous to behold ! 
From ocean steam'd, a vapour gathering roll'd ; 
A blue, round spot on the mid-roof it came. 
Spread broad, and redden'd into dazzling flame : 
Full-orb'd it shone, and dim'd the swimming ^ght. 
While doubling objects danc'd with darkling light. 
Amaz'dl stood ! amaz'd I still remain ! 
What earthly power this wonder can explain I — 
Gradual, at length, the lustre dies away : 
My eyes restored a mortal form survey, 
My Hermit-friend ! 'Tis he.— < All hail ! (he cries) 
I «ee, and would alleviate, thy surprise : 
The vanished meteor was Heaven's message, meant 
To warn thee hence : I know the high intent. 
Hear then ! in this sequestered cave retir'd, 
' Departed saints converse with men inspired ; 
'Tis sacred ground ; nor can thy mind endure. 
Yet ui^prepared, an intercourse so pure. 
Quick let us hence— And now extend thy views 
O'er yonder lawn ; there find the heav'n-bom Muse! 
Or seek her, where she trusts ^ her tuneful tale 
To the mid, idlent wo id, or vocal vale ; 
Where trees half check the light with trembling 

shades. 
Close in deep glooms, or open clear in glades ; 
Or where surrounding vistas fair descend. 
The landscape varied at each lessening end \ 
She, only she, can mortal thought refine. 
And raise thy voice to visitants divine.' 
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Wb left the cave : * Be Fear (said I) defi^ ! 
Virtue (for thou art Virtue) is my guide.' 

By time-worn «teps a steep ascent we gain, 
'Whose summit yields~a prospect o'er the plain. 
There, bench'd with turf, an oak our seat extendi 
Whose top, a verdant, branched paviUon, bends: 
Vistas, with leaves, diversify the scene. 
Some pale, some brown, and some of lively green. 

Now, from the full-grown day a beamy show'r 
Gleams on the lake, and gilds each glossy flow'r. 
Gay insects sparkle in the genial blaze. 
Various as light, and countless as its rays : 
They dance on every stream, and pictured phy. 
Tin, by the watry racer, snatchM away. 

l^ow, from yon range of rocks strong rsys re- 
bound. 
Doubling the day on flowery pUdns around : 
King-cups, beneath, fia*-striking colours gbince. 
Bright as the* ethereal glows the green expanse. 
Gems of the field l-^-the topaz charms the sight, 
like these, effulging yellow streams of light* 
From the same rocks, fitll rills with solten'd force. 
Meet in yon mead, and well a river's source : 
Through her clear channel, shine her finny sboab^ 
O'er sands, like gold, the liquid crystal roOs. 
Dim'd in yon coarser moor, her charms decay. 
And shape, through rustling reeds, a ruffled way. 
Near MriUows short and bushy shadows throw : 
Now lost, she seems through nether tracts to flow; 
K2 
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Yet) at yon point, winds out in silver state. 
Like virtue from a labyrinth of fate. 
In lengthening rows, prone from the mountains, run 
The flocks ;— their fteeces glistening in the sun; 
Her streams they seek, and, Hwixt her neighbour- 
ing trees. 
Recline in various attitudes of ease. 
Where the herds sip, the little scaly fty. 
Swift (torn the shore, in scattering myriads fly. 

£ach liveried cloud, that round the* horizon glows^ 
Shifts in odd scenes, like earth, iram whence it rose. 
The bee hums wanton in yon jasmine bow'r. 
And circling settles^ and despoils the flow'r. 
Melodious there the plumy songsters meet. 
And call charm'd Echo from her archM retreat. 
Neat-polish'd.mansions rise in prospect g^y ; 
Time-batter'd towers frown awful in deca)r ; 
The sun plays glittering on^the rocks aad spirea. 
And the lawn lightens with reflected fires. 

Here Mirth and Fancy's wanton tnun advance. 
And to light measures turn the swimming dance. 
Sweet, slow-pac'd Melancholy, next appears, 
Pompous in £^f» and eloquent of tears. 
Here Meditation shines, in azure drest, 
AU-starr'd with gems : a sun adorns her crest. 
Religion, to whose lifted, raptur'd eyes, 
Seraphic hosts descend from opening skies ; 
Beauty, who sways the heart, and c|iarmathe sight. 
Whose tongue is music, and whose'smile delight; 
Whose brow is majesty ; whgse bosom peace ; 
Who bad creation be, and chaos cease ; 
Whose breath perfiimes the spring; whose eye divine 
Kindled the sun, and gave its light to shine. 
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Here, in thy likeness, fiur Ophelisy* seen. 
She throws kind lustre o'er th' enlivenM green. 
Next her. Description, rob'd in vsrious hues, 
Invites attention from the pensive Muse. 
The Muse!~«he comes !---refin'd the passions wut. 
And Precept, ever winning, wise, and great 
The Muse ! a thousand spirits vring the air: 
(Once men, who made, like her, mankind their care) 
Enamour'd round her press the' inspiring throng, 
And swell to ecstasy her solemn song. 

Thus in the dame each nobler grace we find. 
Fair Wortley's angel-accent, eyes, and mind : 
Whether her sight the dew-bright dawn surveys. 
The noon's dry heat, or evening^'s temper'd rays, 
The hours of storm, or calm, the gleby ground. 
The coral'd.sea, gem'd rock, or sky profound, 
A Raphael's fancy animates each line, 
Each image strikes with energy divine; 
Bacon and Newton in her thought conspire ; 
Not sweeter than her voice is Handel's lyre. 

My hermit thus : < She beckons us away : 
Oh, let us swift the high behest obey !' 

Now through a lane, which mingling tracts have 
erost. 
The way unequal, and the landscape lost. 
We rove. The warblers lively tunes essay, 
The lark on wing, the linnet oil' the spray, 
While music trembles in their songful throats. 
The bullfinch whistles soft his flute-like notes. 
The bolder blackbird swells sonorous lays; 
The varying thrush commands a tunefel maze ; 

•Mn.OMiieH. 
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Each a wild length of melodf pursues ; 

While* the soft-murmuiing', amorous wood-dove 

cooes, 
And when in springf^ these melting mixtures flow. 
The cuckoo sends her unison of woe. 

But as smooth seas are ftirrow'd by a storm ; 
As troubles all our tranquil joys deform ; 
So, loud through ur, unwelcome noises sound, 
' And harmon3r's at once in discord drown'd. 
From yon dark cypress croaks the raven's cry; 
As dissonant the daw, jay, chattering pie : 
l*he clamorous crows abandon'd carnage seek. 
And the harsh owl shrills out a sharpening shriek. 

At the lane's end a high-lath'd gate's prefer'd. 
To bar the trespass of a vagrant herd : 
Fast by, a meagfe mendicant we find. 
Whose russet rags hang fluttering in the wind : 
Years bow his back, a stafl* supports his tread. 
And soft white hairs shade thin his palsied head. 
Poor wretch '.—Is this for charity his haunt ? 
He meets the frequent slight, and ruthless taunt. 
On slaves of g^ilt oft smiles the squsindering peer; 
But, passing, knows not common bounty here. 
Vain thing! in what dost thou superior sliine ? 
His our first sire : what race more ancient thine ? 
Less backward trac'd, he may his lineage draw 
From men whose influence kept the world in awe : 
Whose worthless sons, like thee, perchance con- 
sumed 
Their ample store, their line to want was doom'd. 
So thine may perish, by the course of things. 
While his, from beggars reascend to kings. 
Now lazar, as thy hardships I peruse. 
On my own state instructed would I muse. 
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IVhen I view grefttneas, I my lot lament. 
Compared to thee, I snatch supreme content. 
I might have-feh, did Heaven not gracious deal, 
A fate, which I must mourn .to see thee feel. 
But soft ! the cripple our approach descries. 
And to the gate, though weak, officious hies : 
I spring preventive, and unbar the way. 
Then turning, ¥dth a smile of pity, say : 
* Here, friend !— this little copper ahns receive, 
Instance of will, without the power to give. 
Hermit, if here with pity we reflect. 
How must we grieve, when learning meets neglect ? 
When godhke souls endure a mean restraiiU; 
When generous will is curb'd by tyrant want i 
He truly feels what to distress belongs. 
Who, to his private, adds a people's wrongs ; 
Merit's a mark, at which 4isgrace is tbrown. 
And every injur'd virtue is hh own. 
Such, their own pangs with patience here endure. 
Yet there weep wounds, they are denied to cure. 
Thus rich in poverty, thus humbly great. 
And though depressed, superior to their fate, 
Minions in power^ and misers, mid their store. 
Are mean in great9ess, and in plenty poor. 
What's power, or wealth ? Were they not form'd 

for aid ; 
A spring for virtue, and from wrongs a shade ? • 
In power we savage tyranny behold. 
And wily avarice owns polluted gold. 
From golden sands her pride could Lybia raise. 
Could she, who spreads no pasture, claim our praise ? 
Iioath'd were her wealth, where rabid monsters 

breed ; 
Where serpents, pamper'd on her venom, feed; 
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No sheltry trees invite the Wanderer's eye. 
No fruits, no grain, no f^ums, her tracts supply ; 
On her vast wilds, no lovely prospects run ; 
But all lies barren, though beneath the son.' 

My Hermit thus : ' I know thy soul believes, 
'Tis hard vic^ triumphs, and. that virtue g^eves ; 
Yet oft aiBiction purifies the mind. 
Kind benefits oft flow fW>m means unkind. 
Were the whole known, that we uncouth suppose^ 
Doubtless, would beauteous symmetry disclose. 
The naked cliiF, that singly rough remains^ 
In prospect dignifies the fertile plains ; 
Lead-colour'd clouds, in scattering fragments seen. 
Show, though in broken views, the blue serene. 
Severe distresses industry inspire ; 
Thus captives oft excelling arts acquire, 
And boldly struggle, through a state of shame. 
To life, ease, plenty,*liberty, and fame. 
Sword-law has often Europe's balance gain'd. 
And one red victory years of peace maintained. 
We pass through want to wealth, through dismal 

strife 
To calm content, through death to endless life. 
Lybia thou nam'st — Yet Afric's wastes appear 
Curst by those heats, that fructify the year; 
Yet the same suns her orange-groves befriend, . 
Where clustering globes in shining rows depend. 
Here, when fierce beams o'er withering plants are 

roU'd, 
There the green fruit seems ripen'd into gold. 
£v'n scenes. that strike withJterrible surprise. 
Still prove a God,- just, merciful, and wise. 
Sad wintry blasts, that strip the autumn, bring 
The milder beauties of a flowery spring. 
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Ye sulphurcms firei in jaggy lightnings break ! 
Ye thunders rattle, and ye nations shake ! 
Ye stonns of riving flame the forest tear ! 
Beep crack the rocks ! rent trees be whirlM in air! 
Reft at a stroke, some stately &ne we'll mourn ; 
Her tombs wide-shatter'd, and her dead up-torn : 
Were noxious spirits not from cayems drawn, 
Back'd earth would soon in g^ilfs' enormous yawn : 
Then all were lost ! — Or should we floadng view 
The baleful doud, there would destruction brew ; 
Plague, fever, frenzy, close-engendering lie. 
Till these -red ruptures clear the sullied sky. 
Now a field opens to enlarge my thought. 
In parcell'd tracts to various uses wrought. 
Here hardening ripeness the first blooms behc^ 
There the last blossoms spring-like pride unfold. 
Here swelling peas on leafy stalks are seen, 
Mix'd flowers of red aiid azure shine between ; 
Whose waving beauties, heighten'd by the aun. 
In coloured lanes along the fiirrows run. 
There the next produce of a genial show'r. 
The bean fre8h4)lossoins in a speckled flow'r ; 
Whose rooming dews, when to the sun reagn'd. 
With undulating sweets embalm the wind. 
Now daisy plats of clover square the plain. 
And part the bearded from the beardless grain. 
There fibrous flax with verdure binds the field. 
Which on the loom shall art-spun labours yield. 
The mulb'ry, in fsdr summer-green array 'c^ 
Full in the midst starts up, a nlky shade. 
For hAnan taste the rich-stiun'd fruitage bleed*; 
The leaf the silk-emitting reptile feeds. 
As swans their down, as flocks their fleeces leave, 
Here worms for man their gloss}- entrails weave ; 
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Hence to adorn the fiur, in texture ^y. 

Sprigs, fruits, and flowers on iigar'd vefttments play ; 

But industry prepares them oft, to please 

The guilty pride of vain luxuriant ease. 

Now f^ecjuent, dusty gales, ofiTennve hlow. 
And o'er my sight a tranaent blindness throw. 
Windward we shift, riear down the* ethereal steep. 
The lamp of day hangs hovering o*er the deep. 
Dun shades, in rocky shapes, np ether roU^d^ 
Project long, shaggy points, deep ting'd with gold. 
Others take faint the' unripen'd cherry's Aye^ 
And paint amusing landscapes on the eye. 
There blue-veiFd yellow, through a sky serene. 
In swelling milture forms' a floating gfreen. 
Streak'd through white' clouds a mild vermifion 

shines. 
And the breezV freshens as the heat declnes. 

Yon crooked, sunny roads, change rising views 
From brown to sandy-red, and chalky hues. 
One mingled scene another quick succeeds. 
Men, chariots^ yok'd teams, steers, and prancing 

steeds, 
Which climb, descend, and as lOud whips resound. 
Stretch, sweat, and smoke, along uneqtial ground. 
On winding Thames reflecting radiant beams^ . 
When boats, ships, bargees, mark the roughen'd 

streams, 
Hiis way, and that, they different points pursue; 
So mix the motions, and so shifts the view. 
While thus we throw around oUr gladden'd eyes. 
The gifts of heaven in gay profusion rite ; • 
Trees, rich with gums and fruits ; with jewels^ rocks; 
Plains with flowers, herbs, and plants, and beeves, 

andfiockft; 
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Mountains with niiies; wiHi oak, ai 
Quarries ^th marblej and with lull llie i 
In darkening spots, mid fields of iraBoas data^ 
Tilth new manur'd, or naked &llow Eea. 
Near uplands fertile pride cndos^d dbpligr. 
The green grass yellowing into accnifid ha^. 
And thickset hedges fence the lidLear'd 4 
And berries blacken on the virid ti 
Mark in yon heath oppos'd the coltia'd i 
Wild thyme, pale box, and firs of dariber gnea. 
The native strawberry red-ripeoing giowi^ 
By nettles guarded, as by thorns llie raae. 
Tliere nightingales in unpron'd oopaes hmM, 
In shaggy furzes lies the hare conoeaPd. 
'Turizt ferns and thistles unsown flowers aaaae. 
And form a ludd chase of various fanes • 
Many half-grey with dost : codos'd they fie. 
Scent the rich year, and lead the waaderiag tje. 

Contemplative, we tread the flowery pbia^ 
The Muse preceding with her hearenly trsia. 
When, lo ! the mendicant, ao late befaiiid, 
Strang^ view ! now journeying in our finMi we flad 
And yet a view, niOre strange, our heed < 
TouchM by the Muse's wand translbrm'd he i 
O'er skin late wrinkled, instant beao^ spfcads; 
The late-dim'd eye, a vivid lustre riieds ; 
Hairs, once so tMn, now graceful locks decfiae ; 
And rags now chang'd in regal vestaeata tkimt. 
The Hermit thus :— ' In him the Baid behold. 
Once seen by midnight's lamp in wisteria cold; 
The Bard, whose want so multiplied hb wocs^ 
He sunk a mortal, and a seraph rose. 
See! — Where those stately yew4teeadatUiaggiwar, 
And waving o'er yon groves, bfowa horron thmw. 
Vol. XEK. L 
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Scornful he points— tiiere, o'er hi» sacred dust* 
Arise the sculptured tomb, and laboured bust. 
Vain pomp ! bestow'd by ostentatious pride» 
Who to a life of want relief denied.' 

But thus Uie Bard : — < Are these the gifts of state ? 
Gifts unreceiv*d ! — these ! ye ungenerous great ! 
How was I treated when in life forlorn ? 
My claim, your pity ; but my lot, your scorn. 
Why were my studious hours .opposed by need ? 
In me did poverty from guilt proceed? 
Did I contemporary authors wrong, 
And deem'd their worth, but as they priz'd my song? 
Did I sooth vice, or venal strokes betray. 
In the low-purpos'd, loud, polemic fray ? 
Did e'er my verse immodest warmth contain. 
Or, once licentious, heavenly truths profane ? 
Never — and yet, when envy sunk my name. 
Who called my shadow'd merit into fame ? 
When, undeserv'd, a prison's grate I saw. 
What hand redeem'd.me from the wrested law ? 
Who cloth'd me naked, or, when hungry, fed ? 
Why crush'd the living ? why extoll'd the dead ? — 
But foreign languages adopt my lays. 
And distant nations shame you into praise. 
Why should unrelish'd wit these honours cause ! 
Custom, not knowledge, dictates your applause : 
Or think you thus a self-renown to raise. 
And mingle your vain-glories with my bays ? 
Be yours the mouldering tomb ! be mine the lay 
Immortal !' — Thus he scoifs the pomp away. 

Though words like these, unlettered pride impeach. 
To the meek heart he turns with milder speech. 
Though now a seraph, oft he deigns to wear 
The face of human friendship, oft of care ; 
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To walk disguis'd an object of relief, 
A learn'd, good man, long exercis'd in gprief ; 
Forlorn, a friendless orphan, oft to roam. 
Craving some kind, some hospitable home i 
Or, like Ulysses, a low lazar stand ; 
Beseeching Pity's eye and Bounty's hand ; 
Or, like Ulysses, royal aid request. 
Wandering, from court to court, a king distrest. 
Thus varying shapes, the seeming son of woe 
Eyes the cold heart, and hearts that gene^us glow ; 
Tlien to the Muse relates each lordly name, 
Who deals impartial infamy, and fame. 
Oft, as when- man, in mortal state depress'd. 
His lays taught virtue, which his life confess'd ; 
He now forms visionary scenes below. 
Inspiring patience in the heart of woe ; 
Patience tiiat softens every sad extreme. 
That casts through dungeon-glooms a cheerful 

gleam ; 
Disarms disease of pain, mocks slander's sting. 
And strips of terrors the terrific king-; 
'Gainst want, a sourer foe, its succour lends, 
And smiling sees the ingratitude of friends. 

Nor are these tasks to him alone consign'd. 
Millions invisible befriend mankind. 
When watry structures, seen cross heav'n to' ascend^ 
Arch above arch in radiant order bend. 
Fancy beholds, adown each glittering side. 
Myriads of missionary seraphs glide : 
She sees good angels genial showers bestow 
From the red convex of the dewy bow. 
They smile upon the swain : he views the prize ; 
Then grateful bends, to bless the bounteous skiea. 
Some winds collect, and send propitious g^les 
Oft where Britannia's navy spreads her sails ; 
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There ever Mrafting, on the breath of fame, 
UnequallM glory Iji her sovereign's name. 
Some teach young zephyrs vernal sweets to bear. 
And float the balmy he«dth on ambient air ; 
Zephyrs, that oft, where lovers listening Ue, 
Along the grove, in melting music die. 
And in lone caves to minds poetic roll 
Seraphic whispers, that abstract the soul. 
Some range the colours, as they parted fly, 
Clear pointed to the philosophic eye ; 
The flaming red, that pains the dwelling gaze ; 
The stunless, lightsome yellow's gilding rays ; 
The clouded orange, that betwixt them glows. 
And to kind mixture tawny lustre owes ; 
AU-cheering green, that gives the springs its dye ; 
The bright, transparent blue that robes the sky ; 
And indigo, which shaded light displays ; 
And violet, which in the view decays. 
Parental hues, whence others all proceed; 
An ever-mingling, changeful, countless breed ; 
Unravel'd, variegated fines of light, • 
When blended, dazzling in promiscuous white. 
Oft through these bows departed spirits range. 
New to the skies, admiring at their chaqge ; 
£ach mind a void, as when first born to earth. 
Beheld a second blank in second birth ; 
Then, as yon seraph-bard fram'd heiots below. 
Each sees him here transcendent knowledge show ; 
New saints he tutors into truth refin'd, 
And tunes to rapturous love the new-formM mijid. 
He swells the lyre, whose loud, melodious lays, 
CaU high Hosannas from the voice of praise ; 
Though one bad age such poesy could wrong, 
Now worlds around retentive roll the song : 
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Now God's Mgh throne the fay-voicM raptures gain. 
Celestial hosts returning strain for stnun. 
Thus he, who once knew want without relief. 
Sees joys resulting from well-suifering grief. 
Hark ! while we talk, a distant, pattering rain 
Resounds 1 — See ! up the broad ethereal plain 
Shoots the bright bow ! — The seraph flits away ; 
The Muse, the Graces, from our view decay. 

Beyond yon western hill the globe of li^ht 
Drops sudden, fast pursued by shades of night. 

Yon graves from winter-scenes to mind recal 
Rebellion's council, and rebellion's fall. 
What fiends in sulphurous, car-like clouds, up-flew ; 
What midnight treason glar*d beneath their view ? 
And now the traitors rear their Babel-schemes, 
Big, and more big, stupendous mischief seems ; 
But Justice, rous'd, superior strength employs, 
Their scheme wide shatters, and their hope destroys. 
Discord she wUls ; the missile ruin flies ; 
Sudden, unnatural debates arise ; 
Doubt, mutual jealousy, and dumb disgust. 
Dark-hinted mutterings, and avow'd distrust ; 
To secret ferment is each heart resign'd ; 
Suspicion hovers in each clouded mind ; 
They jar ; accus'd, accuse ; revil'd, revile ; 
And wrath to wrath oppose, and guile to guile ; 
Wrangling they part, themselves themselves betray j 
Each dire device starts naked into day ; 
They feel confusion in the van with fear : 
They feel the king of terrors in the rear. 

Of these were three by different motives fir'd. 
Ambition one, and one Revenge inspir'd. 
The third, O Mammon, was thy meaner slave ; 
Thou idol seldom of the great and brave! 
L2 
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Florio, whose life nas one continued feast. 
His wealth diminish'd, and his debts increas'd ; 
Vain pomp, and equipage, his low desires, 
Who ne'er to intellectual bliss aspires; 
He, to repair by vice what vice has broke, 
Durst with bold treasons, judgment's rod provoke. 
His strength of mind, by luxury half dissolv'd, 
111 brooks the woe, where deep he stands involv'd. 
He weeps, stamps wild, and to and fro now flies; 
Now wrings his hands, and sends unmanly cries» 
Arraigns his judg«, affirms unjust he bleeds. 
And how recants, and now for mercy pleads ; 
Now blames associates, raves with inward strife. 
Upbraids himself; then thinks alone on life. 
He rolls red-swelling tearful eyes around. 
Sore smites his breast, and sinks upon the g^und. 
He wails, he quite desponds, convulsive lies. 
Shrinks from the fancied axe, and thinks he dies : 
Revives, with hope enquires, stops short with fear, 
Entreats ev'n flattery, nor the worst will hear ; 
The worst alas, his doom ! — What friend replies; 
Each speaks with shaking head, and downcast eyes. 
One silence breaks, then pauses, drops a tear : 
Nor hope affords, nor quite confirms his fear : 
But what kind friendship part reserves unknown, 
Comes thundering in his keeper's surly tone. 
Enough, struck through and through, in ghastly 

stare. 
He stands transfix'4 the statue of despair; 
Nor aught of life, nor aught of death he knows. 
Till thought returns, and brings return of woes. 
Now pours a storm of grief in gashing streams : 
That past— collected in himself he seems. 
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And withfopc'd smiles retire^-^his latent thought 
Dark, horrid» as the prison's dismal vault. 

If with himself at variance, ever-wild, 
'With an^ry heaven how stands be reconcil'd ? 
No penitential orisons arise ; 
Nay, he obtests the justice of the skies. 
Not for his g^ilt, for sentenced life he moans ; 
His chains rough-clanking to discordant groans, 
Xo bars harsh-grating, heavy-creaking doors, 
Hoarse-echoing walls, and hollow-ringing floors. 
To thoughts more dissonant, far, &r less kind. 
One anarchy, one chaos of the mind. 

At length, fatigued with g^ef, on earth he lies : 
But soon as sleep weighs down the' unwilling eyes, 
Glad liberty appears, no damps ani^oy, 
Treason succeeds, and all transforms to joy. 
Proud palaces their glittering stores display ; 
Gain he pursues, and rapine leads the way. 
What gold ? What gems ? — He strains to seize the 

prize ; 
Quiclc, from his touch dissolv'd, a cloud it flies. 
Conscious he cries — * And must I wake to weep ? 
Ah, yet return, return, delusive Sleep !' 
Sleep comes; but liberty no more :— unkind. 
The dungeon glooms hang heavy on his mind. 
Shrill winds are heard, and howling demons call • 
W^ide flying portals seem, unhing'd, to fall ; 
Then close with sudden claps ; a dreadful din \ 
He starts, wakes, storms, and all is hell within. 

His g^enius flies — ^reflects he now on pray'r ? 
Alas ! bad spirits turn those thoughts to jur. 
What shaU he next? What, straight relinquish u^ 
To bar a public, just, though shameful deiith > ^^ 
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Rash, horrid thought I yet now afnud to IKve, 
Murderous he strikes — May Hearen the deed far* 
give 1 

Why had he thus false spirit to rehel ! 
And why not fortitude to suffer well ? 
Were /da success, how terrible the blow ? 
And it recoils on him eternal woe. 
He&v'n this affliction then for mercy meant. 
That a good end might close a life misspent. 

Where no kind lips the hallow'd dirge resound, 
Far from the compass of yon sacred ground ^ 
Full in the centre of three meeting ways, 
Stak'd through he lies — wam'd let the wicked gaze. 

Near yonder fane, where misery sleeps in peace. 
Whose spire fast-lessens, as the shades increase, 
T«eft to the north, whence o^ brew'd tempests roll. 
Tempests, dire emblems, Cosmo, of thy soul! 
There mark that Cosmo, much for guile renown'd! 
His grave by unhid plants of poison crown'd. 
When out of power through him the public good. 
So strong his factious tribe,- suspended stood. 
In power vindictive actions were his aim. 
And patriots perish'd by the' ungenerous flame. 
If the best cause he in the senate chose, 
Ev'n right in him from some wrong motive rose. 
The bad he loath'd, and would the weak despise ; 
Yet courted for dark ends, and shunn'd the wise. 
When ill his purpose, eloquent his strain ; 
His malice had a look and voice humane. 
His smile, the signal of some vile intent, 
A private poniard, or empoison'd.scent ; 
Proud, yet to popular applause a slave ; 
No friend he lionour'd, and no foe forgave. 
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His boons vnrrequent, or unjust to need; 

The hire of guilt, of infamy the meed : 

But if they chanc'd on learned worth to fall. 

Bounty in him was ostentation all. 

No true benevolence his thought sublimes, 

His noblest actions are illustrious crimes. 

Fine parts which virtue might have rank'd with 

fame. 
Enhance his g^lt, and magnify his shame. 
"When parts and probity in man combine. 
In wisdom's eye how charming must he shine ? 
Let him, less happy, truth at least impart. 
And what he wants in genius, bear in heart. 

Cosmo, as death draws nigh, no more conceals 
That storm of passion which his nature feels : 
He feels much fear, more anger, and most pride ; 
But pride and anger make all fear subside. 
Dauntless he meets at length untimely fate ; 
A desperate spirit! rather fierce than great. 
Darkling he glides along the dreary coast, 
A suUen, wandering, self-tormenting ghost. 

Where veiny marble dignifies the ground. 
With emblem fair in sculpture rising round. 
Just where a crosnng, lengthening aisle we find. 
Full east, whence God returns to judge mankind^ 
Once-lovM Horatio sleeps, a mind elate ! 
Lamented shade, ambition was thy fate. 
Bv'n angels, wondering, oft his worth surveyed i 
* Behold a man, like one of us !' they said. 
Straight heard the Furies, and with envy glar'd. 
And to precipitate his fall prepared* 
First Avarice came. In vain Self-love she pressed ; 
The poor he pitied still, and still redress'd. 
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Learning was his, and knowledge to commend^ 

Of arts a patron, and of want a friend. 

Next came Revenge : but her essay how rain ! 

Not h«te, nor envy, in his heart remain. 

No previous malice could his mind engage. 

Malice, the mother of viadictive rage. 

No— from his life his foes might learn to live ; 

He held it still a triumph to forgive. 

At length Ambition urg'd his country's weal. 

Assuming the fair look of Public Zeal ; 

Still in his breast so generous glow'd the flame. 

The vice, when there, a virtue half became. 

His pitying eye saw millions in distress. 

He deem'd it godlike to have pow'r to bless : 

Thus, when unguarded, treason sUdn'd him o'er. 

And virtue and content were then no more. 

But when to death by rigorous justice doomed. 
His genuine spirits saint-like state' resum'd, 
Of^ from soft penitence distilPd a tear; 
Ofl hope in heavenly mercy lighten'd fear ; 
Oft would a drop fh>m struggling nature fall. 
And then a smile of patience brighten all. 

He seeks in Heav'n a friend, nor seeks in Tain, 
His guardian angel swift descends again; 
And resolution thus bespeaks a mind. 
Not scorning Ufe, yet all to death resign'd; 
— < Ye chains, fit only to restrain the will 
Of common,, desperate veterans in ill. 
Though rankling on my limbs ye lie, declare. 
Did e'er my rising soul your pressure wear ? 
No ! — ^free as liberty, and quick as light. 
To worlds remote she takes unbounded flight. 
Ye dungeon-glooms, that dim corporeal eyes. 
Could ye once blot her prospect of the skies ? 
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No ! — ^from her clearer sight, ye fled away, 
like error, pierc'd by truth's resistless ray. 
Ye walls, that witness my repentant moan ! 
Ye echoes, that to midnight sorrows groan ! 
Do I, in wrath, to you of fate complain ? 
Or once betray fear's most inglorious pain ^ 
No ! — Hail, twice hail, then ignominious death ! 
Behold how willing glides my parting breath ! 
Far greater, better far, — ay, far indeed ! 
like me have suffer'd, and like me will bleed. 
Apostles, patriarchs, prophets, martyrs all. 
Like me once feU, nor murmurM-at their fall. 
Shall I, whose days, at best, no ill designed. 
Whose virtue shone not, though I lov'd mankind; 
Shall I, now guilty wretch, shall I repine ? 
Ah, no ! to justice let me lif^ resign ! 
Quick as a friend would I embrace my foe ! 
He taught me patience who first taught me woe ; 
But friends are foes, they render woe severe. 
For me they wail, from me extort the tear. 
Not those, yet absent, missive griefs control ; 
These periods weep, those rave, and these condole, 
At entrance shrieks a friend, with pale surprise ; 
Another panting, prostrate, speechless, lies : 
One gripes my hand, one sobs upon my breast ! 
Ah, who can bear ? — ^Xt shocks, it murders rest! 
And is it yours, alas ! my. friends to feel ? 
And is it mine to comfort, mine to heal ? 
I9 mine the patience, yours the bosom-strife ? 
Ah ! would rash love lure back my thoughts to life ? 
Adieu, dear, dangerous mourners ! swift depart ! 
Ah, fly me ! fly — 1 tear you from my heart. 

* Ye saints, whom fears of death could ne'er con- 
In my last hour compose, support my soul ! [trpl. 
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See my blood wash repented sin away ! 
Receive, receive me, to eternal day !* 

With words like these the destin'd hero dies, 
While angels waft his soul to happier skies. 

Distinction now gives way ;* yet on we talk,. 
Full darkness deepening o'er the formless walk. 
Night treads not with light step the dewy gale. 
Nor bright distends her star-embroider'd veil ; 
Her leaden feet inclement damps distil. 
Clouds shut her face, black winds her vesture fill ; 
An earth bom meteor Ughts the sable skies. 
Eastward it shoots, and, sunk, forgotten dies. 
So pride^that rose from dust to guilty pow'r. 
Glares out in vain ; so dust shall pride devour. 

Fishers, who yonder brink by torches gain. 
With teethful tridents strike the scaly train : 
like snakes in eagles' daws, in vain they strive. 
When heav'd alofl, and quivering yet alive. 

While here, methought, our time in converse 
pass'd, 
'Vhe moon clouds muffled, and the night wore fiut : 
At prowling wolves was heard the mastiff's bay. 
And the warn'd master's arms forbad the prey. 
Thus treason steals, the patriot thus descries. 
Forth springy the monarch, and the mischief flies. 

Pale glow-worms gUmmer'd through the depth 
of night. 
Scattering, Uke hope through fear, a doubtful light. 
Lone Philomela tun'd the silent grove. 
With pensive pleasure listen'd wakeful love. 
Half-dreaming fancy form'd an angel's tongue. 
And pain forgot to groan, so sweet she sung. 
The night-crone, with the melody alarm'd. 
Now paus'd, now listen'd, and awhile was chann'd ! 
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But like the man, whose frequent-stubborn will 
Resists what kind seraphic sounds instil. 
Her heart the love-inspiring' voice repellM, 
Her breast with agitating mischief swelPd ; 
Which clos'd her ear, and tempted to destroy 
The tuneful life, that charms with virtuous joy. 

Now fast we measure back the trackless way ; 
No friendly stars directive beams display. 
But, lo ! — a thousand L'ghts shoot instant rays ; 
Yon kindling rock'^reflects the startling blaze, 
I stand astonish'd— thus the hermit cries : 
* Fear not, but listen with enlarged surprise ! 
Still must these hours our mutual converse claim. 
And cease to echo> still Olympiads name ; 
Grots, rivulets, g^ves, Olympia's name forget, 
Olympia now no sighing winds repeat. 
Can I be mortal, and those hours no more, 
Those amorous hours, that plaintive echoes bore ? 
Am I the same ? Ah, no ! — ^Behold a mind. 
Unruffled, firm, exalted, and refin'd ! 
Late months, that made the vernal season gay. 
Saw my health languish off in pale decay. 
No racking pain yet g^ve disease a date ; 
No sad presageful thought preluded fate : 
Yet number'd were my days— my destin'd end 
Near, and more near — nay, every fear suspend ! 
I pass'd a weary, lingering, sleepless night ; 
Then rose, to walk in moming*s earliest light : 
But few my steps — a faint, and cheerless few ! 
Refreshment from my flagging spirits flew. 
When, low, retir'd beneath a cypress shade. 
My limbs upon a flowery bank I Isud, 
Soon by soft-creeping murmuring winds compos'd, 
A slumber press'd my languid eyes — ^they closed : 

Vox. XIX. M 
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But clos'd not long'— mcthought Olympia spoke ; 
Thrice loud she call'd, and thrice the' slumber 

broke. 
I wak'd. Forth gliding from a neighbouring wood. 
Full in my view the shadowy charmer stood: 
llapt'rous I started up, to clasp the shade, 
But stagger'd, fell, and found my vitals fade : 
A mantling chilness o'er my bosom spread* 
As if that instant numbered with the dead. 
Her voice now sent a far imperfect sound. 
When in a swimming trance my pangs were 

drown*d : 
Stall farther off she call'd — ^with soft surprise 
I turn*d — ^but void of strength and aid to rise ; 
Short, shorter, shorter yet, my breath I drew : 
Then up my struggling soul unburden'd flew. 
Thus from a state, whe^e sin and grief abide^ 
Heaven summon'd me to mercy — ^thus I died !* 

He sud : — the' astonishment with which I start. 
Like bolted ice runs shivering through my heart : 
* Art thou not mortal then ?.'(I cried) But, lot 
Ifis raiment lightens, and his features glow ! 
In shady ringlets falls a length of hair; 
Embloom'd his aspect ^ines, enlarg'd his air. 
Mild from his eyes enlivening glories beam ; 
Mild on his brow sits majesty supreme : 
Bright plumes of every dye, that round him flow. 
Vest, robe, and wings, in varied lustre show. 
He looks, and forward steps Mdth mein divine ; 
A grace celestial gives him all to shine. 
He speaks^— Nature is ravish'd at the sound. 
The forests move, and streams stand listning round! 
Thus he :— *As incorruption I assum'd, 
As instant in immortal youth I bloom'd ! 
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Renew^d^ and changed, I felt my vital springs. 

With different lights discerned the form of tilings ; 

To earth my passions fell like mists away. 

And reason openM in eternal day. 

Swifter tlian thought from world to world I flew^ 

Celestial knowledge sbone in every view. 

My food was truth^what transport could I miss ? 

My prospect, all infinitude of bliss. 

Olympia met me first, and, smiling gay. 

Onward to mercy led the shining way ; 

As far transcendent to her wonted air. 

As her dear wonted self to many a fair I 

In- voice and form, beauty more beauteous shows, 

And hantaony still more harmonious grows. 

She points out souls who taught me friendship's 

charms. 
They gaze, they glow, they spring into my arms ; 
Well pleas'd, high ancestors my view command ; 
Patrons, and patriots all ; a glorious band ! 
Horatio too, by virell-bom fate refin'd. 
Shone out wlute-rob'd with saints, a spotless 

mind! 
What once, below, ambition made him miss. 
Humility here gain'd, a life of bliss ! 
Though late, let sinners then from sin depart ! 
Heav'n never yet despis'd the contrite heart. 
LAst shone, with sweet, exalted lustre grac'd, 
The Seraph-Bard, in highest order placM ! 
Seers, lovers, legislators, prelates, kings. 
All raptur*d listen,'as he raptur'd sings. 
Sweetness and strength his look and lays employ. 
Great smiles with smiles, and every joy with joy ; 
Charmfttl he rose ; his ever-charmlul ton^pe 
Joy to our second hymeneals sung : 
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Still as we pass'd, the bright celestial throng' 
HailM us in social lo^e, and heavenly song. 

* Of that no more ! my deathless friendship see ! 
I come an angel to the Muse and thee. 

These lights, that vibrate, and promiscuous shiae. 

Are emanations all of forms divine. 

And here the Muse, though melted from thy 

gaze, 
Stands among spirits, mingling rays with rays: 
If thou wouMst peace attain, my words attend. 
The last fond words of thy departed friend ! 
True joy's a seraph that to Heav'n aspires. 
Unhurt it triumphs mid celestial choirs ; 
But shoiild no cares a mortal state molest. 
Life were a state of ignorance at best. 

* Know then, if ills oblige thee to retire. 
Those ills solemnity of thought inspire. 
I^ not the soul abroad for objects roam, 
Whence could she learn to call ideas home ? 
Justly to know thyself peruse mankind ; 

To know thy Gob, pamt Nature on thy mind ; 
Without such science of the worldly scene. 
What is retirement ?— empty pride or spleen ; 
But with it — ^wisdom. There shall cares refine. 
Rendered by contemplation half-divine. 
Trust not the frantic or mysterious guide. 
Nor stoop a captive to the schoolman's pi^de. 
On Nature's wonders fix alone thy zeal ! 
They dim not reason, when they truth reveal : 
So shall religion in thy heart endures 
From ail traditionary falsehood pure ; 
So life make death familiar to thy eye. 
So shalt thou Hve, as thou may'st learn to 4ie ;. 
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And, though thou view'st thy wont oppressor 

thrive, 
. From trannent woe immoital bliss derive. 
Farewell— Nay, stop the parting tear!— I go! 
But leave the Muse thy comforter below.' 
He said. Instant his pinions, upward soar^ 
He lessening as they rise, till seen no more. 

While Contemplation wei^'d the mystic vi^w. 
The lights all vanish'd, and the vision flew. 
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THE 

BASTARD: 

A POEM. 

IHSCBIBBO^ WITH ALL DUE BXTEREirCS, TO 

MRS, BRETT, 

ONCE COUNTESS OF MACCLESFIELD. 



Decet luec dare dooa Norercaro. 

OV. MET. 



PREFACE. 



The reader will easily perceive these verses were 
begun, when my heart was gayer than it has been 
of late ; and finished in hours of the deepest me- 
lancholy. 

I hope the world will do me the justice to be- 
Keve,that no part of this flows from any real anger 
against the Lady to whom it is inscribed. Whatever 
undeserved severities I may have received at her 
hands, would she deal so candidly as acknowledge 
trath, she very well knows, by an experience of 
many years, that I have ever behaved myself to- 
wards her, like one who thought it his duty to sup- 
port with patience aU afflictions from that quarter. 
Indeed^ if I had not been capable of forgiving a 
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Mother, I must have blashed to receive pardon 
myself at the hands of my Sovereign. 

Neither, to say the truth, were the manner of 
my birth all, should I have any reason for com- 
plaint.— When t am a little disposed to a gay turn 
of thinking*, I consider, as I was a Derelict from 
my cradle, I ha^e the honour of a lawful claim to 
the best protection in Europe : for being a spot of 
earth to which nobody pretends a title, I devolve 
naturally upon the king, as one of the rights of 
hit royalty. 

While I presume to name his Majesty, I look 
back with confusion upon the mercy I ha,ve lately 
experienced ; because it is impossible to remember 
it, but with something I would fain forget, for the 
sake of my future peace, and alleviation of my 
past misfortune. 

I iwe my life to the Royal Pity, if a wretch can, 
with propriety, be said to live, whose days are few- 
er than his sorrows : and to whom death had been 
but a redemption from misery. 

But' I will suffer my pardon as my punishment, 
till that life, which has so g^raciously been given 
me, shall become considerable enough not to be 
useless in his service to whom it was forfeited. 
Under influence of these sentiments, with which 
his Majesty's great goodness has inspired me, Icon- 
uder my loss of fortune and dignity as my happi- 
ness, to which, as I am born without ambition, I 
am thrown from them without repining. Possess- 
ing those advantages, my care had been, -perhaps, 
but how to enjoy life ; by the want of them, I am 
taught this nobler lesson— 4p stady how to deserve 
it. 

BICHABD SATAGS. 



BASTARD. 



Is gayer hours, when high my fancy rati^ 
The Muse, exulting, thus her lay began. 

'Blest be the Bastard's birth ! through wondrous 
ways ' 
He shines eccentric, like a comet's blaze ! 
No sickly fruit of faint compliance he ! 
He ! stampt in nature's mint of ecstasy ! 
He lives to build, not boast a generous race ; 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. "^ 
His daring hope, no sire's example hounds ; 
His firstborn lights* no prejudice confounds ; 
He, kindUng from within, requires no flame : 
He glories in a Bastard's glowing name. 

' Born to himself, by no possession led. 
In freedom foster'd, and by fortune fed. 
Nor g^des» nor rules, his sovereign choice con- 

troul, 
His body independent as his soul; 
JLoos'd to the world's wide range— enjoin'd no aim, 
Prescrib'd no duty, and assign'd no name : 
Nature's unbounded son, he- stands alone. 
His heart unbias'd, and his mind his own. 
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< O Mother, yet no Mother!— 'tis to you 
My thanks for such disting^sh'd claims are due. 
You, unenslav'd to Nature's narrow laws, 
Warm championess for freedom's sacred cause, . 

From all the dry devoirs of blood and line, , 

From ties maternal, moi*al, and divine, i 

Dischargp'd my grasping soul; push'd me from 

shore. 
And launoh'd me into life witliout an oar. 

' What had I lost, if conjugally kind. 
By nature hating, yet by vows confin'd, . 
Untaught the matrimonial bounds to slight. 
And coldly conscious of the husband's right. 
You had faint-drawn me with a form alone, 
A lawful lump of life by force your own ! 
Then, while your backward will retrench'd deare. 
And unconcurring spirits lent no fire, 
I had been bom your dull, domestic heir. 
Load of your life, and motive of your care ; 
Perhaps been poorly rich, and meanly gr^at. 
The slave of pomp, a cipher in the state. 
Lordly neglectful of a worth unknown. 
And slumbering in a seat, by chance my own. 

* Far nobler blessings wait the Bastard's lot ; 
Conceiv'd in rapture, and with fire begot ! 
Strong as necessity, he starts away. 
Climbs against wrongs, and brightens into day.' 

Thus unprophetic, lately misinspir'd, 
I sung : gay fluttering hope my fancy fir'd ; 
Inly secure, through conscious scorn of ill. 
Nor taught by wisdom, how to balance will. 
Rashly deceiv'd, I saw no pits to shun, 
But thought to purpose, and to act, were one ; 
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Heedless what pointed cares pervert his way, 
Whpin caution arms not, and whom woes hetmy • 
But now exposed, and shrinking from distress, 
I fly to shelter, while the tempests press ; 
My Muse to grief resigns the varying tone. 
The raptures Ijwiguish, and the numbers groan. 

O memory ! thou soul of joy and pain ! 
Thou actor of our passions o'er again ! 
Why dost thou aggravate the wretch's woe ? 
Why add continuous smart to every blow ? 
Few are my joys ; alas! how soon forgot ! 
On that kind quarter thou invad'st me not : 
While sharp and numberless my sorrows fall • 
Yet thou repeat'st, and multiply'st 'em all ! 

Is chance a guUt? that my disastrous heart, 
For mischief never meant, must ever smart ? 
Cwi self-defence be sin ?— Ah, plead no more ! 
What though no purpos'd malice stain'd thee o'er^ 
Had Heav'n befriended thy unhappy side, 
Thou had'st not been provokM—orthou had'st died. 

Far be the guUt of home-shed blood, from all 
On whom, unsought, embroiling dangers fall ! 
Still ther pale dead revives, and lives to me. 
To me » through Pity's eye condemn'd to see. 
Remembrance veils his rage, but swells his fete j 
Griev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too hite; 
Young and unthoughtful then, who knows one day 
What ripening virtues might have made tiieir way! 
He might have liv'd, till foUy died in rfiame. 
Till kindling wisdom felt a thirst for fame : . 
He might perhaps his country's friend have prov'd; 
Both happy, generous, candid, and belov'd : 
He might have sav'd some worth, now doom'dtofall; 
And I, perchance, in him, have murder'd all. 
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O fate of late repentance ! always vun : 
Thy remedies but lull undjring pain. 
Where shall my hope find rest ? — ^no Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with pray'r : 
No Father's {guardian hand my youth msuntam'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice restrain'd. 
Is it not thine to snatch some powerful arm, 
First to advance, then dkreen from future harm ? 
I am return'd from death, to live in pain ! 
Or would Imperial Pity save in VMn ? 
Distrust it not — ^What blame can Mercy find. 
Which gives at once a life, and rears a mind ? 

Motlier, miscall'd, farewell— of soul severe. 
This sad reflection yet may for6e one tear : . 
All I was wretched by, to you I ow'd. 
Alone from strangers every comfort flow*d ! 

Lost to the life you gave, your Son no more. 
And noW adopted, Who was doom'd before, 
New-bom, I may a nobler Mother claim. 
But dare not whisper her immortal name ; 
Supremely lovely, and^ serenely great ! 
Majestic Mother of a kneeling State! 
Queen of a People's heart, who ne*er before 
Agreed — yet now with one consent adore ! 
One Contest yet remains in this desire. 
Who most shall give applause, where all admire. 



TBK 

PROGRESS OF A DIVINE: 

A 8ATIME. 




Ai.L priests are not the samie, be vBdcBrtood' 
Priests are, like other Iblk, some bod, wamt fgood. 
What's vice or Turtoe, sure adnito ao doabt ; 
Then clergy, inth cfauicfa ntiwmon, or witkamt^ 
When goody or bad, annex ve to jamr naoM^ 
The greater honoar, or the gfcaier i 

Mark how a countiy i 
Though nehher Bearn'd i 
Of innkeeper, or butcher. If begot. 
At Cam or lais bred, inpotts it not: 
A serritor he was— ^ Of baD, or cirflege ? 
Ask not-'to neither credit is hia kttomltdge. 

Four yeara^ through fiiggy ale, yet made him um 
Just his neck-verse to read, and take d^pree. 
A gown, with added sleerea, he now nwy wear; 
While his round cap tfsnafoma into n aqmne^ 
Him, quite unsconc'd, the buttery hook ifasll own ; 
At prayers, though ne'er deroot, so eonataatkacpvn* 
Let testimonials then his worth diarJoae ! 
He gains a cassock, beaver, and aroae. 
A curate now, his furniture review ! 
A few old sermons, and a bottfe-aerew. 
« A curate ?— Where i His name (cries one) necite! 
Or tell me thi»— >Is pudding his delight T 

Vol. XIX. N 
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Why, out's loves puddingy < Does he so ? — ^'tis he ! 
A servitor!* — Sure Curl will find a key. 

His Alma Mater now he quite forsakes ; 
She g^ve him one degree, and two he takes. 
He now the hood and sleeve of Master wears ; 
Doctor ! (quoth they) — and, lo! a scaif he hears! 
A swelling, ruffling, glossy scarf! yet he. 
By peer unquaUfied, as by degree. 

This curate learns church-dues, ahd law to tease. 
When time shall serve, for tithes und snrplice-fees; 
When 'scapes some portion'd girl irom guardian's 

pow'r. 
He the snug licence gets for nuptual hour; 
And rendering vain her parent's prudent cares. 
To sharper weds her, and with sharper shares. 
Let babes of poverty convulsive lie ; 
No bottle waits, though babes unsprinkled die. 
Half-office serves the funeral, if it bring 
No hope of scarf, or hatband^ gloves, or ring. 
Does any wealthy fair desponding lie. 
With scrupulous conscience, though she knows not 

why? 
Would cordial counsel make the patient weU ? 
Our priest shall raise the vapours, not dispel. 
His cant some orphan's piteous case shall bring ; 
He bids her g^ve the widow's heart to sing : 
He pleads for age in want ; and, while she lingers^ 
Thus snares her charity with bird-lime fingers. 

Now in the patron's mansion see the wight^ 
Factious for power — a son of Levy right ! 
Servile to 'squires, to vassals proud his mein^ 
As Codex to inferior clergy seen. 
He flatters till you blush ; but, when withdrawn, 
'Tis his to slander, as 'twas his to fawn. 
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He pumps for secrets, pries o'er servants' ways. 
And, like a meddling priest, can mischief raise ; 
And from such mischief thus can plead desert— 
'Tis all my patron's interest at my heart 
Deep in his mind all wrongs from others live ; 
None more need pardon, and none less forgive. 

At what does next his erudition um ? 
To kill the footed and the feather'd game : 
Then this Apostle, for a daintier dish. 
With line or net, shall plot the fate of fifth. 
In kitchen, what the cookmaid calls a cot ; 
In cellar, with the butler, brother sot ; 
Here too he corks, in brewhouse hops the beer ; 
Bright in the hall, his parts at whist appear ; 
Dextrous to pack ; yet at all cheats exclaiming ; 
The priest has avarice ; avarice, itch of gpaming ; 
And gaming, fraud : — ^but fair he strikes the ball. 
And at the plain of billiard pockets aU. 
At tables now ! — ^but oh, if gammon'd there. 
The startling echoes learn, like him, to swear ! 
Though ne'er at authors in the study seen, 
At bowls sagacious master of the green. * 
A connmsseur, as cunning as a ibx. 
To bet on racers, or on battling cocks ; 
To preach o'er beer, in boroughs, to procure 
Voters, to make the 'squire's election sure : [bawl. 
For this, where clowns stare, gape, and pin, and 
Free to buffoon his function to 'em all. 
When the clod justice some horse-laugh would raise, 
Foremost, the dullest of dull jokes to pniise ; 
To say, or unsay, at his patron's nod ; 
To do the will of all— save that of Qod. 

His interest the most servile part he deems j 
Yet much he sways, where much to serve he seems ; 
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He swa3rs hia^patron, rules the latjy most. 
And, as he rules the lady, rules the roast. 

Old tradesmen must give way to new — his aim 
Extorted poundage, once the steward's clsim. 
Tenants are r^s'd ; or, as his power increases^ 
Unless they fine to him, renew no leases : 
Thus tradesmen, servants, tenants, none are free ; 
Their loss and murmur are- his gain and glee. 

Luxury he loves ; but like a priest of sense, 
Ev'n luxury loves not at his own expence : 
Though harlot passions wanton with his will. 
Yet avarice is his wedded passion still. 

See him with napkin o'er his band^-tuck'd in, - 
While the rich grease hangs glistening on his chin; 
Or as the dew from Aaron's beard declines, 
Ev'n to his garment-hem soft-trickUng shines ! 

Riches, love, power, his passions then we own : 
Can he court power, and pant not for renown ? 
Fool, wise, good, wicked — all desire a name : 
Than liim, young heroes burn not more for fame. 
While about ways of heaven the schoolmen jar, 
(The church re-echoing to the wordy war) 
The ways of earth,«he (on his horse astride) 
Can with big words contest, with blows decide ; 
He (lares some carrier, charg'd with cumbrous load, 
Disputes, dismounts, and boxes for the road. 
Ye hooting boys, • Oh, well-play'd parson 1' cry ; 
" • Oh, well-play'd parson !' hooting vales reply ! 
Winds waft it to cathedral domes around ! , 

Cathedral domes from inmost choirs resound ! 

The man has many meritorious ways: 
He'U smoke kis pipe, and London's prelate praise. 
His public prayers, his oaths, for George declare; 
Yet mental reservation may forswear ; 
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For, safe with friencU, be now, in loyal stealth. 

Hiccups, and, staggering, cries * King Jenuny^s 

health.' 
God's word he preaches now, and now profanes ; 
Now swallows camels, and at g^ats now strains. 
He pities men, who, in unrighteous days. 
Read, or, what's worse, write poetry and plays. 
lie readeth not what any author saith ; 
The more his merit in implicit faith. 
Those, who a jot from mother-church recede. 
He damns, like any Athanlisian creed. 
He rails at Hoadley ; so can zeal possess him, 
He's orthodox, as GilMon's self;— God bless him. 
Satan, whom yet, for once, he pays thanks- 
pving, 
Sweeps ofTthe' incumbent now of fat-goose living. 
He seeks his patron's Lady, finds the fair, 
And for her interest first prefers his prayer — 
* You pose me not (said she) though hard the task ; 
Though husbands seldom give what wives will ask. 
My dearee does n6t yet to think inchne. 
How oft your nest you feather, priest, from mine. 
This pin-money, though short, has not betrayd ; 
Nor jewels pawn'd nor tradesmen's bills unpaid ; 
Mine is the female, fiuhionable skill, 
To win my wants, by cheating at quadrille. 
You bid me, with prim look, the world delude ; 
Nor sins my priest demurer than his prude. 
Least thinks my Lord, you plant the secret horn. 
That yours his hopeful heir, so newly born. 
Tis mine to tease him first with jealous fears, 
And thunder all my virtue in his ears : 
My virtue rules unquestion'd — ^where's the cue 
For that which governs him to govern you ? 
N 2 
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1 gave you power, the family complain ; 
I gave you love ; but all your love is gain. 
My interest, wealth — for these alone you born ; 
With these you leave me, and with these return : 
Then, as no truant wants excuse for play, 
'Twas duty-^uty call'd you far away ; 
The sick to visit— some miles off to preach : 
— You come not, but to suck one like a leech.' 

Thus, lady. like, she wanders from the case. 
Keeps to no point, but runs a wild-goose chase. 
She talks, and talks — ^to him her words are wind : 
For fat-goose living fills alone his mind. 

He leaves her! to his patron warm applies :*- 
* But, parson, mark the terms ! (his patron cries) 
Yon door you held for me, and handmaid Nell : 
The ^rl now sickens, and she soon will swell. 
My spouse has yet no jealous, odd conjecture : 
Oh, shield my morning rest from curtadn-lecture : 
Parson, take breeding Nelly quick to wife. 
And fat-goose living then is yours for life ! 

Patron and spouse thus mutually beguil'd. 
Patron and priest thus own each other's child. 
Smock simony agreed-^Thus curate rise ; 
Though neither learn'd nor witty, g^od nor wise. 

Vicars (poor wights!) for lost impropriation. 
Rue, though good protestants, the reformation. 
Prefer'd from curate, see our soul's protector 
No murmuring vicar, but rejoicing rector ; 
Not hir'd by laymen, nor by laymen shown,- 
Church-lands now theirs, and tiUies no more his own ! 

His patron can't revoke, but may repent : 
To bully now, not please, our parson's bent. 
When from dependence freed (such priestly will !) 
Priests soon treat all, but first their patrons, ill. 
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Vestries he rales— ye lawyers, hither draw ! 
He snacks — his people deep are plung'd in law \ 
Now these plague those, this parish now sues that, 
For buryingf, or maintaining', foundling' brat. 
Now with churchwardens cribs the reverend thief, 
From workhouse-pittance and collection brief; 
Nay, sacramental alms purloins as sure. 
And ev'n at altars thus defrauds the poor. 

Poor folks he'U shun ; but pray by rich, if ill. 
And watch, and watch— to slide into their will ; 
Then pop, perchance, in consecrated wine, 
What speeds the soul he fits for realms divine. 

Why could not London this good parson gain f 
Before him sepulchres had rent in twain. 
Then had he learn'd with Sextons to invade. 
And strip with sacrilegious hands the dead ; 
To tear off rings, ere yet the finger rots; 
To part 'em, for the vesture-shroud cast lots ; 
Had made dead skulls for coin the chemist's share. 
The female corpse the surgeon's purchas'd ware. 

Volumes unread his library compose. 
Gay shine their gilded backs in letter'd rows. 
Cheap he collects — ^his friends the dupes are known ; 
They buy, he borrows, and each book's his own. 

Poor n«ghbours earn his ale, but earn it dear ; 
His ale he traffics for a nobler cheer. 
For mugs of ale some poach — ^no game they spare ; 
Nor pheasant, partridge, woodcock, snipe, nor hare. 
Some plunder fishponds ; others (ven'son-thieves) 
The forest ravage, and the priest receives. 
Let plenty at his board then lacquey serve ! 

No ^though with plenty, penury will starve. 

He deals with London fishmongers— his books 
Swell in accompts with poulterers and with cooks* 
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Wide, and more wide, his swelling fortune flows ; 
Narrower, and narrower still, his spirit g^ows. 

Bxa servants — ^hard has fate their lot decreed ! 
They toil like horses, like cameleons feed. 
Sunday, no sabbath, is in labour spent. 
And Christmas renders 'em as lean as Lent. 
Him long^, nor faithful services engage ; 
See 'em dismiss'd in sickness or in age ! < 

His wife, poor Nelly, leads a life of dread ; 
Now beat, now pinch'd on arms, and now in bread. 
If decent powder deck the' adjusted hair ; 
If modish ulk, for once, improve her air ; 
Her with past faults, thus shocks his cruel tone ; 
(Faults, though from thence her dowry, now bis 

own) — 
« Thus shall my parse your carnal joys procure. 
All dress is nothing but a harlot's lure. 
Sackcloth alone your sin should, penanc'd, wear ; 
Your locks, uncomb'd, with ashes sprinkled, stare. 
Spare diet thins the blood — if more you crave, 
'Tis mine, my viands, and your soul to save. 
Blood must be drawn, liot swell'd — ^then strip, and 

dread 
This waving horsewhip circling o'er my head ! 
Be yours the blubbering hp, and whimpering eye ! 
Frequent this lash shall righteous stripes supply. 
What, squall you ? Call no kindred to your aid ! 
You wedded when no widow, yet no maid. 
Did *law Mosaic now in force remain. 
Say to what father durst you then complain / 
What had your virtue witness'd ? Well I know. 
No bridal sheets could virgin tokens show ; 

* For K particular account of this law, we refer to Deuterono* 
my, chap. xxU. rer. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 30, 21. 
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tElders had sought, but mias'd the signsng red. 
And law, then, harlot, straight had stonM you dead.' 

Nor former vice alone her pain insures ; 
Nelly, for preaent virtue; much endures ; 
For lo, she charms some wealthy^ amorous 'squire I 
Her spouse would let her, like ^ mare, for hire. 
'Twere thus no sin, should love her limbs employ : 
Be his the profit, and be her's the joy ! 
This, when her chastity or pride denies ; 
His words reproach her, a^d his kicks chastise. 

At length, in childbed, ^e, with broken heart. 
Tips off-^oor soul !— Let her in peace depart! 
He mourns her death, who did her life destroy ; 
He weeps, and weeps— oh, how he weCps— for joy ! 

This priest^ ye clergy, not fictitious call ; 
Think him not f<H?m'd to represent ye all. 
Should satire quirks of yile attomies draw ; 
Say, would that mean to ridicule kli law ? [ledge. 
Describe some murdering quack with want of know- 
Would true physicians cry—* You mean the college ?* 
Blest be your clotii ! — but, if in him, 'tis curst, 
*Tis as best things, corrupted, are the worst 

But lest wkh keys the gutless Curl defame. 
Be publish'd here^Blfslchisedec his name ! 
Of Oxford too ; but her strict terms have dropt him : 
And Cambridge, ad ettndem, shall adopt him. 
Of Arts now Master him the hood confirms; 
'Scap'd are his exercises, 'scap'd his terms. 
See the degree of Doctor next excite ! 
The scarf, he once usurp'd, becomes his right. 
A Doctor! could he disputants refute ? 
Not se— first compromis'd was the dispute. 

At fat-gfoose living seldom he resides ; 
A curate there, small pittance well provides. 
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See him st London, studiously profound. 
With bags of gpold, not books, encompass'd round. 
He, from the broker, how to job discerns; 
He, from the scrivener, art of usury learns : 
How to let interest run on interest knows. 
And how to draw the mortgage, how fiH-eclose ; 
Tenants and boroughs bought with monstrous tres- 
Elections turn obedient to his pleasure. [sure, 

Like Stebbing, let him country mobs support. 
And then, like Stebbing, crave a grace at court ! 
He sues, he teases, and he perseveres : 
Not blushless Henley* less abash'd appears. 
His impudence, of proof in every trial. 
Kens no polite, and heeds no plain denia}, 
A spy, he aims' by others' fall to rise ; ' 
Vile as Iscariot U— n, betrays, belies ; .- 
And say, what better recommends than this ? 
Lo, Codex greets him with a holy kiss ; 
Him thus instructs in controversial stuff; 
Him, who ne'er argued, but with kick and cuff 1 

* My Weekly-Miscellany be your lore ; 
Then rise, at once, the champion of church-pow'r ! 
The trick of jumbling contradictions know ; 
In church be high, in poUtic^seem low : 
Seek some antagonist, then wound his name ; 
The better s^U his life, the more defame ; 
Quote him unfair ; and, in expression quaint, 
Foixe him to father meanings never meant ! 
Learn but mere names, reustless is your page ; 
For these enchant the vulgar, those enrage. 
Kame Chui-ch, that mystic spell shall mobs com- 
J^et Heretic each reasoning Christian brand; [maod) 

•The WoribfOrttor. 
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Cry Schismatic, let men of conscience shrink ! 
Cry Infidel, and who shall dare to think ? 
Invoke the Civil Power, not Sense, for aid; 
Assert, not argue ; menace, not persuade ; 
Show discord and her fiends would save the nation, 
But her call Peace, her fiends a Convocation ! 

fiBy me, and Webster^finish'd thus at school, • 
Last for the pulpit, leafn this g-olden rule ! 
Detach the sense, and pother o'er the text. 
And puzzle first yourself, your audience next : 
Ne'er let your doctrine ethic truth impart ; 
Be that as free from morals as your heart ! 
Say faith, without one virtue, shall do well ; 
But, without faith, all virtues doom to hell ! 
What is this faith ? Not what (as Scripture shows) 
Appeals to reason, when 'twould truth disclose; 
This, against reason, dare we recommend ; | 

Faith may be true ; yet not on truth depend. . i 
Tis mystic light — a light which shall conceal ; 
A revelation, which shall not reveal. 
If faith is faith, tis orthodox — ^in brief. 
Belief, not orthodox, is not belief; 
And who has not belief, pronounce him plidn 
No Christiah— Codex bids you this maintain.' 

Thus with much wealth, some jargon, and no 
To seat episcopal our Doctor trace j [gmce. 

Codex, deceiving the superior ear. 
Procures the Cong^ (much miscall'd) jyEUre, 
(Let this the force of our fine precept tell. 
That faith, without one virtue, shall do well.) 
The Dean and Chapter, daring not to' enquire. 
Elect him— --Why ? — ^to shun a premumre. 
Within, without, be tidingpa roU'd around ; 
Organs within, and bells without resound. 
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Lawn^leev'd, and imtred, stand he now confe^t : 
See Codex consecrate ! — a iiolemn jest ! 
The wicked's prayers prevail not — ^pardon me. 
Who, for your Lordalup's blessing, bend — no knee, 
like other priests, when to small seesyou send 'em, 
Let ours hold fat-goose living in commendam / 
An officer, who ne'er his king rever'd ; 
For traitorous toasts and cowardice cashier'd ; 
A broken 'pothecary, once renown'd 
For drug^ that pcnsonM half the country round ; 
From whom warm ^Is, if pregnant ere they marry, 
Take physic, and (for honour's sake) miscany. : 
A lawyer, fam'd for lengthening bills of. cost. 
While much he plagued mankind, his clients most, 
To lick up every neighbour's fortune known. 
And then let luxury lick up all his own ; 
1 A Cambridge soph, who once for wit was held 
i^^Esteem'd ; but vicious, and for vice expell'd ; 
With parts, his lordship's lame ones to support, 
In well-tim'd sermons fit to cant at court ; 
Or accurately pen (a talent better !) 
His Lordship's senate speech, and pastoral letter : 
These four, to purify from sinful stains^ 
This Bishop first absolves, and then ordains. 
His chaplains these P and each of rising knows 
Those righteous arts, by which their patron rose. 

See him Lord-Spiritual, dead-voting seated ! 
He soon (thoughne'er to Heaven) shall be tranalat- 
Would now the mitre circle Bundle's crest ? [ed. 
See him, with Codex, ready to protest ! 
Thus holy, holy, holy Bishop rise; 
Though neither leam'd nor witty, good nor wise ! 

Think not these lays, ye clergy, would abuae ; 
Thus, when these lays conunene'd, presuA'd the 
Muse^-- 
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All priests are not the same, be understood* 
Priests are like other folks, some bad, some good. 
The good no sanction give the wicked's lame ; 
^or, with the wicked, share the good in shame. 
Then wise free-thinkers cry not smartly thus — 
* Is the priest work'd ? — ^The poet's one of us.* 
Free-tliinkers, bigots are alike to me ; 
For these misdeem half-thinking, thinking free ; 
Those, speculative without speculation. 
Call mystery and creduUty, salvation. 
Let us beheve with' reason, and in chief, 
I^et our good works demonstrate our belief; 
Faith, without virtue, never shall do well ; I 
And never virtue, without faith, excel. | 



Vot. XJX. 



EPISTLES. 



TO THE BI6HT HOKOUBABLS 

SIR ROBERT JTJILPOLE. 

Still let low wits, who sense nor honour prize. 
Sneer at all gratitude, a)l truth disguise; 
At living worth, because alire, exclaim. 
Insult the exil'^ and the dead defame ! 
Such paint what pity veils in private woes. 
And what we see with grief^ with mirth expose ; 
Studious to urge — (whom will mean authors spare P) 
The child's, the parent's, and the consort's tear: 
Unconscious of what pangs the heart may rend. 
To lose what they have ne'er deserv'd — a friend. 
Such, ignorant of facts, invent, relate ; 
Expos'd, persist ; and answer'd, still debate : 
Such, but by fmls, the clearest histre see. 
And deetn aspersing others, praising thee. 

Far from these tracks my honest lays aspire. 
And g^eet a generous heart with generous fire. 
Truth be my guide! Truth, which thy virtue claims! 
This, nor the poet, nor the patron shames ! 
When party-minds shall lose contracted views« 
And histoty question the recording Muse ; 
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'Tie this alone to aftertimes roust shinCy 
And stamp the poet and his theme divine. 

Long has my Muse, from many a mournful cause, 
Sung with small power, nor sought sublime applause; 
From that great point she now shall urge her scope ; 
On that fair promise rest her future hope ! 
Where policy, from state-illusion clear, 
Can through an open aspect shine sincere ; 
Where science, law, and liberty depend. 
And own the patron, patriot, and the friend ; 
(That breast to feel, that eye on worth to gaze. 
That smile to cherish, and that hand to raise !).^ 
Whose best of hearts her best of thoughts inflame* 
Whose joy is bounty, and whose gift is fame. 

Where, for relief, flees innocence distress'd ? 
• To you, who chase oppression from the' oppressed : 
Who, when complaint to you alone belongs, 
For^ve your own, though not a people's wrongs : 
Who still make public property your tare. 
And thence bid private griefs no more despsur. 

Ask they what state your sheltering care shWl own? 
'Tis youth, 'tis age, the cottage, and the throne ; 
Nor can the prison 'scape your searching eye, 
Your ear still opening to the captive's cry. 
Nor less was promis'd from thy early skill. 
Ere power enforc'd benevolence of will ! 
To friends refin'd thy private life adher'd, 
By thee improving, ere by thee preferr*d. [afford. 
Well hadst thou weigh'd what truth such friends 
With thee resigfning, and with thee restor'd. 
Thou taught'st them' all extensive love to bear. 
And now mankind with thee their friendship share. 

As the rich cloud by due degi-ees expands. 
And showers down plenty thick on sundry lands. 
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Thy spreading worth in vanous bounty fell. 
Made genius flourish, and made art excel. 

How many, yet deceiv'd, all power oppose ? 
Their fears increasing, as decrease their woes ; 
Jealous of bondage, while they freedom gain. 
And most obliged, most eager to complain, 

But well we count our bliss, if well we view, 
"When power oppression, not protection, g^ew ; 
View present ills that punish distant climes ; 
Or bleed in memory here. from ancient times. 

Mark first the robe abus'd Religion wore, 
Storied ^ith gpdefs, and stain'd with human gore P 
What various tortures, engines, fires, reveal. 
Studied, empowered, and sanctified by zeal ? 

Stop here, my Muse ! — Peculiar woes desciy ! 
Bid them in sad succession strike thy eye ! 
Lo, to her eye the sad succession springy. 
She looks, she weeps, and, as she weeps, she sings. 

See the doom'd Hebrew of his stores bereft ! 
See holy murder justify the theft ! 
His ravag'd gold some usele,ss shrine shall ndse, 
His gems on superstitious idols blaze ; 
His wife, his babe, denied their little home, 
Stripp'd, starv'd, unfriended, and unpitied, roam. 

Lo, the priest's hand the wafer-God supplies. — 
A king by consecrated poison dies ! 

See Learning range yon broad ethereal plain. 
From world to world, and godhke science gun ! 
Ah ! what avails the curious search sustain'd. 
The finish'd toil, the godlike science gain'd ? 
Sentenced to flames the' expensive wisdom fell. 
And truth from Heav'n was sorcery from hell. 

See reason bid each mystic wile retire. 
Strike out new UgUt ! and mar)^ !— the wiae admire ! 
2 
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Zeal shall such heresy, like learning, hate ; 
The same their glory, and the same their Ikte. 

Lo, from sought mercy one his life receives ! 
Life, worse than death, Uiat cruel mercy gives : 
The man, perchance, who wealth and honours hore, 
Slaves in the mine, or ceaseless strains the oar, 
So doom'd are these ; and such perhaps our doom, 
OwnM we a prince, avert it Heaven ! from Rome. 

Nor private worth alone false zeal assails ; 
Whole nations hleed when bigotry prevails. 
* What are sworn friendships ? What are kindred 

ties ? 
What's faith with heresy ? (the zealot cries.) 
See, when war sinks the thundering cannon's roar; 
When wounds, and death, and discord, are no more ; 
When music bids undreading joys advance. 
Swell tlie soft hour, and turn the swimming dance : 
When to crown these, the social sparkling bowl 
Lifts the cheer'd sense, and pours out all the soul j 
Sudden he sends red Massacre abroad ; 
Faithless to man, to prove his faith to (5od. 
What pure persuasive eloquence denies, 
All drunk with blood, the arguing sword supplies ; 
The sword, which to the' assassin's hand is given ! 
The' assassin's hand! — pronounc'd the hand of 

Heaven ! 
Sex bleeds with sex, and infancy with age ; 
No rank, no place, no virtue, stops Ms rage. 
Shall sword, and flame, and devastation cease, 
To please with zeal, wild zeal! the God of Peace! 

Nor less abuse has scourged the civil state. 
When a King's will became a nation's fate. 
Enormous power ? nor noble, nor serene : 
Now fierce and cruel; now but wild and mean. 
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See titles sold, to raise the* unjust supply!— 
Compelled the purchase ! or be fin'd, or buy ! 
No public spirit, guarded well by laws, 
Uncensur'd, censures in his country's cause. 
See from the merchant forc'd the' unwilling loan ! 
"Who dares deny, or deem his wealth his own ? 
Denying, see ! where dungeon-damps arise. 
Diseased he pines, and unassisted dies. 
Far more than massacre that fate accurst ! 
As of all deaths the lingering is the worst. 

New courts of censure griev'd with new offence, 
Tax'd without power, and fin*d without pretence. 
Explained, at will, 6acli statute's wrested aim. 
Till marks of merit were the marks of shame; 
So monstrous \ — life was the severest gfrief. 
And the worst death seem'd welcome for relief. 

In vain the subject sought redress from law. 
No senate liv'd the partial judge to awe : 
Senates were void, and senators confin'd. 
For the great cause of natui^ and mankind ! 
AVho kings superior to the people own ; 
Yet prove the law superior to the throne. 

Who can review, without a generous tear, 
A church, a state, so impious, so severe ; 
A land uncultur'd, through polemic jars. 
Rich ; — but with carnage from intestine wars; 
The hand of Industry employ'd no more. 
And Commerce flying to some safer shore ; 
All property reduc'd, to Power a prey. 
And Sense and Learning chas'd by Zeal away ? 
Who honours not each dear departed ghost. 
That strove for liberty so won, so lost : 
So well regain'd when godlike William, rose, 
And first cntail'd the blessing Geol'ge bestows ? 
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May Walpole stUl the growing triumph raise. 
And bid these emulate Eliza's days ; 
Still serve a prince, who o'er his people great. 
As far transcends in virtue, as in state ! 

The Muse pursues thee to thy rural seat; 
Ev'n there shall liberty inspire retreat. 
When solemn pares in flowing wit are drown'd, 
And sportive chat and social laughs go round ; 
Ev'n ^en, when pausing mirth begins to fail. 
The converse varies tp the serious tale : 
Th^ tale pathetip speaks some wretch that owes 
To some deficient law reliefless woes. 
What instant pity warms tlie generous breast ! 
How all the legislator stands confess'd ! 
Now springy the hint ! 'tis now improv'd to thought ! 
Now ripe ! apd now to public welfare brought ! 
New bills, which regulating means bestow. 
Justice preserve, yet softening mercy know ; 
Justice shall low vexatious wiles decline. 
And still tlirive most, when,lawyers most repine ; 
Justice from jargon shall refin'd appear. 
To knowledge through our native language clear: 
Hence we may learn, no more deceiv'd by law. 
Whence wealth and life their best assurance draw. 

The free^ insolvent, with industrious hand, 
Strives, yet to satisfy the just demand : 
Thus ruthless men, who would his powers restrain, 
Oft what severity would lose, obtain. 

These, and a thousand gifts, thy thought acquires. 
Which liberty benevolent inspires : 
From liberty the fruits of law increase, 
Plenty, and joy, and all the arts of peace. 
Abroad the merchant, while the tempests rave, 
Adyentrpus fuls^ nor fears, thp wind and wave ; 
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At home untir'd we find the' auspicious hand. 
With flocks, and herds, and harvests, bless the land : 
"While there, the peasant glads the grateful soil. 
Here mark the shipwright, there the mason toil. 
Hew, square, and rear magnificent the ston^, 
And give Our oaks a glory not their own ! 
What life demands, by this obeys her call. 
And added elegance consummates all. 
Thus stately cities statelier navies rise, 
And spread our grandeur under distant skies. 
. From liberty each nobler science sprung, 
A Bacon brighten'd, and a Spenser sung : 
A Clark and Locke new tracts of truth explore; 
And Newton reaches heights unreached before. 

What trade sees property that wealth maintain. 
Which industry no longer dreads to gain ; 
What tender conscience kneels with fears resigh'd, 
Enjoys hier worship, and avows her mind ; 
What genius now from want to fortune climbs?,' ' 
And to safe science every thought sublimes ; 
What royal Power, from his supieiior state. 
Sees public happiness his own create ; 
But kens those patriot-souls, to wluch he oWeii 
Of old each source, whence now each blessing 

flows ? 
And if such spirits from their heaven descend. 
And blended flame, to point one glorious end ; 
Flame from one breast, and thence on Britain 

shine. 
What love, what praise, O Walpole, then is thine f 
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TO 

MR. JOHJSr DYER, THE PAlJ>rT£R, 
ADTisiire HiK TO sftAW ▲ cx&TAiir iroBLX ASH mx&- 

TaiOUS PXBSOH; 0CCA8I0HXD BT SXUVS HIS PIC- 
TUKX Of THX CBIiXBmATXB CUC* 

FoBBtTx an arttess, ob officious inend, 
Weak^ when I judge, but willing to commend; 
Fall'n as I am, by no kind fortune rais'd, 
Depress'd, obacur'd, unpitied, and unpraisM ; 
Yet, when these well-known features I peruse. 
Some warmth awakes — some embers of a Muse. 

Ye Muses, Graces, and ye Loves appear ! 
Your Queen, your Venus, and your Clio's here ! 
In such pure fires her rising thoughts refine ! 
Her eyes with such commanding sweetness shine ; 
Such vivid tinctures sure through ether glow. 
Stain summer clouds, or g^d the watery bow : 
If life Pygmalion's ivory favourite fir'd. 
Sure some enamour'd god this draught inspir'd ; 
Or, if you rash(y caught Promethean flame. 
Shade the sweet theft, and mar the beauteous 

frame ! 
Yet if those cheering lights the prospect fly. 
Ah ! — ^let no pleasing view the loss supply. 
Some dreary den, tome desert waste prepare. 
Wild as my thoughts, or dark as my despur. 

* See Dy«r*li Foeiiu. 



But still, iDx fnend, still the sweet object stays, 
Still stream your colours rich with Clio's rays ! 
Sure at each kindling touch your canvass glows ! 
Sure the full form, instinct with spirit, grows ! 
Let the dull artist puzzling rules explore. 
Dwell on the face, and ga2e the features o'er ; 
You eye the soul-^-there genuine nature find. 
You, through the meaning muscles, strike the mind. 

Nor can one view such boundless power confine. 
All Nature opens to an art like thine ! 
Now rural scenes in simple grandeur rise ! [eyes, 
Vales, hills, lawns, lakes, and vineyards, feast our 
Now halcyon Peace a smiling aspect wears ! 
Now the red scene with war and ruin glares ! 
Here Britain's fleets o'er Europe's seas prende ! 
There long-lost cities rear their ancient pride ! 
You from the grave can half redeem the slain, 
And bid great Julius charm the world again : 
Mark out Pbarsalia's, mark out Munda's fray. 
And image all the horrors of the day. 

But if new glories most our warmth exdte ; 
Tf toils untried to noblest aims invite ; 
Would you in envied pomp unrivall'd reign, 
Oh, let Horatius grace the canvass plain! 
His form might ev'n idolatry create. 
In lineage, titles, wealth, and worth, elate ! 
Empires to him might virgin honours owe. 
From him arts, arms, and laws, new influence know. 
For lum kind suns on fruits and g^ns shall 8hine> 
And future gold lie ripening in the mine : 
For him fine tnarble in the quarry lies. 
Which, in due statue^ to his fiime shall rise. 
Through those bright features Oxsar's spirit trace$ 
Each' conquering 'sweetneM,>acli im))erial ^(rac^i 
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All that is softy or eminently gfreat. 

In love, in war, in knowledg^e, or in state. 

Thus shall your colours, like his worth, amaze I 
Thus shall you charm, enrich'd with Clio's praise ! 
Clear, and more clear, your golden genius shines, 
'While my dim lamp of life obscure. declines : 
DulPd in damp shades it wastes, unseen, away. 
While yoursy triumphant, glows one blaze of dak.y. 



TO 

Jr/?. JOHjy JDYEIi, 

▲TITHOB OF OROXGAIl-HII.Ii, IS ANSWEB TO UlS FBOX 
TIIS COU9TBT. 

Now various birds in melting concert sing. 
And hail the beauty of the opening spring ; 
Now to thy dreams the nightingale complains. 
Till the lark wakea thee with her cheerful strains; 
Wakes, in thy verse and friendship ever kind. 
Melodious comfort to my jarring mind. 

Oh, could my soul through depths of knowledge 
Could I read nature and mankind like thee, [see, 
I should o'ercome, or bear the rocks of &te. 
And draw e'en envy to the humblest state. 
Thou canst raise honour from each ill event. 
From shocks gain vigour, and from want content. 

Think not light poetry my life's chief care ! 
The Muse's ma^nsion is, at best, but air ; 
But, if more solid works my meaning format 
The' unfinuh'd strvctures: &U by fortune's storms. 
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Oft have I said, we iklsely those accuse, 
Whose godlike souls life's middle state refuse. 
Self-love, I cried, there seeks ignoble rest; 
Care sleeps not calm, when millions wake unblest; 
Mean let me shrink, or spread sweet shade o'er aJl, 

I-ow as the shrub, or as the cedar tall ! 

'Twas vain! 'twas wild !—I sought the middle state, 
And found the good, and found the truly great. 

Though verse can never give my soul her um ; 
Though action only claims substantial fame ; 
Though Tate denies what my proud wants require. 
Yet grant me, Heav'n, by knowledge to aspire : 
Thus to enquiry let me prompt the mind j 
Thus clear dimm'd truth, and bid her bless mankind ; 
From the pierc'd- orphan thus draw shafts of grief 
Arm want with patience, and teach wealth relief!^ 
To serve lov'd liberty inspire my breath ! 
Or, if my life be useless, grant me death; 
For he, who useless is in life survey'd. 
Burdens that world, his duty bids him sdd. 

Say, what have honours to allure the mind. 
Which he gains most, who least has serv'd mankind ? 
Titles, when worn by fools, I dare despise ; 
Yet they chum homage, when they crOwn the wise. 
When high distinction marks deserving heirs, 
Desert still dignifies the mark it wears. 
But who to birth alone would honours owe ? 
Honours, if true, from seeds of merit grow. 
Those trees, with sweetest charms, invite our eyes. 
Which, from our own eng^raftm^it^ fhiitful rise. 
Still we love best what we with labour gain. 
As the child's dearer for the mother's pain. 

The great I wouM nor envy nor deride ; 
Nor stoop to swell a vain superior's prid^; 

Vol. Xpc. P 
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Nor view an equal's hope with jealous eyea ; 
Nor crush the wretch heneath, who wailing lies. 
My syrapathtzing breast his grief can leel. 
And my eye weep t)te wound 1 cannot heal. 
Ne'er among frIendshi)M let me sow tlebate. 
Nor by another's fall advance my state ; 
Nor misuse wit against an absent friend : 
Let me the virtues of a foe defend ! [weight ; 

In wealth and want true minds preserve their 
Meek, though exalted; though disgrac'd, el%te; 
Generous and grateful, wrong'd or help'd» tlley live ; 
Grateful to serve, and generous to forgive. 

This may they learn, who close thy life attend ; 
Which, dear in memory, still instructs thy friend. 
Though cruel distance bars my grosser eye. 
My soul, clear-sighted, draws thy virtue nigh; 
Through her deep woe that quickening comfort 

gleams^ 
And lights up fortitude with friendship's beama. 



TO 

MRS, ELIZA BAYJVOOB, 

OK HEB IrOVSL, CALLED < THE JtASB mBSOLTX.' 

Doom'd to a late which damps tho poet's flame» 
A Muse, unfriended, greets thy rising name ! 
Unvers'd in envy'^ or in flattery's phrase. 
Greatness she fiies, yet merit claims her praise ; 
Nor will she, at her withering wreath, repine. 
But smile, if fame and fortune cheriMi thine. 
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*I1i« sciences in tfay sweet genius chArm, 
And, with their strength, thy sex's softness arm. 
In thy full figures, painting's force we find, 
As music fires, thy language lifts the mind. 
Thy power gires form, and touches into life 
The passions imag'd in tiaeir bleeding strife : 
Contrasted strokes, true art and fancy show. 
And lights and shades in lively mixture flow. 
Hope attacks Fear and Reason, Love's control. 
Jealousy wounds, and Friendship heals the soul : 
Black Falsehood wears bright Gallantry's disguise. 
And the gilt cloud enchants the fair-one's eyes. 
Thy dames in grief and frailties lovely shine. 
And when most mortal, half-appear divine. 
If, when some godlike, favourite passion sways. 
The willing heart toq fatally obeys. 
Great minds lament what cruel censure blames^ 
And ruin'd virtue generous pity claims. 

Eliza, still impaint Love's powerful Queen ! 
Let love, soft love ! exalt each swelling scene. 
Arm'd with keen wit, in fame's wide lists advanqe ! 
Spain yields in fiction, in politeness France. 
Such orient light, as the first poets knew. 
Flames from thy thought, and brightens every view ! 
A strong, a glorious, a luxuriant fire. 
Which warms cold wisdom intx> wild desire ! 
Thy fable glows so rich through every page, 
What moral's force can the fierce heat assuage ! 

And yet — but say, if ever dpom'd to prove 
The sad,' the dear pei*plexities of love ! ^ 

Where seeming transport softens every pain, . 
Where fancied freedom waits the winning chain ! 
Varying from pangs to visionary joys, 
Sweet is the fate, and charms as it destroys ! 
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Say theii-«lf lore to sadden nge gives way. 
Will the soft passion not resume its sway ? 
ChanniQg and charm'd, can love from love retire ' 
Can a cold convent quench the' unwilling fire ? 
Precept, if human, may our thoughts refine. 
More we admire ! but cannot prove divine. 



TO 

MRS, OLDFIELD, 

OF THE THSATBE-BOTAI.. 

Whilx to your charms unequal verse I raise, 
Awed, I admire, and tremble as I praise : 
llere art and genius new refinement need, 
listening, they gaze, and, as they gaze, recede ! 
Can art, or genius, or their powers combined. 
But from corporeal organs sketch the mind ? 
When sound embodied can with shape surprise. 
The Muse may emulate your voice and eyes. 
Mark rival arts perfection's point pursue ! 
Each rivals each, but to excel in. you ! 
The bust and medal bear the meaning face. 
And the proud statue adds the posture's grace ! 
Imag'd at length, th6 buried heroine, known. 
Still seems to wound, to smile, or frown, in stone ! 
As art would art, or metal stone surpass, 
Her soul strikes, gleaming,throughCorinthian brass! 
Serene, the saint in smiling silver shines, 
And cherubs weep in gold o'er sainted shrines ! 
If long-lost forms from Raphael's pencil glow. 
Wondrous in warmth the mimic colours flow \ 
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Bach look, each attiftnde, new gtace dvpfa^s; 
Your voice and motion life and HMuic laiae. 

Thus Cleopatra in yonr chamis refines; 
She lives, she speaks, with force improved jBhedunct! 
Fair, and m<M*e fur, yoa evety grace trmmut; 
liOve, learning, beautj, elegance, and wit. 
Caesar, the worldfs unrival'd msster fir'dy 
In her imperial soul, his own admir'd ! 
Philippics victor wore her winning chain. 
And felt not empire's loss in beauty's gain. 
Could the pale heroes your bright influence know. 
Or catch the silver accents as they flow. 
Drawn from dark rest by your enchanting strun. 
Each shade were lurCd to life and love again. 

Say sweet inspirer ! were each annal known. 
What living greatness shines there not your own ! 
If the griev'd Muse by some lov'd empress rose. 
New strength, new grace, it to your influence owes ! 
If power by war distinguish'd height reveals, 
Your nobler pride the wounds of fortune heals ! 
Then could an empire's cause demand your care, 
The soul, that justly thinks, would greatly dare. 

Long has feign'd Venus mock'd the Muse's praise. 
You dart, divine Ophelia ! gtrnuine rays! 
Warm through those eyes enlivening raptures roll! 
Sweet through each striking feature streams your 

soul ! 
The souFs bright meanings heighten beauty's fires : 
Your looks, your thoughts, your deeds, each grace 
inspires ! [stand. 

Know then, if rank'd with monarchs here you 
What fate declines, you from the Muse demand ! 
Each grace that shone of old in each (am'd fair. 
Or may in irtod^tTi dames refinement wear; 
P2 
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Whi^te'er juBt, emuktiye thoughts pursue^ 
Is all confirmed, is all ador'd in you ! 
If godlike bosoms pant for power to bless^ 
If 'tis a monarch's glory to redress ; 
In consdous majesty you shine serene. 
In thought a heroine, and in act a queen. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
BESSY, COU^n'JSSS OF JiOCMFOBD, 

SAVeHTZB or. THE I.ATE SABL BIYKB8, WHEIT ^WITl 
CHILB. 

As when the sun walks forth in flaming gold. 
Mean plants may smile, and humble flowers unfold. 
The low-laid lark the distant ether wings. 
And, as she soars, her daring anthem sings ; 
So, when thy charms celestial views create. 
My smiling song surmounts my gloomy fate. 
Thy angel-embryo prompts my towering lays, 
CUdms my fond wish, and fires my future praise: 
May it, if male, its grandsire's image wear ; 
Or in its mother's charms confess the fair ; 
At the kind birth may each mild planet wait ; 
Soft be the pain, but prove the blessing great. 

Hail Bivers ! haUow'd shade ! descend from rest ! 
Descend and smile, to see thy Rochford blest : 
Weep, not the scenes throughwhich my life must mn. 
Though fate, fleet-footed, scents thy languid son. 
The bar that, darkening, cross'd my crested claiiiH 
Yields at her channs^ and brightens in their flame : 
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That bloodywhich, honour'd, in thy Rochford reigns, 
In cold, unwillin^^ wanderiDgs, tnc'd my yeins. 
Want's wintry realm froze hard around my view ; 
And scorn's keen blasts a cutting anguish blew. 
To such sad weight my gathering griefs were 

wrought, 
Life seem'd not life, but when convulsed with 

thought ! 
Decreed beneath a mother's frown to pine. 
Madness were ease, to misery form'd like mine ! 

Yet my Muse waits thee through the realms of day. 
Where lambent lightnings round tliy temples play. 
Sure my fierce woes will, like those fires, refine. 
Thus lose their torture, and thus glorious shine ! 
And now the Muse heaven's milky path surveys, 
With thee, 'twixt pendent worlds, it wondering 

strays, . 
Worlds which, unnumber'd as thy virtues, roll 
Round suns—- fiz'd, radiant emblems of thy soul ! 
Hence lights refracted run through distant skies, 
Changeful on azure plains in quivering dyes ! 
So thy mind darted through its earthly frame, 
A wide, a various, and a glittering flame. . 
Now a new scene enormous lustre brings^ 
Now seraphs shade thee round with silver wings ; 
In angel-forms thou see'st thy Rochford shine ; 
In each sweet form is trac'd her beauteous line ! 
Such was her soul, ere this selected mould 
Sprung at thy wish, the sparkling life to' infold ! 
So amidst cherubs shone her son refin'd. 
Ere infant flesh the new form'd soul enshrin'd ! 
So shall a sequent race from Rochford rise. 
The world's fidr pride— descendants of the sides. 
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TO 

MISS M***M***, 

8KKT WITH XB. POPs's WORKS. 

Sek female vice and female folly here, 
RalUed with wit polite, op lash sevei^: 
Let Pope present such objects to our new ; 
Such are, my fair, the full reverse of you. [shades, 
Rapt when, to Loddon's stream* from Windsor's 
He sings the modest charms of silvan maids ; 
Dear Burfotd's hills in memory's eye appear. 
And Luddal's spring^ still murmurs in my ear : 
But when you cease to bless my longing eyes. 
Dumb is the spring, the joyless prospect dies : 
Come then, my charmer, come! here transport 

reigns ! 
New healtli, new youth, inspirits all my veins. 
Each hour let intercourse of hearts employ. 
Thou life of loveliness ! thou soul of joy ! 
Love wakes the birds — oh, hear each meltings lay ! 
Love warms the world— come, charmer, come 

away 1 
But, hark ! — ^immortal Pope resumes the lyre ! 
Diviner airs, diviner flights inspire : 
Hark where an angePs language tunes the line ! 
See where the thoughts and looks of angels sbine ! 
Here he poUr*d all the music of your tongue. 
And all your looks and thoughts unconscious sung. 

* AUq^'utr to the tiMuiftaful episode of Lodoiw Ml ' WiadMr 
Forett.* 
t A spring near Burford. 
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THE FRIEJ^B, 



TO AABOir HILX, KaR. 



O, KT lov'd HiB, O thou by Heaven designed 
To chann, to mend, and to adoi^ mankind ! 
To thee my hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows ten^. 
Thou brother, father, nearer yet— thou friend ! 

If worldly friendships of cement divide. 
As interests vary or as whims pre^id€; 
If leagues of luxury borrow friendship's light. 
Or leagues subversive of all social right : 
O say, my Hill, in what propitious sphere. 
Gain we the friend, pure, knowing, and sincere ? 
'Tis where the worthy and the wise retire j 
There wealth may learn its use, may love inspire ; 
There may young worth the noblest end obtain. 
In want may friends, in friends may knowledge gain ; 
In knowledge bliss ; for wisdom virtue finds. 
And brightens mortal to immortal minds. 
Kind then my wrongs, if love, like yours, succeed * 
For you, like virtue, are a friend indeed. 

Oft when you saw my youth wild error know, 
Reproof, soft-hinted, taught the blush to glow. 
Young and unfbrm'd, you first my genius rais'd. 
Just smiPd when faulty, and when moderate prais'd. 
Me shun'd, me ruin'd, such a mother's rage ! 
You sung, till pity wept o'er every page. 
You call'd my lays and wrongs to early fame ; 
Yet, yet, the' obdurate mother felt no shame. 
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Pierc'd as I was ! your counsel soften'd care. 
To ease turn'd anguish, and to hope despur. 
The man who never wound afflictive feels, 
lie never felt the balmy worth that heals : 
Welcome the wound, when blest with such relief! 
For deep is felt the friend, when felt in grief. 

From you shall never, but with life, remove 
Aspiring genius, condescending love. 
When some, with cold, superior looks, redress. 
Relief seems insult, and confirjns distress: 
You, when you view the man with wrongs beaieg*d. 
While warm you act the* obliger, seem the' oblig'd. 

All-winning, mi\d, to each of lowly state : 
To equals free, unservile to the great ; 
Greatness you honour, when by worth acquir'd ; 
Worth is by worth in every rank admir'd. 
Greatness you scorn, when titles insult speak ! 
Proud to vain pride, to honour'd meekness meek, 
That worthless bliss whicli others court, you fly ; 
That worthy woe they shun attracts your eye. 

But shall the Muse resound ^one your praise ? 
No— let the public friend exalt her Uiys ! {mine ! — 
O trace that friend with me! — ^lie's yours! — ^he's 
The world's !-^beneiicent behold him shine ! 

Is wealth his sphere ? If riches, like a tide. 
From either India pour their golden pride ; 
Rich in g^od works, him other wants employ ; 
He gives the widow's heart to sing for joy : 
To orphans, prisoners, shall his bounty flow ; 
The weeping family of want and woe. 

Is knowledge his ? Benevolently great. 
In leisure active, and in care sedate ; 
What aid, his little wealth, perchance, denies, 
In each hard instance, his advice supplies. 
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'W'ith modest truth he sets the wandering right, 
And gives religion pure, primeral light ; 
In love diffusive, as in light refin'd, 
The liberal emblem of his Maker's mind. 

Is power his orb ? He then, like power divine. 
On all, though with a varied ray, will shine. 
Ere power was his, the man, he once caress'd, 
^Meets the same faithful smile, and mutual breast : 
liut asks his friend some dignity of state ? 
His friend, unequal to the' incumbent weight ? 
Asks it a stranger, one whom parts inspire 
"W'ith all a people's welfare would require ? 
His choice admits nq pause ; his gift will prove 
-A.11 private well, absorb'd in public love. 
He shields his country, when for aid she calls; 
Or should she fall, with her he greatly falls: 
But, as proud Rome, with guilty conquest crown'd, 
Spread slavery, death, and desolation round, 
Should e'er his country, for dominion's prijse, 
Ag^ainst the sons of men a faction rise,- 
Glory, in hers, is in his eye disgrace ; 

The friend of truth, the friend of human race. 
Thus to no one, no sect, no clime confin'd. 

His boundless love embraces all mankind ; 

And all their virtues in his life are known ; 

And all their joys and sorrows are his own. , 

These sgre the lights, where stands that iriend 
confest ; 

This, this the spirit, which informs thy breast. 

Througfh fortune's cloud tliy genuine worth cau 
shine ; 

IVbat wouldst thou not, were wealth and greatness 
thine ? 
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TO 

jonjsr POWELL, esq. 

BABBISTKB AT LAW. 

lis me, long absent, long with anguish fraught. 
In me, though silence long has deadenM thought, 
Yet memory lives, and QaJls the Muse's aid. 
To snatch our friendship from oblivion's shade. 
As soon the sun shall cease the world to wann. 
As soon Llanelly's* fair that world to charm. 
As grateful sense of goodness, true like thine. 
Shall e'er desert a breast so warm as mine. 

When imag'd Cambria strikes my memory's eye 
(Cambria, my darling scene !) I, signing, cry. 
Where is my Powell? dear associate ! — ^where ? 
To him I would unbosom every care ; 
To him, who early felt, from beauty, pain ; 
Gall'd in a plighted, faithless virgin's chain. 
At length, from her ungenerous fetters freed. 
Again he loves ! he wooes ! his hopes succeed ! 
But the gay bridegroom, still by fortune crost. 
Is, instant, in the weeping widower lost. 
Her his sole joy ! her from his bosom torn. 
What feeling heart but learns, like his, to mourn ? 
Can nature then such sudden shocks sustain ? 
Nature thus struck, all reason pleads in vain ! 
Though late, from reason yet he draws relief^ 
0wells on her memory ; but dispiels his g^ef. 

•Mn. Bridget Jonet. 
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luove, wealth, and hme (tyraimic passions all !) 
No more enflame him, and no more enthral. 
He seeks no more, in Roius' haU, renown ; 
Nor envies Pelf the jargon of the gown ; 
But, pleas'd with competence, on niral plains. 
His wisdom courts that ease his worth obtains. 
Would private jars, which sudden rise, encrease } 
His candour smiles all discord into peace. 
To party storms is public weal resign'd ? 
Each steady, patriot virtue steers his mind. 
Calm on the beach, while maddening billows rave, 
He gains philosophy from every wave ; 
Science, from every object round, he draws ; 
From various nature, and from nature's laws. 
He lives o'er every past historic age ; 
He calls forth ethics from the fabled page. 
Him, evangelic truth to thought excites ; 
And him, by turns, each classic Muse delights. 
With wit well-natur'd ; wit, tluit would disdain 
A pleasure rising from another's pain ; 
Social to all, and most of bliss possest. 
When most he renders aXL around him blest : 
To unread 'squires illiterally gay ; 
Among the leam'd, as learned flill as they ; 
With the polite, all, all-accomplish'd ease. 
By. nature form'd, without deceit, to4)lease. 

Thus shines thy youth; and thus, my friend, elate 
In bliss as well as worth, is truly great. 
Me still should ruthless fate, unjust, expose 
Beneath those clouds, that rain unnumber'd woes ; 
Me, to some nobler sphere should fortune raise, 
To wealth conspicuous, and to laurel'd praise : 
Unalter'd yet be love and friendship mine ; 
I still am Chloe's, and I still am thine. 

Vol. XIX. Q 



MISCELLANIES. 



VERSES. 



|»K TBB llXCOrSRT OF TRK LADt TItfCDVimSS TTB- 

coirzrst.. 

Wherb Thames with pride beh<^ds Aagliata's 

charms, 
And either India pours into her arms ; 
Where liberty bids honest arts aboiind, 
And pleasures dance in one eternal round ; 
Hig-h-thron'd appears the laughter-loving- dame. 
Goddess of mirth, Euphrosynd her name. 
Her smile more cheerful than a vernal mom ; 
All life ! all bloom ! of Youth and Fancy born. 
Touched into joy, what heurts to her submit ! 
She looks her»sire, and speaks her mother's wit. 
O'er the gay world the sweet inspirer reigns ; 
Spleen flies, and elegance her pomp sustains. 
Thee, goddess ! thee ! the fair and young obey ; 
Wealth, wit, love, music, all confess thy^way.- 
In the bleak wild ev'n want by thee is bless'd. 
And pamper'd pride, without thee, pines fop rest ; 
The rich grow richer, while in thee they find 
The matchless treasure of a smiling mind : 
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Science, by thee, flows «ofl in social ease, 
And virtue, loosing' rigour, learns to please. 

The goddess sumnums each illustrious name. 
Bids the gay taUc, and fom» the' amusive game. 
She, whose fair throne is fix'd in human souls. 
From joy to joy her eye delighted rolls. 
* But where (she cried) is she, my favourite ! she. 
Of all my race the dearest far to me ! 
Whose life's the life of each refin'd delight ?» 
She said, but no Tyrconnel glads her sight. 
Swift sunk her laughing eyes in languid fear ; 
Swift rose the swelUng sigh, and trembhng tear. 
In kind, low murmurs, all the loss deplore ; 
Tyrconnel droops, wid pleasure is no more. 

The goddess, silent, paus'd in museful air ; 
But mirth, like virtue, cannot long despair. 
Celestial-hinted thoughts gay hope inspired. 
Smiling she rose, and all with hope were fir'd. 
Where Bath's ascending turrets meet her eyes. 
Straight wafted on the tepid breeze she flies s 
She flies, her eldest sister Health to find ; 
She finds her on the mountain-brow reclin'd. 
Around her birds in earliest consort sing: 
Her cheek the semblance of the kindling spring; 
Fresh-tinctur'd, like a summer-evening sky. 
And a mild sun sits smiling in her eye. 
Loose to the wind her verdant vestments flow ; 
Her limbs yet-recent from the springs below; 
There oft she bathes, then peaceful sits secure. 
Where every gale is fragrant, fresh, and pure ; 
Where flowers and herbs their cordial odours blend> 
And all their balmy virtues fast ascend. ^ 

* Hail, sister, hail I (the kindred goddess cries) 
No common suppliant stands before your eyes. 
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You, with whose Uving breftth the morn is fnuight, 
Flush the fidr cheek, and point the cheerful thought! 
Strengfth, vigour, wit, depriv'd of thee, decline ! 
Each finer sense, that forms delight, is thine ! 
Bright suns by thee diffuse a brighter blaze, "^ 
And the fresh green a fresher green displays ! 
Without thee pleasures die, or dully cloy. 
And life with thee, howe*er depressed, is joy.' 
' Such thy vast pow'r, (the deity replies) 
Mirth never asks a boon which Health denies. 
Our mingled gifts transcend imperial wealth ; 
Health strengthens ^rtfa, and Mirth inspirits 

Health. 
These gales, yon springs, herbs, flowers, and sun, 

are mine t 
Thine is their smile ! be all their influence thine.' 

Euphrosynd rejoins— < Thy friendship prove ! 
See the dear, sickening object of my love ! 
Shall that watm heart, so cheerful ev'n in pain. 
So form'd to please, unpleas'd itself remain ? 
Sister, in her my smile anew display. 
And all the social world shall bless thy sway.' 

Swift, as she speaks, Heidth spreads the purple 

Soars in the colour'd clouds, and sheds the spring : 
Now bland and sweet she floats alone in ur; 
Air feels, and softening owns the' ethereal fair ! 
In still descent she melts on opening flow'rs, 
And deep impregnates plants with genial show'rs, 
The genial showers, new-rising to the ray, 
Exhale in roseate clouds, and glad the day. 
Now in a zephyr's borrow'd voice she ungs. 
Sweeps the fresh dews, and shakes them from her 
wings » 
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Shakes them embalmM ; or, in a gentle lam. 
Breathes the sure earnest of awaking Mm. 
Saphira feels it with a aoft sojpriae 
Glide through her veins, and qidckea in her efetl 

Instant in her own form the goddtm ^nm% 
Where, bubbling warm, the mineni water iow; 
Then plunging, to the flood new rirtse grrcs; 
Steeps every charm ; and as she bathes, f, i^es.' 
As from her locks she sheds the vital tfirrw'r, 
* 'Tis done ! (she cries) these springs frjmc» mw 

pow'r ! 
Let these immediate to thy <!arling roH 
Health, vigour, life, and gay-returmng jcivl, 
I'hou smil'st, Euphrosyne ; and consc»>is tee. 
Prompt to thy smile, how Nature yjf* Wiia Ciee, 
All is green life ^ all beauty rosy-or^^ ; 
Full Harmony, young Love, and dear iM^6^ 
See vernal Hours lead circLng joys afaof^: 
All sup, all bloom, all fragrance, and att ¥v^ ' 

* Receive thy care! Now Ifiitk and ffeaAtk <«Mn.- 
bine, 
Each heart shall gladden, and each virjie iiune. 
Quick to Augusta bear the prize awa^-; 
There let her smile, and bid a world te gaf / 
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VERSES, 

9Vrt TO AAROK HILL, ESQ.. WITH THB TRA&fiDT OF 
■IK THOMAS OYERBUllT; SXPECTIITG UIM TO COR- 
RECT IT. 

As the soul, stript of mortal clay. 

Grows all divinely fair. 
And boundless roves the milky wa}-. 

And views sweet prospects there ; 

This hero, clogged with drossy lines, 

By thee new vigour tries ; 
As thy correcting hand refines. 

Bright scenes around him rise. 

Thy touch brings the wish'd stone to pass. 

So sought, so long foretold ; 
It turns polluted lead, or brass. 

At once to purest gold. 
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VEjRSES, 



ACCASIONSO BT REAVING SIB. AARON HILL's POEtf, 
CALLED GIDEON.* 

Let other poets poorly sing ♦ 
Their flatteries to the vulgar great ! 
Hep airy flight let wandering Fancy wing, 

-And rival Nature's most luxuriant store. 
To swell some monster's pride who shames a state, 

Or form a wreath to crown tjrrannic pow'r . 
Thou, who inform'dst this clay with active Are ! 

Do thou. Supreme of Powers ! my thoughts re- 
And with thy purest heat my soul inspire, [fine. 

That with Hillarius' worth my verse may shine ! 

As thy lov'd Gideon once set Israel free. 
So he with sweet, seraphic lays, 
[Redeems the use of captive poetry,] 
Which first was form'd to speak thy glorious praise ! 

Moses, with an enchanting tongue, 
Pharaoh's just overthrow sublimely sung! 

When Saul and Jonathan in death were laid. 
Surviving David felt the softening fire ! 

And by the Great Almighty's tuneful aid, 

Wak'd into endless life his mournful lyre. 



• llie linei eacloied by bimckeu are taken firam ' Gideoa.' 
See a anilar trilmte to the nme pradactioa in Dyer*! pooBi. 
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Their diiTerent thoughts, met in Hillarius' Bong, 
Roll in one channel more divinely strong ! 
With Pitjdar's fire his verse's spirit flies, 
[Wafted in charmful music through the air !] 
Unstop'd by clouds, it reaches to the skies, 
And joins with angels' hallelujahs there. 
Flows mix'd, and sweetly strikes the' Almighty's 
ear ! 

Rebels should blush when they his Gideon see * 
That Gideon, bornno set his country free. 

O, that such her6es in each age might risey 
Brightening through vapours like the mornlHg-start 

Generous in triumph, and in council wise ! 
Gentle in pe«ce» but terrrible in war ! 

When Gideon, Qreb, Hiram, Sh^nron* shine 
Fierce in the blaze of war as they engage ! 

Great bard ! what energy, but thine, . 
Could reach the Vast description, of their mge ? 
Or, when to cruel foes betray'd, 
Sareph and Hama call for aidy 

Lost and bew.ilder'd in desj>aizv 
How pieroUig are the hapless lover's ciries ? 
What tender strokes in melting accents rise ? 

Oh, what a masterpiece of pity's there ? 
Nor goodly Joa^h shows thy sweetness less, 
When, like kind Hei^y'n^ he frees 'em from dis- 
tress! 

Hail thou, whose veise, a living image 4hine% 
In Gideon's character your own you drew ! 

As there the graceful patriot shines. 
We, in that image, bright HiUariwa view ! 
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Let the low crowd who love unwholesome fare. 
When in thy words the breath of angels flows. 

Like gross-fed spirits sick in purer air. 
Their earthly souls by their dull taste diSclose ! 

Thy dazzling genius shines too bright ! 
And they, like spectres, shun the streams of light. 
But while in shades of ignorance they stray, 
Round thee rays of knowledge play, 
[And show thee glittering in abstracted day.] 



VEBSES 

TO A TOITKO LAHT. 

Polly, from me, though now a love-ack youtli. 
Nay, though a poet, hear the voice of truth ! 
Polly, you're not a beauty, yet you're pretty ; 
So grave, yet gay ; so silly, yet so witty ; 
A heart of softness, yet a tongue of satire ; 
You've cruelty, yet, e'en with that, good-nature : 
Now you are free, and now reserv'd awhile ; 
Now a forc'd frown betrays a willing smile. 
Reproach'd forabsence, yet your sight denied; 
My tongue you silence, yet my silence chide. 
How would you praise me, should your sex defame ! 
Yet, should they praise, grow jealous, and excUum. 
If I despair, with some kind look you bless ; 
But if I hope, at once all hope suppress. 
You scorn ; yet should my passion change or fail. 
Too late you'd whimper out a softer tale. 
You love ; yet from your lover's wish retire ; 
Doubt, yet discerp ; deny, and yet desire. 
Such, Polly, are your sex — ^part truth, part fiction. 
Some thought, much whim, and all a contradiction. 
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VERSES, 

OCCASIONED BT THE VICS-PllIirCIPAL OF ST. XAST- 
HALL, OXFOBDy BSIITO PUSSEHTSD BT THE H03r. 
XfnS. KNIGHT TO THE LIYINO OP OOSFISLD IH ES- 
SEX. 

While by mean arts, und meaner patrons, rise 
Priests, whom the learned and the good despise ; 
This sees fair Knight, in whose transcendent mind 
Are wisdom, purity, and truth, enshrin'd. 
A modest merit now she plans tp lift. 
Thy living, Gosfield, falls her instant gift, 
* Let me (she said) reward alone the wise, 
And make the church-revenue virtue's prize.' 

She sought the man of honest, candid breast. 
In faith, in works of goodness, full exprest ; 
Though young, yet tutoring academic youth 
To science moral, and religious truth. 
She sought where the disinterested friend. 
The scholar, sage, and firee companion, blend ; 
The pleasing poet, and the deep divine, 
She sought, she found, and. Hart! the prize was 
thine. 
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VERSES 

SKH'T TO MBS. BBIDOET JOITSB, WITH TBI WANDKBXRy 
A. POEM : ALLUDING TO AIT XPI80DX, WBEBI A< YOUHfl 
KJLir TUBZrS HXBMIT XOB THE LOBS OF HIS WIFB 
OI.TMPIA. 

"Wkkm with delight fond Lore on Beauty dwelt, 
IPVhile this the youth, and that the fiur exprcst, 

Faint was his joy compar'd to what I felt, 
l^hen in my angel Biddy's presence blest. 

Tell her, my Muse, in soft, sad, sighing breath. 
If she his piercing grief can pitying sec. 

Worse than to him was his Olympia's death, 
From her each moment's absence is to me. 
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OF PUBLIC SPIRIT, 

ISr KEOARD TO 

PUBLIC WORKS: 

AS- EPISTLE TO HIS ROTAL niGHlTESS FRSBXIIIC PHIKCS 
OP WALES. 1737. 



CONTENTS. 

Of retervoirt, and thdr nie ; of draining feni , and buikUag bridgei, 
catting canals, repairing harbours, and ttoppiag inondaciom, 
making riven navigable, building light^bouMs; of agriculture, 
gardening, and planting for the noUest uses; of commerce; of 
public roads; of public buiklings, viz. squares, streets, maiuions, 
palaces, courts of justice, senate houses, theatres, hospitals, 
churches, colleges, the variety of worthterproduced by the hitter; 
of coloniet. llie slave trade censured, &c 



Great hope of Britain ! — ^here the Muse essajs 
A theme, which, to attempt alone, is praise. 
Be hers a zeal of Public Spirit known ! 
A princely zeal ! — a spirit all your own ! 

Where never science beam'd a friendly ray. 
Where one vast blank neglected Nature lay; 
From Public Spirit there, by arts employed, 
Creation, varying, glads the cheerless void. 
Hail arts, where safety, treasure, and delight. 
On land, on wave, in wondrous works unite ! 
Those wondrous works, O Muse, successive raise. 
And point their worth, their dignity, and pndse ! 
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What though no streams, xnagnificently play'd. 
Raise a proud column, fiUl a g^rand cascade ; 
Through nether pipes, which nobler use renowns, 
Lo ! ductile rivulets visit distant towns ! 
Now vanish fens, whence vapours rise no more. 
Whose aguish influence tainted heaven before. 
The solid isthmus sinks a watry space. 
And wonders, in new state, at naval grace. 
Where the flood, deepening, rolls, or wide extends, 
From road to road,' yon ardi, connective, bends. 
Where ports were chok'd, where mounds^ in vain, 

arose; 
There harbours open, and there breaches close ; 
To keels, obedient, spreads each liquid pluin, 
And bulwark moles repel the boisterous main. 
When the sunk sun no homeward sail befriends. 
On the rock's brow the lighthouse kind ascends. 
And from the shoaly, o'er the gulfy way. 
Points to the pilot's eye the warning ray. 

Count still, my Muse, (to count what Muse can 
cease ?) 
The works of Public Spirit, freedom, peace '. 
By them shall plants, in forests, reach the skies ; 
Then lose their leafy pride, and navies rise : 
(Navies, which to invasive foes explain. 
Heaven throws not round us rocks and seas in vain, ^ 
The sail of commerce in each sky aspires, 
And property assures what toil acquires. 

Who digs the mine or quarry, digs with glee ; 
No slaye !-^his option and his gain are free : 
Him the same laws the same protection yield. 
Who ploughs the furrow, as who owns Uie field. 

UnUke, where tyranny the rod maintains 
O'er turfless, leafless, and uncultur'd plains. 

Vol. XIX. R 
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Here herbs of food and physic plenty showers, 
Gives fruits to blush, and colours yarions flow'rs. 
Where sands or stony wilds' once starv'd the year, 
Laughs the green kwn, and nods the golden ear: 
White shine the fleecy race, which fete shall doom 
The feast of life, the treasure of the loom. 

On plains now bare shaU gardens wave their g^roves, 
While settling songsters woo their feather*d loves. 
Where pathless woods no grateful opening^ knew, 
Walks tempt the step, and vistas court the view. 
See the parterre confess expansive day; 
The gfrot, elusive of the noontide ray. 
Up yon green slope a length of terrace lies. 
Whence gradual landscapes fede in distant skies. 
Now the blue lake reflected heaven displays ; 
Now darkens, regxilarly-wild, the maze. 
Urns, obelisks, fanes,, statues intervene ; 
Now centre, now commence, or end the scene. 
Lo, proud alcoves ! lo, soft sequester'd bow'rs ! 
Retreats of social, or of studious hours ! 
Rank above rank here shapely greens ascend ; 
There others natively-grotesque depend. 
The rude, the delicate, immingled tell 
How Art would Nature, Nature Art excel ; 
And how, while these their rival charms impart. 
Art brightens Nature, Nature brightens Art ; 
Thus in the various, yet harmonious space. 
Blend order, symmetry, and force, and grace. 

When these from Public Spirit smile, we see 
Free-opening g^tes, and boweiy pleasures free ; 
For sure great souls one truth can never miss. 
Bliss not communicated is not blifs. 

Thus Public Spirit, liberty, and peace. 
Carve, build, and plants and give the land increase ; 
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From peasant hands imperial works arise. 
And Brit^sl;^ hence, with Roman grandeur vies ; 
Not grandeur that in pompous whim appears, 
That levels hills, that vales to mountains rears ; 
That alters Nature's regulated grace. 
Meaning to deck, but destin'd to deface. 
Though no proud gates, with China's taught to vie. 
Magnificently useless, strike the eye ; 
(Useless, where rocks a surer barrier lend, 
l»Vhere seas encircle, and where fleets defend ;) 
IVhat though no arch of triumph is assig^'d 
To laurel'd pride, whose sword has thin'd mankind ; 
Though no vast wall extends fr(»n coast to coast. 
No pyramid aspires, sublimely lost ; 
Yet the safe road through rocks shall winding tend. 
And the firm causeway o'er the clays ascend. 
Lo ! stately streets, lo ! .ample squares invite 
The salutary gale that breathes deUght. 
IjO ! structures mark the charitable soU, 
For casual ill, maim'd valour, feeble toU, 
Worn out with care, infirmity, and age ; 
T*he life here entering, quitting there the stage : 
The babe of lawless birth, doom'd else to moan. 
To starve or bleed for errors not his own ! 
Let the frail mother 'scape the fame defil'd. 
If from the murdering mother 'scape the child! 
Oh, guard his 3Fouth from sin's alluring voice ; 
From deeds oi dire necessity, not choice ! 
His gprateful hand, thus never harmful known. 
Shall on the public welfare build his own. 

llius worthy crafts, which low-born life divide. 
Give towns their opulence, and courts their pride. 
Sacred to pleasure struetures rise elate. 
To that still worthy of the wise and great. 
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Sacred to pleasure then shall piles ascend ? 
They shall — when pleasure and instruction hlend. 
Let theatres from Public Spirit shine ! 
Such theatres, as, Athens, once were thine ! 
See ! the gay Mune, of pointed wit possest. 
Who wakes the virtuous laugh, the decent jest : 
What though she mock, she mocks with honest aim. 
And laughs each favourite, folly into shame. 
With liberal light the tragic charms the age ; 
In solemn-training robes she fills the stage ; 
There human nature, mark'd in different lines. 
Alive in character, distinctly shines. 
Quick passions change alternate on her face ; 
Her diction music, as^her action grace. 
Instant we catch her terror-giving cares, , 
Pathetic sighs, and pity-moving tears ; 
Instant we catch her generous glow of soul. 
Till one great striking moral crowns the whole. 

Hence in warm youth, by scenes of virtue taught. 
Honour exalts, and love expands the thought ; 
Hence pity, to peculiar grief assig^'d. 
Grows wide benevolence to all mankind. 
Where various edifice the land renowns. 
There Public Spirit plans, exidts, and crowns. 
She' cheers the manrion with the spacious hall. 
Bids painting live along the storied wall : 
Seated, she smiling eyes the' unclosing door. 
And much she welcomes all, but most the poor ; 
She turns the pillar, or the arch she bends. 
The choir she lengthens, or the choir extends ; 
She rears the tower, whose height the heavens 

admire ; 
(She rears, she rounds, she points the lessening 

spire; 
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At her commaiid the coUege-roofs ascend; 
For Public Spirit still is leamiog's friend*) 
Stupendous piles, which useful pomp completes^ 
Thus rise ReligioB's, and thuis Learning's seats: 
There moral troth and holy science springs 
And giye tbe sage to teach, the bard to sing. 
There some draw health from herbs and mineral 

veins, 
Some seaarchthe systems of the heavenly plains; 
Some call from history, past times to view, 
And others trace old laws, and sketch out new ; 
Thence saving rights by legislatcH'S plan'd. 
And guurdian patriots thence inspire the land. 
Now grant* ye powers, one gpreat, one fond 
desire. 
And, granting, bid a new Whitehall aspire ! 
Far let it lead* by well-pleas'd Thames survey'd. 
The swelling arch and stately colonnade ; 
Bid courts of justice senateK;hambers join. 
Till various all in one proud work combine ! 

But now be all the generous goddess seen. 
When most 4iffus'd she shines, and most benign » 
Ye sons of nuaery attract her view ! 
Ye sallow, h<;dlow-«yed, and meagre crew ! . 
Such high pexfection have our arts attained. 
That now few sons of toil our arts demand? 
Then to «he p«ii>lic, to itself, we fear, 
Bv'n willing industry grows useless here. 
Are we too populous at length confessed. 
From confluent atraoi^s re&g'd and redress'd I 
Has war so long withdrawn his barbarous train, J 
That pettAc d'ecstocka us with the sons of men ? 
So long, has plague left pure tbe aaibient air. 
That want nMist ffrey* on tboaediaciwe wonlAspire ? 
R2 
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Bapt, I a future colony survey * 

Come then, ye flons of Misery ! come away 

Let those, whose sorrows from neglect are known, 

(Here taught, compell'd,empower'd)neglect atone : 

Let those enjoy, who never merit woes, 

In youth the' industrious wish, in age repose I 

AUotted acres (no reluctant ^il) 

Shall prompt their industry, and pay their toil. 

Let fionilies, long strangfers to delif^t. 

Whom wayward fate dispers'd, by me unite ; 

Here live, enjoying life ; see plenty, peace; 

Their lands increasing as their sons increase. 

As nature yet is found, in leafy glades. 

To intenms the walks with lights and ^adetf i 

Or 9^ with good and ill, in chequr'd strife, 

Yaribus the goddess colours human life ; 

So, in this fertile chroe, if yet are seen 

Moors, marshes, cliffs, by turns to intervene ; 

Where cliffs, moors, marshes, desolate the view. 

Where haunts the bittern* and where screams the 

mew{ 
Where prowls the wolf, where, roll'd the serpent 

lies. 
Shall solemn fanes and halk of justice rise. 
And towns shall open (all of structure £ur ! 
To brighteatng prospects, and to purest air ; 
Frequented ports, and vinr^ards green succeed. 
And flocks increaung whiten all the mead. 
On science science, arts on arts refine i 
On these, from high, all heaven shall smilMig shine. 
And Public Sporit heve a4>e^»le AoWy 
Free, numerous, i^as'd, andhOsy, all beiaw. 

* Learn, future natives of tfats-promifM laBd» 
What youv^racttthers twAd u^ iiawg hand I 
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X^earn, when despair such sudden bliss shall see. 
Such bliss must shine from Oglethorpe or me ! 
X>o you the neighbouring blameless Indian aid, 
CJulture what he neglects, not his invade; 
I>are not, oh dare not, with ambitious view, 
IP^otce or demand subjection, never due. 
I-»et, by my specious name, no tyrants rise, 
.A.nd cry, while they enslave, they civilize ! 
Know, Liberty and I are still the same, 
Oong-enial ! — ever mingling flame with flame ! 
^Why must I Afric's sable children see 
Vended for slaves, though form'd by nature free. 
The nameless tortures cruel minds invent. 
Those te subject, whom nature equal meant? 
If these' you dare (albeit, unjust success 
Empowers you now unpunish'd to oppress) 
Kevolving empire you and yours may doom, 
(Rome all subdued, yet Vandals vanquished Borne) 
Yes, empire may revolve, give them the day. 
And yoke may yoke, and blood may blood 
repay.* 
Thus (ah ! how far unequall'd by my lays, 
Unskill'd the heart to melt, or mind to raise,) 
Sublime, benevolent, deep, sweetly^clear. 
Worthy a Thomson's muse, a Frederick's ear. 
Thus spoke the goddess. Thus I faintly tell 
In what lov'd works heaven gives her to excel. 
But who her sons, that, to her interest true. 
Conversant lead her to a prince like you ? 
These, Sir, salute you from life's middle state, 
Kich without gold, and without titles great : 
Knowledge of books and men exalts their thought. 
In wit accomplish'd, though in wiles untaught. 
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Careless of whiten meant to wouDd tbeir name. 
Nor sneer'd npr brib*d from virtue into shame ; 
In letters ele|;ant» in honour bright. 
They come, they catch, and they reflect delight. 

Mixing with these a few of rank are found. 
For councils, emliassies, and camps renown'd : 
Vers'd in g^y life, in honest maxims read. 
And ever warm of heart, yet cool of head. 
From these the circling glass gives wit to shine. 
The bright grow brighter, and ev'n courts refine ; 
From these so gifted* candid, and upright. 
Flows knowledge, softening into ease polite. 

Happy the men, who such a prince can please \ 
Happy the prince, rever'd by men like thei^ ! 
His condescensions dignity display. 
Grave with the wise, and with tlie witty gay ; 
For him fine marble in the quarry lies, 
WJtiich, in due statues, to his fame shall rise ; 
Ever shall Public Spirit beam his praise. 
And the Muse swell it in immortal lays. 
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THE ANIMALCULE. 

A TALE. ■ 

OGGASIOHSD BT HIS ORACS THB DUKE OF BUTLiiini's 
BBCEIYIirO THS SiMALL-POX BT IHOCULATIOK. 

Vs Animalcules, Muse, display 

Spirits, of name unknown in song ! 

Reader, a kind attention pay. 

Nor think an useful comment long. 

Far less than mites, on mites they prey ; * 

Minutest things may swarms contain : 

When o'er your ivory teeth they stray. 

Then throb your little nerves with pain. 

Fluids, in drops, minutely swell ; 

These subtil beings each contains ; 
In the small sanguine globes they dwell. 

Roll from the heart, and trace the veins. 

Through every tender tube they rove, 

in finer spirits strike the brain ; 
Wind quick through every fibrous grove. 

And seek, through pores, the heart again. 

If they with purer drops dilate. 

And lodge where entity began ; 
They actuate with a genial heat. 

And "kindle into future man. 

But when our lives are Nature's due. 

Air, seas, nor fire, their frames dissolve ; 

They matter, through all forms, pursue. 
And oft to genial heats revolve. 
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Thus once an Animalcule prov'd, 

"When Man, a patron to the bays; 

This patron was in Greece belov*d ; 
Yet fame waa faithless to his praise. 

In Borne, this Animalcule g^ew 

Maecenas, whom .the classics rate ! 

Among the Gauls, it proved Kchlieu, 

In learning, power, and bounty great. 

In Britain, Halifax it rose ; 

(By Halifax, bloom'd Congreve's strains) 
And now it rediminish'd glows, 
• To glide through godlike Rutland's veins. 

A plague there is, too many know ; 

Too seldom perfect cures befal it : 
The Muse may term it beauty's foe ; 

In physic, the small-pox we call it. 

From Turks we learn this plague to' assuage. 
They, by admitting, turn its course : 

Their kiss will tame the tumor's rage ; 
By yielding, they o'erqome the force. 

Thus Rutland did its touch invite. 

While, watchful in the ambient air. 

This little, gfuardian, subtle sprite. 
Did with the poison in repair. 

The' infection from the heart it clears ; 

The' infection, ifow dilated thin^ 
In pearly pimples but appean^ 

Ezpell'd upon the surface skin. 
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And now, it mouldering, wastes away : 

*Tis gone ! — doom'd to return no more ! 

Our Animalcule keeps its stay. 

And must new Ubyrinths explore. 

And now the Noble's thoughts are seen, 

^ Unroark'd, it views his heart's desires ! 
It now reflects what it has been, 

And, rapturous, at his change admirer) 

Its pristine virtues, kept, combine. 

To be again in Rutland known ; 
But they, immers'd, no longer shine, 

Nor equal, nor increase his own. 
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AJSr APOLOGY TO BRILLMTTE, 

lOB HAVIK6 LOXG OMITTED WHITIWe IN TXB8S. 

Call I matchless charms recite ? 
Source of ever-sprinpng light! 
Could I count the vernal flow'ps. 
Count in endless time the hours ; 
Count the countless stars above, 
Count the captive hearts of Love j 
Paint the torture of his fire, 
Pwnt the pangs those eyes inspire \ 
(Pleasing torture, thus to shine, 
' purified by fires like thine !) 

Then I'd strike the sounding string t 
Then I'd thy perfection sing- 
Mystic world !— Thou something more I 
Wonder of the' Almighty's store! 
Nature's depths we oft descry. 
Oft they're pierc'd by learning's eye; 
Thou, if thought on thee would gain, 
Prov'st (like heaven) enquiry vain. 
Charms unequall'd we pursue ! 
Charms in shining throngs we view t 
Number'd then could nature's be, 
Nature's self were poor to thee. 
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TO THX XXCXLLSITT 

CONSORT OF AABOlr HILL, X8Q.. OIT BEJLSIire HXB 
POEMS. 

Each softening charm of Clio's smiling song, 
Montague's soul, which .shines divinely strong. 
These blend, with graceful ease, to form thy rhyme, 
Tender, yet chaste ; sweet-sounding, yet sublime ; 
Wisdom and wit have made thy works their care. 
Each passion glows, refin'd by precept, there : 
To fair Miranda's form each g^ce is kind i 
The Muses and the Virtues tune thy mind. 



THX 
AODBXSSXD TO JOHIT JOLIFFX, %%%, 

A DXCXHT mien, an elegance of dress, 

Words, which, at ease, each winning grace express ; 

A life, where love, by wisdom polish'd, shines. 

Where wisdom's self again, by love, refines ; 

Where we to chance for friendship never trust. 

Nor ever dread from sudden whim disgust ; 

The social manners and the heart humane ; 

A nature ever great and never vain ; 

A wit, that no licentious pertness knows ; 

The sense, that unassuming candour shows : 



Reason, by niUrrow principles unchecked. 

Slave to no party, bigot to no sect ; 

Knowledge of Tarious life, of learning too; [ensue : 

Thence taste ; thence truth, which will from taste 

Unwilling censure, though a judgment clear ; 

A smile indulgent, and that smile sincere ; 

An humble, though an elevated mind ; 

A pride, its pleasure but to serve mankind : 

If these esteem and admiration raise ; - 

Give true delight, and gain ui^attering pruse, 

In one wish'd view, the' accomplished man we see ; 

These graces all are thine, and tliou art he. 



CHARACTER . 

OF 
THE REV. JAMES FOSTER. 



F90V Code^ hear, ye' ecclesiastic men. 

This pastoral charge to Webster, Stebbing, Venn ; 

Attend ye emblems of your P 's mind ! 

Mark faith, mark hope, mark charity, defin'd ; 
On terms, whence no ideas ye can draw. 
Pin well your faith, and then pronounce it law ; . 
First wealth, a crosier next, your hope enflame ; 
And next church-power — a power o'er conscience. 
In modes of worship right of choice deny ; [claim j 
Say, to convert, all means are fair — add, why ? 
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'Tiscbaiitid>le — ^let your power decree* 

That persecution thea is charity ; 

Call reason error ; forms, not things, display, 

i,et moral doctrine to abstruse give way ; 

Sink demonstration ; mystery preach alone ; 

Be thus religion's friend, and thus your own. 
But Foster well this honest truth eltend»~ 

Where mystery begins, religion ends. 

In him, great modem miracle ! we see 

A priestj from avarice and ambition free ; 

One, whom no persecuting spirit fires ; 

Whose heart and tongue benevplence inspires : 

Learu'd, not assuming ; eloquent, yet plain ; [vain ; 

Meek, though not timorous ; conscious, though not 

Without craft, reverend ; holy, without cant ; 

Zealous for truth, without enthusiast rant. 

His faith, where no creduhty is seen, 

*Twixt infidel and bigot, marks the mean ; 

His hope, no mitre militant on earth, [worth, 

'Tis that bright crown which Heaven reserves for 
A priest, in charity with all mankind. 
His love to virtue, not to sect confin'd : 
Truth his delight, from him it flames abroad. 
From him, who fears no being, but his I3od : 
In him from Christian, moral light can shine ; 
Not mad with mystery, but a sound divine ; 
He wins the wise and good, with reason's lore ; 
Then strikes their passions with pathetic pow'r ; 
Where vice ereets her head, rebukes the page ; 
Mix'd with rebuke, persuasive charms engage ; 
Charms, which the' unthinking must to thought ez- 
Ijo ! Wee less vicious, virtue more upright : [cite ; 
Him copy. Codex, ,tiiat the good and wise. 
Who so abhor thy heart, and head despise, 
S2 
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May see thee now, though late, redeem thy nttjne. 
And glorify what else is damnM to fame. 
But should some churchmen, apeing wit seYere, 
The poet's sure tum'd Vaptist-Hny, and sneer ; 
Shame on that narrow mind so often known. 
Which in one mo(^ of fidth owns worth alone. 
Sneer on, ndl, wrangle \ nought this truth repela — 
Virtue is ^rtue, wheresioe'er she dweHs; 
And sure, where learning gives her light to slune, 
Her's is all praise— if her's, 'tis, Foster, thine. 
Thee boast dissenters ; we with pride may own 
Our Tillotson ; and Rome her Fenelon.* 



Tax 
JPOET^S J)EFEJ\rj)^J\^CE 

UN A STATESHAZr. 

Some seem to hint, and others proof will bring. 
That, from neglect, my numerous hardships spring. 
• Seek the great man !' they cry — 'tis then decreed," 
In him if I court fortune, I succeed. 

What fViends to second ? who for me should sue. 
Have interests, partial to themselves, in view. 
They own my matchless fate compassion draws ; 
They all wish well, lament, but drop my cause. 

* In this chtraeter of tKe Rev. Jvmes Foster, tfath ^Qided the 
pei^of ihe Mate. Mr. Bope paada trikuie to the modett worth oT 
this esoellent ma^: little did he inrngine his K«t. Aanotator voiiU 
endeavour to convert hit praise into abuse. The character and 
writings of Tester will be admired and read, when' the works .oF 
the bitter Coatrovcrsialiit'are IbcgottsiU' 
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There are who ask no peijaon, want no place, 
No title wish, and would accsept no grace. 
Can I entreat, they should fbr me obtain 
The least, who greatest for themselves disdain ? 
A statesman, knowing tMs, unkind, will cry, [r?* 
* Those love him : let those serve him !— why should 

Say, shall I turn where lucre points my views ; 
At first desert my friends, at length abuse ? 
But, on less terms, in promise he complies : 
Years bury years, and hopes on hopes arise ; 
I trust, am trusted on my fairy gain j 
And woes on woes attend, an endless train. 

Be posts disposed at wiU !— I have, for these, 
'No gold to plead, no impudence to teas^e. 
All secret service from my souM hate j 
All dark intrigues of pleasure or of state ; 
I have no power election-votes to gain.; 
No will to hackney out polemic strun ; 
To shape, as time diall serve; my Verse, or prose, 
To^flaitter thence, nor slur a courtier's foes j 
Nor him to daub with praise, if I prevail ; 
Nor shocied by him, with libels to assail. 
Where these are noti what claim to me belongs ? 
Though mine the muse and virtue, birthand wrongs. 

Where lives the statesman, so in honour clear, 
To give where he has nought tp hope, nor fear ? 
No ! — ^there to seek, is but to find fpesh pain ; 
The promise broke, renew'd, and broke again ; 
To be, as humour deigns, receivM, refus'd; 
By turns affronted, and by turns amus'd ; 
To lose that time, which worthier thoughts requVre •, 
To lose 'the healtli, which should those t3joughts\i\_ 
To starve On hope ; or, lik« cain6leon8,fare lsp\t^ . 
On ministerial faith, which means but air. 
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But atiO, undrooping, I the crew diadun, 
Who, or by jobs or libels, wealth obtain. 
Ne'er let me be, through those, from want exempt ; 
In one man's favour, in the world's contempt; 
Worse in my o#n !— through those, to posU who 

rise. 
Themselves, in secret, must themselves deapiae ; 
Vile, and more vile, tilFthey, at length, diadauii 
Not sense alone of glory, but of shame. 

What though I hourly see the servile herd. 
For meanness honoured, and for guilt preferred ; 
See selfish passion, public virtue seem ; 
And public virtue an enthusaast dream ; 
See fkvour'd falsehood, inhocence belied. 
Meekness depress'd, and "power-elated pride ; 
A scene will show, all-righteous vision haste ! 
The meek exalted, and the proud debas'd ! 
Oh, to be there }<*--to tread that fnendly shore. 
Where falsehood, pride, and statesmen are no more! 

But ere indulg'd-~-ere fate my breath shall claim, 
A poet still is anxious after fame. 
What future fame would my ambition crave ? 
This were my wish, could aught my memory save. 
Say, when in death my sorrows lie repos'd» 
That my past life, no venal view disclos'd; 
Say, I well knew, while in a state obscure 
Without the being base, the being poor ; 
Say I had parts, too moderate to transcend ; 
Yet sense to mean, and virtue not to' offend; 
My heart supplying what my head denied. 
Say that, by Pope esteem'd, I liv'd and died ; 
Whose writings the best rules to write could give ; 
Whose life the noblest science, how to live. 
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TIbab Damon, Delia hear, in candid lays, 
Truth without anger, without flattexy, {>raise ! 

A bookish mind, with pedantry unfraught, 
Oft a sedate, yet never gloomy thought : 
Frompit to rejoiee when o^ers pleasi^re know. 
And prompt to feel the pang for others' woe ; 
To soften faults, to which a foe is prone, 
And, in a friend's perfection, praise your own : 
A will sincere, unknown to selfish views ; 
A heart of love, of gallantry a muse ; 
A delicate, yet not a jealous mind ; 
A passion ever fond, yet never blind. 
Glowing with amorous, yet with guiltiness fires, 
In ever-eager, never gross desires ; 
A modest honour,, juicred to conUdn 
From tattling vanity, when smiles you gain ; 
Constant most pleas'd, when beauty most you please : 
Damon ! your picture's shown in tints like these. 

Say,^ Delia, must I chide you or commend ? 
Say, must I be your flatterer or your friend ? 

To praise no graces in' a rival fair. 
Nor your own foibles in a sister spare ; 
Each lover's billet, bantering to reveal. 
And never, known one secret to conceal ; 
Young, fickle, fair, a levity inborn. 
To treat all sighing slaves with flippant scorn ; 
^n eye, expressive of a wandering mind ; 
Nor this to read, nor that to think inclin'd ; 
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Or, when a book or thoug^ht from whim retards. 
Intent on songs or novels, dress or cards ; 
Choice to select the party of delight. 
To kill time, thought, and fame, in frolic flight ; 
To flutter here, to flurry there on wing ; 
To talk, to tease, to simper, or to sing ; 
To prude it, to coquet it-^him to trust. 
Whose vain, loose life should caution or disgust ; 
Him to dislike, whose mcxlest worth should please. — 
Say, is your pictiure shown in tints like these ? 
Yours — ^you deny it — Hear the point then tried, 
Let Judgment, Truth, the Muse, and Love decide. 
What, yours ! — ^Nay, fkirest trifler, frown not so : 
Is it ? the Muse with doubt — Love answers ho : 
Ifou smile — -Is't not ? Ag^in the question try !-;— 
Yes, Judgment thinks, and Truth will tss» reply. 



ov TttX 

MECOVEUr OF A L.iI>T OF QUJiUTT 

FROM THE SMALL-POX. 

LoiTG a lov'd fair had bless'd her consort's sijj^t. 
With amorous pride, and undisturbM delight ; 
Till Death, grown envious, with repugnant aim 
Frown'd at their joys, and urg'd a tyrant's claim. 
He summons each disease !-<-the noxious crew. 
Writhing, in dire distortions, strike his view ; 
From various plagues, which various natures know. 
Forth rushes beauty's fear'd and fervent foe. 
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Fieitje to the fair, the misaae mischief flies, 
Xhe sanguine streams in raging ferments rise » 
It drives, ignipotent, through every vein, 
Hangft on the heart, and burns around the bndn ! 
Now a chill damp the charmer^s lustre dims ! 
Sad o'er her eyes the livid langour sWims ! 
Her eyes, that with a glance could joy inspire, 
Like setting stars, scarce shoot a glimmering fire. 

Here stands her consort, sore, with anguish prest. 
Grief in his eye, and terror in his breast. 
The Paphian Graces, smit with anxious care, 
In silent sorrow weep the waning fair. 
Eight suns, stlccessive, roll their fire away, 
An^eight slow nights see their deep shades decay. 
While these revolve, though mute eadi Muse ap- 
Each^peaking eye drops eloquence in tears, [pears. 
On the ninth noon, great Phoebus, listenmg, bends! 
On the ninth noon, each voice in prayer ascends!—- 
Great god of light, of song, and physic's art. 
Restore the languid fair, new soul impart ! 
Her beauty, wit, and virtue, claim thy care. 
And thy own bounty's almost rival'd there, [vance? 

Each paus'd. The God assents. Would Death ad- 
Fhcebus, unseen, arrests the threatening lance ! 
Down from his ort) a vivid influence streams. 
And quickening earth imbibes salubrious beams : 
Each balmy plant, encrease of virtue knows. 
And art, inspii^d, with all he> patroh glows. 
The charmer's opening eye kind hope reveals, 
Kind hope, her conelort's breast enlivening, feels. 
Each g^ce revives, each Muse resumes the lyre, 
Each beauty brightens with relumin'd fire. 
As Health's auspicious powers gay life display. 
Death, sullen at the sight, stalks slow away. 
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FULrU. 

Let Fulvia's wisdom b6 a slave to will. 

Her darfi&g.passionSy scandal and quadrille: 

On friends and foes her tongue a satire known. 

Her deeds 41 satire on herself alone. 

On ker poor kindred deig^ she word or look ^ 

'Tis cold reject, or 'tis unjust rebuke ; 

Worse when good-nator'd than when most severe ^ 

The jest impure then pains the modest ear. 

How just the sceptic ? the divine how odd ? 

What turns of wit play smartly on her God ? ^ 

The fiites^ my nearest kindred, foes decree : 
Fulvia, when piqued at ^em, straight pities me. 
She, Uke. benevolence, a smile bestows. 
Favours to me indulge her spleen to those. 
The banquet serv'd, with peeresses I ttt : 
She tells my story, and irepeats my wit. 
With mouth distprted, through a sounding* nose 
It comes, now homeliness more homely grows. 
With see-saw. sounds and nonsenee not my own. 
She screws her features, and she cracks her tone. 
* How fine your Bastard ? why so soft a strain ^ 
Wliat such a mother ? Satirize again !' 
Oft I object— -but fix'd is Ful^Ta's will— 
Ah ! though unkind, she is my mother stiU ! 

The verse now flows, the manuscript she claims, 
'Tis fam'd — The fame each curious fair enfiames ; 
The wild-fire runs : from copy, copy grows : 
The Brets, alarm'd, a separate peace prt^iose* 
'Tis ratified— How alter'd Fulvia's look.? 
My wit's degraded, and my cause fossook- 
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Thus she: < What's poetry, but to anmse ? 
Might I advise— there are more solid views/ 
l^ith a cool air she adds : < This tale is old : 
\Vere it my case, it should no more be told. 
Comphdnta— had I been worthy to advise— 
You know— 4mt when are wits, like wxunen, wise? 
True, it may take, but think whate'er you Ust, 
All love the satire, none the satirist.' 

I start, I. stare, stand fix'd, then pause a while ; 
Then hesitate, then ponder well, then smile : 
' Madam-r-a .pension lost — and where's amends r' 
< Sir (she replies) indeed you'll lose your friends.' 
Why <lid I start ! 'twas but a change of .wind— 
Or the same things— the lady changed her mind. 
I bow, depiot, despise, discern her all : 
Nanny reviats, and.disgrac'd I fall. 

Let Folvia's friendship whirl with every whim ! 
A reed, a weathercock, a shade, a dream : 
No more the friendship shall be no^w display'd 
By weathercock, or reed, or dream, or shade ; 
To Nsotny (v^d unvarying shall it tend. 
For souls, so form'd dike, were formed to blend.. 



TME GEJ^IUS OF UBERTT. 

OCCASIONXD BT THE DXFABTTJRX OF 

THE PRIKCE AND PaiKC^S OF ORANGE. 

WHITTEW IN THE TXAB 1734. 

Miu> rose the mom ; the face of nature bright 
Wore one extennve smile of calm and light ; . 
Wide, o'er the land^ did hoveriag silence reign. 
Wide o'er the Utte difiuaion of the main^ 
Vol. XIX. T 
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When, lo ! befbi^ rae on the aouthera shelve. 
Stood forth the power, whom Albion's sons adore ; 
iBlest Liberty ! whose char|^ is Albion's isle .> 
Whom Reason gives to bloom, add Truth to smile; 
Gives Peace to gladden, sheltering La:w to spread, 
Learning to lift aloft her laurefd head. 
Rich Industry to view, with pleaedng eyeai. 
Her fleets, her cities, and her harvests-rise. 
In curious emblems,' every art, exprest^ 
Glow'd from the loom, and brightenM on his vest. 
Science in various hghts attentipii won, 
Wav'd on his robe, and glitter'd in the sun. 

'My words, (he cried) ray words observance 
Resound, ye Muses, and receive 'em, Fatate! [claim* 
Here was my station, when, o'er ocean wide. 
The g^eat, third William, stretch'd his naval pride : 
I, with my sacred influence swell'd hbso^; 
The' enslav'd to free, the' .enslaver to controL 
In vain did waves disperse, and winds detain : 
He came, he sav'd ; in his was seen my ceign. 
How just, how great, the plan his soul designed. 
To humble tyrants, and secure mankind ! 
Next Marlborough in his steps successful trod : 
This godlike plan'd : that flnish'd like a god ! 
And while Oppression fled to realms unknown, 
Europe was free, and Britain glorious shone. 

' Where Nassau's race extensive growth display'd, 
There freedom ever fotmd a sheltering shade. 
Still Heaven is kind ! — See, from the princely root. 
Millions topless, the branch auspicious shoot ? 
He lives, he flourishes, his honours spread : 
Fair virtues blooming on liis youthful head; ' 
Nurse him, ye heavenly dews, ye. sunny rays. 
Into firm health, fair fame, and length of days ! 
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He paus'd, and castiiig o'er the deep his eye, 
Where the last billow swells into the sky. 
Where, in g^ay visipn, round the' horizon's line. 
The moving^ clouds with various beauty shine ; 
As. dropping from their bosom, ting'd with gold. 
Shoots forth a sail, amusiYe to behold ! 
Ix) ! while its light the glowing wave returns 
Broad like a. sun the bark approaching bums. 
Near, and more near, great Nassau soon he spied. 
And beauteous Anna, Britain's eldest pride !' 

Thus spoke the Genius as advanc'd the sail- 
Hail, blooming hero ! high-bom princess, hail ! 
Thy charms thy mother's love of truth display. 
Her light of ^rtue, and her beauty's ray ; 
Her dignity ; which, copying the divine, 
Soften'd, through condescension, leams to shine. 
Greatness of tliought, with prudence for its guide ; 
Knowledge, from nature and from art supplied ; 
To noblest objects pointed various ways ; 
Pointed by judgment's clear, unerring rays. 

What manly virtues in her mind excel ! 
Yet on her heart what tender passions dwell ! 
For ah ! what pangs did late her peace destroy, 
To part with thee, so wont to give her joy ! 
How heav'd her breast! how sadden'd was her mien ! 
All in the mother liien was lost the queen. . 
The swelling tear then dim'd her parting view. 
The struggling sigh stop'd short her last adieu : 
E'en now thy fancied perils fill her mind ; 
The secret rock, rough wave, and rising wind ; 
The shoal, so treacherous, near the tempting land; 
The' ingulfing whirlpool, and the swallowing sand; 
These fancied perils all, by day, by night. 
In thoughts alarm her, and in dreams affright ! 
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For thee her heart unceasing^ low debharesy 
In doubts^ 13 ho]>es, in wishes^ and in pray^! 
Her prayers are heard '.—For me, 'tis thine to bnwe 
The sand, the shoal, rook, whiripool, wind, and 
Kind Safety wait^ to wi^ thee gently ofer, [ware i 
And Joy, to greet thee on th'e Belgic shore. 

May future times, when their fond praise would 
How most their farourite characters exceU [tell 
How blest! how great !-^1lien may their soags 

declare. 
So gr^t ! so blest !— Sueh Anne »d Nassau were.. 



£ GR£CO RUF. 

Xtd te Hdet beaiu$ ett, 
BeaHor qui te audieti 
Qfte' bdnat tenddeu* eat, 
Qid te potitur eat deua. 

■BVCtUXASf. 
THZ FOKXOOIiro LIITXS rAIUMBASKB. 

Happy the man, who in thy sparklmg eyes 
His amorous wishes sees, reftectiBg, play : 

Sees little laughing Cupida, gtancing, rise. 
And, in soft-swimnung langour, die away. 

Still happier he ! to whom thy meanings roll 
In sounds, which love, harmonious love, inspire ; 

On his charmM ear sits, rapt, his listening soul. 
Till admiration form intense desire. 
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Half-deitj is he, who warm may pT^ss 

Thy lip^ soft-swelling to the kindUng kiss ; 

And may that lip assentive warmth express. 
Till lore draw willing love to ardent bliss ! 

Circling thy wust, and circled in thy arms. 
Who, melting on thy mutual-melting breast, 

Entranc'd ^njoya love's whole luxurious charms, 
Is all a god !— is of all heaven posses^. 



EMPLOTMEJ^T OF BEAUTY. 

ADBRESSBDTO 

MBS. BBIDGST JOKES, ▲ TQUKO WIDOW LADT OF 
LLABBLLT, CABHABTHEITSHIBB. 

Once Beauty, wishing fond deare to move. 
Contrived to cajtch the heart of wandering Love. 
Come, purest atoms! Beauty sdd implores ; 
For new soft texture leave ethereal stores: 
They come, they crowds they shining hues unfold, 
Be theirs a form which Beauty's self shall mould ! 
To moul4 my charmer's form she all applied — 
Whence Cambria boasts the birth of Nature's pride. 

She calls the Grace*— Such is Beauty's state. 
Prompt, at her call, the' obedient Graces wait. 
First your fair feet they shape, and shape to please; 
Each stands design'd for cUg^nity and ease. 
T 2 , 
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Firm, on these curious pedestals, depend 
Two polishM pillars ; which, as fair* ascend ; 
From well-wrought knees, more fair, more lai^e 

they rise ; 
Seen by the Muse, though hid from mortal eyes. 
More polish'd yet, your fabric each sustains; 
That purest temple where perfection reigtis. 
A small, sweet circle forms your faultless waist. 
By Beauty shap'd, to be by Love embraced. 
Beyond that lessening waist two orbs devise. 
What swelling charms^ in fair proportion, rise ! 
Fresh-peeping there, two blushing buds are found. 
Each like a rose, which lUies white surround. 
There feeling sense, let pitying sighs inspire. 
Till panting pity swells to warm desire : 
Desire, though warm, is chaste ; each warmest kiss. 
All rapture chaste, whefi Hymen bids the bliss. 
Rounding and soft, two taper arms descend ; 
Two snow-white hands, in taper fingers, end. 
Lo ! cunning Beauty, on each palm, designs 
Love's fortune and your own, in mystic lines ; 
And lovely whiteness, eitlier arm contains. 
Diversified with azure-wandering veins ; • 

The wandering veins conceal a generous, flood. 
The purple treasure of celestial blood. 
Rounding and white your necl^ as curious, rears 
O'er all a face, where Beauty's self appears. 
Her sofl attendants smooth the spotless skin. 
And, smoothly^oval, tui^i the shapely chin ; 
The shapely chin, to Beauty's rising face. 
Shall, doubling gently, give a double grace. 
And soon sweet-opening, rosy lips disclose 
The well-rang'd teeth, in lily-whitening rows ; 
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Here life is breath'd, and florid life assumes ' 
A breath, whose fragrance vies with remal blooms; 
And two fair cheeks give modesty te raise 
A beauteous blush at praise, though just the praise. 
And Aature now, from each kind ray, supplies 
Soft, clement smiles, and love-inspiring eyes ; 
New graces, to those eyes, mild shades allow ; 
Fringe their fair lids, and pencil either brow. 
While sense of vision lights up orbs so rare. 
May none, but pleasing objects, visit there ! 
Two little porches (which, one sense empow'rg, 
To draw rich scent from aromatic flowers) 
In structure neat, and deck'd with polish'd grace. 
Shall equal first, then heighten Beauty's face. 
To smelling sense, oh, may the flowery year. 
Its first, last, choicest incense, offer here ! 
Transparent next, \wo curious crescents bound 
The two-fold entrance of inspiring sound. 
And, g^nting a new power of sense to hear, 
New finer organs form each curious ear ; 
Form to imbibie what most the soul can move, 
Music and Reason, Poesy and Love. 
Next, on an tfpen froiit, is pleasing wrought 
A pensive sweetness, bom of patient thought : 
Above your lucid shoulders locks displayM^ 
Prone to descend, shall soften Kght with shade. 
All with % nameless air and mein unite. 
And, as you move, each movement is delight. 
Tun'd is your melting tongue, and equal mind» 
At once by knowledge heighten'd and refin'd. 

The Virtues next to Beauty's nod incline ; 
For, where they lend not light, she cannot shines 
Let these, the temperate sense of taste reveal. 
And give, while Nature sprea4s the simple meal. 
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The palate pure, to' relish health designed. 
From luxury as taintless as your mind. 
The Virtues, chastity and truth impart. 
And mould to sweet benevolence your heart.' 

Thus Beauty fintsbed^-Thus she gains the sway. 
And Love stiU follows where she leads the way. 
From every gift of Heaven to charm is tiiine ; 
To love, to praise, and to adore, be mine. 



FALSE HISTOniAJSrS. 



S VBS of all pli^es with which dull prose is curst. 
Scandals, from false historian^ spot the worst. 
In quest of these the Muse shall first advance. 
Bold, to explore the regions of romance ; 
Romance, call'd History-^J-o ! at once she skims 
The viaonary ivorld of monkish whims ; 
Where fallacy, in legends, wildly shines, 
And vengeance glares from violated shrines ; 
Where s&ints perform all tricks, and startle thought 
With many a miracle that ne'er was wrought; 
Saints that ne'er liv'd, or such as justice paints, 
Jug^ters on superstition palm'd for saints. 
Here, canoniz'd, let creed-mongers be shown, 
Red-letter'd saints, and red assassins known ; 
While those they martyr'd, such as angels rose ! 
All black enrolPd among religion's foe% 
Snatch'd by sulphureous clouds, a lie proclaims 
Number'd with fiends, and plung'd in endless flames. 
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Histofy, ftom air or deep draws many a spi^e, 
Such as, from liurse or priest^ might boys ai&ight ; 
Or such as biit o'er feverish slambers fly. 
And fix in melancholy frensy's eye. 
Now meteors make enthuaast-wonder stare. 
And image wild portentous wars in air ! 
Seers fall intranc'd ! some wizard's lawless skill 
Now whirls, now fetters nature's works at wffl ! 
Thus History, by machine, moek-epic seems. 
Not from poetic, but fh>m monki^ dreams. 
The devil, who priest and sorcerer must obey. 
The sorcerer us'd to raise, the parson lay. 
When Echard wav'd his pen^ the history shows, • 
The parson conjur'd, and the fiend uprose. 
A camp at distance, tatd the scene a wood. 
Here entered NoQ, and there old Satan stood ; 
No tsdl his run^ his foot no hpof revealM ; 
Like a wise cuckold, ^ith'his horns conceal'd: 
Not a gay serpent glittering to the eye ; 
But more tiian serpent, or than harlot sly : 
for, lawyer^like, a fiend no wit can 'scape. 
The demon staivds confest in proper shape ! 
Now spreads his parchment, now is sign'd the scroll; 
Thus Noff gains empire, and the devil has Noll. 

Wondrous historian ! thus account fot evil. 
And thus for its success— 'tis all the devil. 
Though ne'er that devil we saw, yet one we see. 
One of an author sure, and— -thou art he. 

But duaky phantoms. Muse, no .more pursue ! 
Now clearer objetts open— yet untrue. 
Awlttl the genuine historian's name ! 
False ones— with what materials build they fame^ 
Fabrics of £ime, by dirty means made g^od. 
As nests of martins are compil'd of mud. 
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Peace be with Ci]rl-"With him I wave aU ftrife. 
Who pens each felon's^ and each actor's life ; 
Biography that cooks the devil's martyr% 
' And lards with luscious rapes the cheats of Chartres. 
Materials, which belief Ui gazettes clainiy 
Loose-strung, run jingling into history's name. 
Thick as Egyptian clouds of raining flies ; 
As thick as worms where man corrupting lies ; 
As pests obscene that haunt the roin'd pile ; 
As monsters floundering in the muddy Nile ; 
Ifinutes, Memoirs, Views, and Reviews appear* 
Where slander darkens each recorded year. 
In a past reign is feign'd some amoroua lea^n^e ; 
Some ring or letter how reveals the' intrigue : 
Queens, with their minions, work unseemly things. 
And boys grow dukes, when catamites to kings. 
Does a prince die ? What poisons they surmise ! 
No royal mortal sure by nature dies. 
Is a prince boni ? What birth more base believ'd? 
Or, what's more strange, his mother ne'er conceiv'd! 
Thus slander popular o'er truth prevails, 
And easy minds imbibe romantic tales. 
Thus, 'stead of history, such authors raise 
Mere crude wild novels of bad hints for phiys. 

Some usurp names — an fingli^h garretteer. 
From minutes forged, is Monueur Menager.* 

Some, while on good or ill success they stare, 
Give conduct a complexion dark or fair : 

* 'The Minutetof Moiu. Mentger ;' a book caleakted to wiEfy 
tte ■dminittntion in die four Uut yenrs of Qneen Anne** reinD. 
The troth is, (hat thb libel was not written by Mont. MciNfer, 
neilht^r was an) such hook ever printed in the French tongoe^ 
fn>ni which it is impadentiy said in the titl»iM|(e to be tiuidited. 



Others, as fittle to enqinry prone. 

Account for actions, though theiriSpringf's unknown. 

One statesman vices has, and virtuea too; 
Hence will contested character ensue. 
View but the black, he's fiend ; the bright but scan. 
He's angel : yiew him all — he's still a man. 
But such historians all accuse, acquit ; 
No virtue these, and those no vice admit; 
For either in a friend no fault w31 know. 
And neither own a virtue in a foe. 

Where hear-say knowledge ats on public nanies^. 
And bold conjecture or extols or blames. 
Spring party-libels; from whose ashes dead, 
A monster, misAam'd History, lifts its head. 
Contending factions crowd to hear ita rpar! 
But, when once hear(l, it dies to noise no moare. 
From these no answer,, no applause from those. 
O'er half they simper, and o'er half they doze. 
So when in senate, with egregious pate. 

Perks up Sir-- ^in some deep debate : 

He hems, looks wise, tunes thin his labouring throat. 
To prove black white, postpone or palm the vote : 
In sly contempt, some, * Hear him ! Hear him f cry; 
Some yawn, some sneer ; none second, none reply. 

But dare such miscreants now rush abroad, 
By blanket, cane, pump, pillory, unaw'd I 
Dare they imp falsehood thus, and plume her wings, 
From present characters, and recent things? 
Yes : what untruths ! or truths in what disguise ! 
What Boyers and what Oldmixons arise ! 
What facts from all but them and sUinder screen'd? 
Here meets a council, no where else conven'd; 
There, from originals, come, thick as spawn, 
Lietters ne'er wrote, memorials never drawn; 
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To secret conference never held they yoke. 
Treaties ne'er plan'd^ and speeches never spoke. 
From, Oldmtxon, thy brow, too well we know, 
Like sin from Satan's, far uid wide they go. 

In vain may St. John safe in conscience sit; 
In vain with tnith confute, contemn with wit : 
Confute, contemn, amid selected friends; 
There sinks the justice, there the satire ends. 
Here, though a century scarce such leaves ubcIok, 
From mould and dust the slander sacred grows. 
Now none reply where all despise l^e page ; 
But will dumb scorn deceive no future age ? 
Then, should dull periods cloud not seeming fact, 
Will no fine pen the' unanswer'd lie extract? 
Well-set in plan, and poUsh'd into style. 
Fair and more fair may finish'd fraud beguile; 
By every language snatch'd, by time -receiv'd. 
In every ctime, by every age believ'd: 
How vain to virtue trust the great their name, 
When such their lot for infamy or fame ! 



A CHARACTER, 

Fair Truth, in courts where Justice should preside, 
Alike the Judge and Advocate would guide ; 
And these would vie each dubious point to dear^ 
To stop the widow's and the orphan's tear ; 
Were all, like Yorke,of delicate address. 
Strength to discern, ,and sweetness to express, 
Leara'd, just, polite, bom every heart to gain, 
like CuiBHuns mild ; like Fortescue* humane, 

*The HonounUe William Forteteue, Eiq. ; one oftbe JMict^ j 
<ff bit Majesty'i Court «£ Common Piesi. 
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All-eloquent of truths divinely known; 
So deep, so clear, all science is hi| own. 

Of heart impure, and impotent of head« 
In liistory, rhetoric, ethics, law, unread ; 
How far unlike such worthies, once a drudge. 
From floundering in low cases^ rose a Judge, {ders, 
Form'd to make pleaders laugh, his nonsense thun 
And on low juries breathes contagious blunders. 
His brothers blush, because no blush he knows. 
Nop e'er *'one uncorrupted finger shows.'* 
See,_ drunk with power, the circuit-lord exprest! 
Pull, in his eye, his betters stand confest ; 
Whose wealth, birth, virtue, from a tongue so loose, 
'Scape not provincial, vile, buffoon abuse. 
Still to what circuit is assigned his name. 
There, swift before him, flies the wamcr — Fame. 
Contest stops short. Consent yields every cause 
To cost; Delay, endures them, and withdraws. 
Bat how 'scape prisoners ? To their trial cbain'd, 
AU, all shall stand condemn'd, who stand arraign'd. 
Bire ^^uilt, which else would detestation cause, 
Prejudged with insult, wondrous pity draws. 
But 'scapes e'en Innocence his harsh harangue ? 
Alas ! — e'en Innocence itself mifst hang; 
M«ist hang to please him, when of spleen possest ; 
Most haiag to bring forth an abortive jest. 

Uliy lir'd he not ere Star-chambers had £til'd, 
"When fine, tax, censure, all but law prevail'd ; 
Or fanr, subservient to some murderous will. 
Became a precedent to murder still? 
Yet e'en vben patriots did for ttaiton bleed^ 
M'^ e'er the job to such a slave deseed. 



Vwi- XEK. 
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Whose sarage mind wi^ts soptust-trt to draw 
O'er murder'd virtue specioas veils of law ? 

Why, student, when the bench your youth admits; 
Where, though the worst, with tibe best rank'd he 
Where sound opinions you attentive write, [sits ; 
As once a Raymond, now a Lee to cite. 
Why pause you scornful when he dins the pourt ? 
Note well his cruel quirks, and well report : 
Let his own words against himself point^clear. 
Satire more sharp than verse when most severe. 



LOJSTDOJ^ AATD BRISTOL . 

DEtllTBATED.* 

Two sea-port cities mark Britannia's fame. 
And these from commerce different honours claim i 
What diiferent honours shall the Muses pay. 
While one inspires and one untunes the lay ?. 

Now silver Isis brightemng flows along, 
Echoing from Oxford shore each classic song. 
Then weds with Thame ; and these, O London, see 
Swelling with naval pride, the pride of thee ! 
Wide^ deep, unsullied Thames, meandering glides, 
And bears thy wealth on mild majestic tides. 
Thy ships, with gilded palaces that vie. 
In glittering pomp strike wondering China's eye ; 

* The author preferred thii title to that of * London and Brnlol 
Comptred ;* which, when he begui the piece, he incended ,to pi«> 
flstoit. 
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And thence refarning' bear, in fplendid state. 
To Britain's merchants India's eastern frei|^ 
India, her treasures from, her western shores 
Due at thy feet, a wilfing tribute pours ; 
Thy warrinf^ navies distant nations awe. 
And bid the world obey thy righteous law. 
l^us shine thy manly sons of liberal mind; 
Thy change deep4>usied, yet as courts refin'd ; 
Councils, like senates, that enforce debate 
With fluent eloquence and reason's weight: 
Whtise patriot virtue lawless power controls; 
Their British emulating Roman souls. 
Of these the worthiest still selected stand. 
Still lead the senate, and still save the land : / 
Social, not selfish, here, O learning, trace 
Thy {riendsy the lovers of all human race ! 
In a dark bottom sunk, O Bristol, now, 
With native maUce lift thy lowering brow ! 
Then as some bell-bom q>rite, in mortal guise. 
Borrows the shape of g^oodness and belies, 
All fair, all smug, to yon proud hall invite. 
To feast all strangers ape an air polite ! 
From Cambria drain'd, or England's western coast : 
Not elegant, yet costly banquets boast! 
Bevere, or seem the stranger to revere ; 
Praise, fawn, profess, be all things but nncere ; 
Insidious now our bosom-secrets steal. 
And these with sly sarcastic sneer reveal ; 
Present we meet thy sneaking treacherous smiles ; 
The harmless absent still thy sneer reviles; 
Such as in thee all parts superior find. 
The sneer that marks the fool and knave combin'd] 
When melting pity would afford relief. 
The ruthless ^neer that insult adds to grief, 
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What friendship canst thou boast, what honours 

claim ? . . • 

To thee each stran^^er owes an injur'd name. 
What smiles thy sons must in their foes excite ? 
Thy sons, to whom all discord is delight : 
From whom eternal mutual railing flows ; 
Who in each others crimes their own expose ; 
Thy sons, though crafty, deaf to wisdom's call ; 
Despinng all men, and despis'd by all. 
Sons, while thy cliffs a ditch-like river laves. 
Rude as thy rocks, and muddy as thy waves ; 
Of thoughts as narrow as of words immense. 
As full of turbulence as void of sense*: 
Thee, thee, what senatorial souls adorn? 
ITiy natives sure would prove a senate's scorn. 
Do strangers deig^ to serve thee ; what their praise ? 
Their generous services thy murmurs raise. 
What fiend malign, that o'er thy air presides. 
Around from breast to breast inherent glides. 
And, as he glides, there scatters, in a trice. 
The lurking seeds of every rank device ? 
Let foreign youths to thy indentures run ! 
Each, each will prove, in thy adopted son. 
Proud, pert, and dull — ^though brilliant once from 

schools, 
Will scorn all learning's as all virtue's rules ; 
And, though by nature friendly, honest, brave. 
Turn a sly, selfish, simpering, sharping knave. 
Boast petty -courts, where, 'stead of fluent ease> 
Of cited precedents and learned pleas ; 
'Stead of sage counsel m the dubious cause, 
Attomies, chattering wild, burlesque the laws — 
(So shameless quacks, who doctor's rights invade. 
Of jargon and of poison form a trade. 
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So canting coblers, wlule fron tabs Aej teadk. 
Buffoon the Gospel they pretend to pfeach.) 
Boast petty couita^ whence mles nev ligoar dcnr. 
Unknown to Nature's and to StaAuleJsv ; 
Quirks that explain all saving rights aviqr. 
To give the' attorney and the catch pirie pvcj. 
Is there where law too rigonms may 
Or charily her kindly hand extend ? 
Thy courts, that shut when pity would i 
Spontaneous open to inflict <listress. 
Try miidemeancMv ! — all thy wiles employ. 
Not to chastise the' oflender, but destroy; 
Bid the large lawless fine his fate foretel; 
Bid it beyond his crime and fortune swell ; 
Cut off fVom seiyice due to kindred blood. 
To private welfare and to pubhc good. 
Pitied by all, but thee, he sentenced fies;. 
Imprison'd lang^uishes, imprisoned dies. 



Boast swarming vessels, whose plebeian state 
Owes not to merchants but mechanics freight. 
Boast nought but pedlar-fleets— in war's akmni^ 
Unknown to gl6ry, as unknown to arms. 
Boast thy base Tolsey,* and thy turn-spit dogs. 
Thy Halliers't horses, and thy human hogs; 

• A plaee were the nier«hftBtt uied co meet to U t rn tt rt tfcck 
aflUn befoK the Exehinge was erected. See Ocntlanni'* ltai»> 
xine, vol. i^t' P> 490. 

"f Hallien are the penoiu who driTe or own the dedicf, wUA 
Mehecewedtauicadorcart^ 

U 'i 
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Upstarts and mushrooms^ proud» relentless hearts ; 
Thou blank of sciences-! thou dearth of arts ! 
Such foes as leariiing once was doom'd to see ; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types of thee. 

Proceed, great Bristol, in all righteous ways. 
And let one Justice heighten yet thy praise ; 
Still spare the catamite, and swinge the whorcv 
And be whatever Gomorrha was before. 



PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEK AT THE'REYITAL OF SHAKESPEABE's 1U2»; 
HENHT YI. AT THE THEATRE ROTAL IS DRURT- 
LAKE. 

Printed btfere the Piay,from a tpuHotu ctpif^ 

To-yi6HT a patient ear, ye Britons, lend. 

And to your g^eat forefathers' deeds attend. 

Here cheaply warn'd, ye blest descendants, view 

What ills on England, Civil Discord drew. 

To wound the heart, the martial Muse prepares ; 

While the red scene with raging slaughter glares. 

Here, while a monarch's suflerings we relate. 
Let generous grief his ruin'd g^randeur wait. 
While Second Richard's blood for vengeance caljs, 
Doom'd for his grandsire's guilt poor Henry falls. 
In civil jars avenging judgment blows. 
And royal wrongs entail a people's woes. 
Henry, unvers'd in wiles, more good, than great. 
Drew on by meekness his disasterous fate. 

Thus when you see this land by faction tos^ 
Her nobles slain, her laws, her freedom lost ; 
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ILiet this reflection from the action flow, 
AVe ne'er from foreign foes could ruin know. 
Oh, let us then intestine discord shun, 
We ne'er can be, but by ourselves, undone. 



BPrVJLPE O^V A TOUJ^G LADT. 

Clos'b are those eyes that beam'd seraphic fire ; 
Cold is that breast which gave the world desire ; 
Mute is the voice where winning softness warm'd. 
Where music melted, and where wisdom charm'd. 
And lively wit, which decently confin'd. 
No prude e'er thought impure, no friend unkind. 
Could modest knowledge, fair untrifling youth, 
Persuasive reason, and endearing truth. 
Could honour, shown in friendships most refin*d. 
And sense, that shields the' attempted virtuous 

mind. 
The social temper never known to strife, 
The heightening graces that embellish life ; 
Could these have e'er the darts of death defied, 
Never, ah ! never had Melinda died ; 
Nor can she die — e'en now survive* her name, 
Immortaliz'd by friendship, love, and fame! 
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EPITAPH OJ\r MRS, JOyES, 

•BAHDMbTHSR TO MILS. BRIDGET JOITES, OF 
LLAHBLLT IIT CABXARTHSirSHIKB. 

Iir her, whose relics mark this sacred earth. 

Shone all domestic and all social worth : 

first, Heav'n her hope with earlj offspring crown'd: 

And hence a second race rose numerous round. 

Heav'n to indnstrious yirtue blessing lent. 

And all was competence, and all content. 

Though frugal care, in Wisdom's eye^tdniir'd. 
Knew to preserve what industry acquired ; 
Yet, at her board, \rith decent plenty blest. 
The journeying stranger sat a welcome g^est. 
Prest on all side^ did trading neighbours fear 
Ruin, which hung o'er exigence severe ? 
Farewell the friend, who spar'd the' asmstant loan- 
A neighbour's woe or welfare was her own. 
Did piteous lazars oft attend her door ? 
She gave — farewell, the parent of the poor. 
Youth, age, and want, once cheer'd, now sighing 

swell. 
Bless her lov'd name, and weep a last farewell. 
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VOLUJ^rTEER LAUREAT, 

.A POIV Oir BEK majesty's BIRTH-BJLTy 1731-2. 

No. I. 

Twice twenty tedious moons have roll'd away. 
Since Hope, kind flatterer! tun'd my penave lay. 
Whispering, that you, who rais'd me from despair. 
Meant, by your amiles, to make life worth my care; 
With pitying hand an orphan's tears to skreen. 
And o'er the motherless' extend the queen. 
'Twill be — ^the prophet guides the poet's strain ! 
Grief never touch'd a heart like your's in vain : 
Heaven gftve you pow'r, because you love to bless, 
And pity, when you feel it, is redress.' 

Two fathers join'd to rob my claim of one ! 
My mother too thought fit to have no son ! 
The Senate next, whose aid the helpless own. 
Forgot my infant wrongs, and mine alone * 
Yet parents pityless, nor peers unkind. 
Nor titles lost, nor woes mysterious join'd, 
Strip me of hope — ^by Heaven thus, lowly laid, 
To find a Pharaoh's daughter in the shade. 

You cannot hear unmov'd, when wrongs implore. 
Your heart is woman, though your mind be more ; 
Kind, like the power who gave you to our pray'j^. 
You would not lengthen life to sharpen cares ; 
They, who a barren leave to live bestow, 
iinatch but from death to sacrifice to woe. 
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Hated by her from whom mj life I drew. 
Whence should I hope, -if not from Heav'n and 70a ? 
Nor dare I g^an beneath affliction's rod. 
My Queen my mother, and my father — ^Gob. 

The pitying Muses saw me wit pursue ; 
A Bastard son, alas ! on that side too. 
Did not your «ye8 exalt the poet's fire. 
And what the Muse denies, the Queen inspire. 
While rising thus your heavenly soul to view, 
I learn, how angels think, by copying yoii. 

Grea^Prineess ! 'tis decreed— once every year 
1 march, uncall'd, your Laureat Volunteer ; 
Thus shall your poet his low genius raise. 
And charm the world with truths too vast for praise. 
Nor need I dwell on glories all your own. 
Since surer means to tempt your smiles are known ; 
Tour poet shall allot your Lord his part. 
And paint him in his noblest throne — ^your heart. 

.Is tiiere a greatness that adorns him best, 
A rising wish, that ripens in his breast ! 
Has he foremeant some distant age to bless. 
Disarm oppression, or expel distress ? 
Plan9 he some scheme to reconcile mankind. 
People the seas, and busy every wind ? • 
Would he by pity the deceived reclaim. 
And smile contending fectiona into shame 7 
Would his example lend hl$ laws a weight. 
And breathe his own soft morals o'er a state ? 1 

The Muse shall find it all, shall make it seen. 
And teach the world bis praise, to charm his Queen. | 

Such be the annual truths my verse impartsi 
Nor frown, fair favourite of a people's hearts ! | 

Happy if plac'd, perchance, beneath your eye. 
My Muse, unpenaion'd, might her pinions try ; 
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Fearless to foU, whilst you indulge her flame, 
And bid me proudly boast your Laureates name ; 
Benobled thus by wreaths my Queen bestow8» 
I lose all memory of wrongs and woeft. 



rOLUJVTEEB LAUREAT. 

m 

A poxM OK HXB xajxstt's jubtb-sat, 1732-3. 

No. n. 

« Gbxat Princess^ 'tis decreed — once every year 
I march, uncall'd, your Laureat Volunteer/ 
So sung the Muse ; nor sung the Muse in yain : 
My Queen accepts, the year renews the strain. 
Ere first your influence shone with heavenly ud. 
Bach thought was terror ; for each view was shade. 
Fortune to life each flowery path denied t 
No science leam'd to bloom, no lay to glide. 
Instead of hallow'd hill, or vocfJ vale. 
Or stream, sweet-echoing to the tuneful talip ; 
Damp dens confin'd, or barren deserts spread, 
Which spectres haunted, and the Muses fled; 
Ruins in pennve emblem seem'd to rise. 
And all was dark, or wild, to Fancy's eyes. 

But hark ! a gladdening voice all nature cheers t 
Disperse, ye glooms ! a day of joy appears ! 
Htdl, happy day !-r-'Twas on thy glorious mom, 
The first, the fairest of her sex wm horn ! 
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How swift the change ! Cold wintry sorrows flj- ; 
Where'er she looks, delight surrounds the eye ! 
Mild shines the sun, the woodlands warble roand. 
The vales sweet echo, sweet the rocks reaound '. 
In cordial air soft fragprance floats along; 
lUch scene is verdure, and each voice is song ! 

Shoot from yon orb divine, ye quickening' rays ! 
Boundless, like her benevolence, ye blaze ! 
Soft emblems of her bounty, fall ye showers ! 
And sweet ascend, and fair unfold, ye flowers ! 
Ye roses, HHes, you we earUest olaim. 
In whiteness, and in fragrance, match her fame t 
*Tis yours to fade, to .fame like hers is due 
Undying sweets, and bloom for ever new. 
Ye blossoms', that one varied landscape rise. 
And send your scentful tribute to the skies ; 
Diffusive like yon Royal Branches smile, 
Grace the young year, and glad the grateful i&lc ! 
Attend, ye Muses ! mark the feather'd quires ! 
Those the spring wakes, as you the Queen inspires. 
O, let her praise for ever swell your song' ! 
Sweet let your sacred streams the notes prolong. 
Clear, and more clear, through isdl my lays refine ; 
And there let Heaven and her reflected shine ! 

As when chill blights horn vernal suns retire. 
Cheerful, the vegetative world aspire. 
Put forth unfolding blooms, and wi^ving try 
The' enhvening influence of a milder sky; 
So gives her birth, (like yon approaching spring) 
The land to flourish, and the Muse to sing. 

'Twas thus Zenobia on Palmyra's throne. 
In learning, beauty, and in virtue shone*; 
Beneath her rose, Longinus, in thy name. 
The poet's, critic's, and the patriot's fame ! 
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Is there (so high be you, great princess, pnus'd !} 

A woe unpitied, or a worth unrais'd ? 

Art learns to soar, by your sweet influence taught; 

In life well cherished ; nor in death forgot : 

In death, as life, the leam'd your goodness tell; 

Witness the sacred busts of Richmond's cell ! 

Sages, who in unfading fight will shine ; 

Who graspM at science, like your own, divine ! 

The Muse, who hails with song this glorious mom. 
Now looks through days, through months, through 

years unborn ; 
All white they rise, and in their course eiqirest 
A king by kings rerer'd, by subjects blest! 
A queen, where'er true greatness spreads in fame ; 
Where learning towert beyond her sex's aim ; 
Where pure religion no extreme can tofich,.> 
Of faith too little, nor of SEeal too much ; 
Where these behoM, as on this bless'd of mom% 
What love pi^ects them, and what worth adorns 
Where'er (tiflTosive goodness sroUes, a Qneen 
Still pnds'd with rapture, as with wonder seen ! 

See nations round, of every wish possest ; 
Life in each eye, and joy in every breast ! 
, Shall I, on what I lightly touch, explain ? 
Shall I (vain thought!) atten^ the finisliM strain ? 
No ! — ^let the poet stop unequal lays, 
And to the just historian yield your praise. 
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THB 

VOLUJrTEER JjAUMEAT. 

A FOSK oar BBB XAJESTt's <BIBTK-DAT, 1734-5, 

No. IV. 

Iir youth no parent nnrs'd my infant songs, 
'Twas mine to be inspired alone by wrong^s ; 
Wrongs, that with life their fierce attack began. 
Drank infant tears, and still pursue the man, 
life scarce is life>— Dejection all is mine ; 
The power, that loves in lonely shades to pine ; 
Of faded cheek, of unelated views ; 
Whose weaken'd eyes the rays of hope refuse. 
'Tis mine the mean, inhuman pride to find ; 
Who sdiuns the' oppressed, to fortune only kind ; 
Whose pity's insult, and whose cold respect 
Is keen as scorn, ungenerous as neglect. 
Void of benevolent, obliging grace, 
Ev'n dubious friendship half averts his face. 
Thus sunk in sickness^ thus with woes opprest. 
How shaU the fire awake within my brenst ? 
How shall the Muse her flagging pinions nuae ? 
How tune her voice to Carolina's praise ? 
From jarring thought no tuneful raptures flow ; 
These with fair days, and gentle seasons glow : 
Such give alone sweet Philomel to sing, 
And Philomel's the poet of the spring. 

But soft, my soul ! see yon celestial light ! 
Before whose lambent lustre breaks the night : 
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It glads me like the morning clad in dews, 
And beams reviving" from the vernal Muse; 
Inspiring joyous peace, 'tis she ! 'tis she ! 
A stranger long to misery and me. 

Her verdant mantle gracefully declines. 
And, flower-embroider'd, as it varies, shines. 
To form her garland. Zephyr, from his wing. 
Throws the first flowers and foliage of the spring. 
Her looks how lovely 1 health and joy have lent 
Bloom to her cheek, and to her brow content. 
Behold, sweet-I)eaming, her ethereal eyes ! 
Soft as the Pleiads o'er the dewy skies. 
She blunts the point of care, alleviates woes. 
And pours the balm of comfort and repose ; 
Bids the heart 3deld to Virtue's silent call. 
And shows Ambition's sons mere children all ; 
Who hunt for toys which please with tinsel shine. 
For which they squabble, and for which they pine. 
Oh ! hear her voice, more mellow than the gale. 
That, breath'd through shepherd's pipe, enchants 

the vale ! 
Hark ! she invites from city smoke and noise. 
Vapours impure, and from impurer joys ; 
From various evils, that, with rage combin'd. 
Untune the body, and pollute the mind : 
From cro^^ds, to whom no social faith belongfs. 
Who tread one circle of deceit and wrongs ; 
With whom politeness is but civil guile. 
And laws oppress, exerted by the vile. 
To this oppos'd, the Muse presents the scene ; 
Where silvan pleasures ever smile serene ; 
Pleasures that emulate the blest above. 
Health, innocence, and peace, the muse, and love ; 
Pleasures that ravish, while alternate wrought 
By friendly convene, and abstracted thought. 
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These soothe my throbbiii|^ breast. No loss I 

inourn ; 
Though both from riches and from grandear torn. 
Weep I a cruel mother ? No-*^l've seen. 
From Heaven, a pitying, a mafbemal queen- 
One gave me life ; but would no comfort g^nt ; 
She more than life resum'd by giving want. 
Would she the being which i^e gave destroy ? 
My queen gives life, and bids me hope for joy. 
Honour and wealth I cheerAiUy resign ; 
If competence, if learned ease be mine ! 
If I by mental, heartfelt joys, be fir'd. 
And in the vale, by all the Mu^e inspir'd ! 

Here cease my plaint — See yon enlivening scenes! 
Child of the spring ! fiehold th£ beat of Queens ! 
Softness and Beauty rose this heavenly m<M*n» 
DawnM Wisdom, and Benevolence was bom. 
Joy, o'er a people, in her iilfluence rose ; 
like that which Spring o'er rural Nature throws. 
War to the peacefhl pipe resigns his roar. 
And breaks his billows on some distant shore. 
Domestic discord sinks beneath her smile. 
And arts, and trade, and plenty glad the isle. 
Lo ! Industry surveys, with f^sasted eyes. 
His due reward, a plenteous harvest rise ! 
Nor (taught by Commerce) joys in that'alone ; 
But sees the harvest of a world his own. 
Hence thy just praise, thou mUd, majestic Thames! 
Itich river ! richer than Padolus* streams ! 
Than those renown'd of yore, by poets rolPd 
O'er intermingled pearls, and sands of gold. 
How glorious thou,' when fi>om old Ocean's urn. 
Loaded with India's wealth thy waves return ! 
Alive thy banks ! along each bordering line. 
High culture blooms, inviting villas shine ; 
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And while around ten thousand beauties glow. 
These still o'er those redoubling lustre throw. 

' Come then, (so whisper'd the indulgent Muse) 
Come then, in Richmond groves thy sorrows lose ! 
Come then, and hymn this day ! The pleasing scene ' 
Shows, in each view, the genius of thy Queen. 
Hear Nature whispering in the breeze her song ! 
Hear her sweet-warbling through the feather'd 

throng ! 
Come ! with the warbling world thy notes unite. 
And with the vegetative smile delight ! 
Sure such a scene and song will soon restore 
Lost quiet, and g^ve bliss unknq^n before ; 
Receive it grateful, and adore, when given. 
The goodness of thy parent, Queen, and Heaven ! 
• * With me each private virtue lifts the voice ; 
While public spirit bids a land rejoice : 
O'er all thy Queen's benevolence descends. 
And wide o'er all her vital light extends. 
As Winter softens into Spring, to You 
Blooms Fortune's season, through her smUe, anew, 
Still, for past bounty, let new lays impart 
The sweet eifusions of a grateful heart ! 
Cast through the telescope of hope your eye ! . 
There goodness infinite, supreme, descry ! 
From him that ray of virtue stream'd on earth. 
Which kindled Caroline's bright soul to birth. 
Behold he spreads one univeraal spring ! 
Mortals^ transform'd to angels, then shall singr 
Oppression then shall fly with want and sh^me. 
And blefising and existence be the same !' 
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rOLUJ^EER LAUBEAT. 

A ^SM ov Him majesty's BIBTB-PAT9 ir35-6« 

No. V. 

Lo ! the mild san salutes the^opemng^ Sprii^y 
And g^laddening N|lure calls the Muse to sing' ; 
Gay chirp tiie birds> the bloomy sweets exhale* 
Aiid health, and song, and Ingnnce, fill the gide. 
Yet mildest suns to me are pain severe* 
And music's self is discord to my ear ! 
I, jocund Spring, unsympathizing, see. 
And health, that comes to all, comes not to me. 
Dear health once Aed, what spirits can 1 find ? 
What solace meet, when fled ray peace of mind ? 
From absent books, what studious hint devise ? 
From absent friends, what aid to thought can rise ? 

A genius whisper'd in my ear—' Go seek 
Some man of state ! the* Muse your wrongs may 

speak.' — 
* But will such listen to the plaindve strain : 
The happy seldom heed the' unhappy 's pain. 
To wealth, to honours, wherefore was I bom ! 
Why left to poverty, repulse, and scorn ? 
Why was I form'd of elegant desires ! 
Thought, which beyond a vulgar flight aspires ! 
Why, by the proud aftd wicked, crush'd to earth ? 
Better the day of death, than day of birth ! 
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Thus I exclaim'd : a little cherub smil'd : 
'Hope I am call'd, (said he) a heayen-bom child! 
Wrongs sure you hare ; complain you justly may : 
' But let wild sorrow whir) not thought away ! 
No— trust to honour ! that you ne'er will stain 
From peerage-blood, which fires your filial vein. 
Trust more to Providence ! firom me ne'er swerve! 
Once to distrust is never to deserve. 
Did not this day a CaroHne disclose ! 
I promis'd at her birth, and blessing rose ! 
(Blesiing, o'er all the letter'd world to shine. 
In knowledge clear, lieneficence divine !) 
'Tis hers, as mine, to chase aw^ despair; 
Woe undeserv'd is her peculiar care. 
Her bright benevolence sends me to grief: 
On want sheds bounty, and on wrong relief.' 

Then calm-ey'd Patience, bom of angel-kind, 
Open'd a dawn of comfort on my mind. 
With her came Forjdtude, of godlike air ! 
These arm to conquer ills ; at least to bear : 
Arm'd thus my Queen, while wayward fates ordain. 
My life to lengthen, but to lengthen pain ; 
Your bard, his sorrows with a smile endures ; 
Since to be wretched, is, to be made yours. 
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VOLUJTTEEH LAUREAT, 

AK ODE OX HEU HAJESTT'a BIRTH-DAT, 1/36-7. 
No. VI. 

Ye spirits bright, that ether rove. 

That breathe the vernal soul of love ; 

Bid health descend in balfny dews. 

And life in every gale diffuse ; 
That give the. flowers to shine, the birds to sing'; 
Oh, glad this natal day, the prime of spring ! 

The virgin snow-drop first appears ; 

Her golden head the crocus rears. 

The flowery tribe, profuse and gay. 

Spread to the soft, inviting ray : — 
So arts shall bloom by Carolina's smile. 
So shall her fame waft fragrance o'er the isle. 

The warblers various, sweet and clear, 

From bloomy sprays salute the year ; 

O muse, awake ! descend arid sing ! 

Hail the fair rival of the spring ! 
To woodland honours woodland hymns belong ; 
To her, the pride of arts ! the Muse's song. 

Kind, as of late her clement sway. 
The season sheds a tepid ray : 
The storms of fkction cease to roar. 
The storms of Boreas rave no more ; 
At vernal suns as wintry tempests cease. 
She, lovely power ! smiles faction into peace. 
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rOLU^TTEEM LAUREAT, 

VW tbe 1ft of Maich, 1737-8. 

A POEM, 

Sacred to the Memory of her late Majetty, 

BVXBLT ASSIUBSSEII TO HIS MAJXSTT. 

No. VII. 

OiT has the Mu89» on this distinguish'd day, 
Tun'd to glad hai^ony the vernal lay ; 
But, O lamented change ! the lay must flow 
From grateful rapture now^ to grateAil woe. 
She to ^is day who joyous lustre gave. 
Descends for ever to the silent g^ave : 
She, born at once to charm us and to mend. 
Of human race the pattern and the friend. 

To be or fondly or severely kind. 
To check the rash or prompt the better mind. 
Parents shall leaifn from her ; and thus shall draw 
From filial love alone a filial awe. 
Who seek in avarice wisdom's art to save ; 
Who often squander, yet who never gave ; 
From her these knew the righteous mean to find. 
And the mild virtue stole on half mankind. 
The lavish now caught frugal wisd6|n^s lore; 
Yet still, the more they sav'd, bestow'd the more. 
Now misers leam'd at others woes to melt, 
And saw and wonder'd at the change they felt. 
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The generous, when on her th^y turned their view. 
The generous e'en themselves, more generous grew, 
Leam'd the shiin'd haunts of shame-fac'd want to 
To goodness, delicacy, adding grace. [trace; 

The conscious cheek no rising blush confessed. 
Nor dwelt one thought to pain tlie modest breast ; 
Kind and more kind (fid thus her bounty shower. 
And knew no limit but a bounded pow'r. 
This truth the wido.w's sighs, alas ! proclaim ; 
For this the orphan's tears embalm her fanie. 
The wise beheld her leaming^s summit gain. 
Yet never giddy g^ow, nor ever vain : 
But on one science point a stedfast eye. 
That science — how to live and how to die. 

Say, Memory, while to thy grateful sight 
Arise her virtues in unfading light. 
What joys were ours, what sorrows now remain : 
Ah ! how sublime the bliss ! how deep the pain ! 

And, thou, bright Princess, seated now on high, 
Next one, the fairest daughter of the sky. 
Whose warm-felt love is to all beings known. 
Thy sister Charity ! next her thy throne ; 
See at thy tomb the Virtues weeping lie ! 
There in dumb sorrow seem the Arts to die. 
So were the sun o'er other orbs to blaze. 
And from our world, like thee, withdraw his rays. 
No more to visit where he warmM before. 
All life must cease, and Nature be no more. 
Yet shall the Muse a heavenly height essay 
Beyond the weakness mix'd with mortal clay ; 
Beyond the loss, which, though she bleeds to see. 
Though ne'er to be redeem'd, the loss of thee ? 
Beyond e'en this, she hails with joyous lay 
Thy better birth, thy first true natal day 5 
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A day, that sees thee born, beyond the tomb. 
To endless health, to youth's eternal bloom ; 
Born to the mighty dead, the souls sublime 
Of every fieunous age, and every clime ; 
To goodness flx'd by truth's unvarying laws. 
To bliss that knows no period, knows no pause — 
Save when thine eye, from yonder pure serene. 
Sheds a soft ray on this our gloomy scene. 

With me now Liberty and Learning mourn, 
From all relief, Jike thy lov'd consoi^t, torn ; 
For where can prince or people hope relief. 
When each contend to be supreme in grief? 
So vied tliy virtues, that cpuld point the way. 
So well to govern ; yet so well obey. 

Deign one look more ! jah ! see thy consort dear 
Wishing all hearts, except his own, to cheer. 
La ! still he bids thy wonted bounty flow 
To weeping famiUes of wotth and woe. 
He stops all tears, however fast they lise^ 
Save those, that still must fall from grateful eyes, 
And, spite of griefs that so usurp his mind. 
Still watches o'er the welfare of mankind. 

Father of tho^, whose rights thy care defends. 
Still most their own, when roost their spvereign's 

friends ; 
Then chiefly brave, from bondage chiefly free. 
When moat they trus^, when most they copy thee ; 
Ah ! let the lowest of thy subjects pay 
His honest heart-felt tributary lay ; 
In anguish happy, if permitted here 
One sigh to vent, to drop one virtuous tear ;' 
Happier, if pardon'd, should he wildly moan. 
And with a monarch's sorrow mix his own. 
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A POEM, 

SAGBSD TO TUB OLORIOITS XXKOBT OV OUR lATB K(MT 

oUacious soTERSzeir lobi^, KHfo eBoxsB I. nr- 

SCHIBEV TO THB KXeOT KOKaVBABlB OBeBGB DOD- 

iHaToir, Esa. 

Lbt gaiudy mirfcb, to the Mtlie eaiTol-scnig> 

In loose light tneasffr'd numbers dance along; 

Thou, Muse, no flow'rj fancier here (Ss]>biy, 

Nor warble with the cheerf^ lark thy lay. 

In the dark cypress grove, or moss-grown cell, 

"Where dreary ravens baunt, would sorrow dwell! 

Where ghosts, that shun the day, come sweeping by, 

Or fix in melancholy frenzjr^s eye ; , 

Yet now she turns her flight to scenes of state. 

Where wealth and grandeur weep the frowns of fate! 

Wealth, want, rank, power, here each alike pttrtakes. 

As the shrub bends, the lofty cedar shakes; 

To her wide view is rjo contraction known, 

'Us youth, 'tis age, the cottage, and the throne. 

O Exclamation ! lend thy sad relief! 
O Doding^on ! indulge the righteous grief! 
Distant, I've long beheld, in thee, transcend 
The poet, patron, patriot, and the friend. 
ITiou, who must live in truth's remotest page, 
Form'd to delight, and dignify an age ; 
Whose words, whose manners, and whose mind de- 
clare. 
Each grace, each moral, and each Mase are thei« ; 
Accept this po'sy, void of venal aim, 
JMade sacred by the Royal Master's name. 
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But why, O Muse ! are songfbl houfs thy choice ? 
Lost 18 the life, whose g^loiy lif^ thy Toice ! 
George is no more ! As at the doomfU sound 
Of .the kst trump, all nature feels the wound ! 
Bach private, each distinguish'd Tirtue hleeds ! 
And what but lamentation long succeeds ? 
'Where wilt thou l^en for apt allusions fly f 
"What eloquence can throbbing grief supply ? 

Late, golden pleasures urg^d their shining way, 
"With George they floorish'd,and with George decay ! 
Now dusky woes o*er varied scenes extend. 
Groans rise ! rocks echo ! and chill damps descend ! 
Grief strikes my view with ever-weeping eyes, 
At her wan look, each lively fancy dies. 
In fear, in hope, dull rest, or ruffling storms. 
Thus woe besets us, though in various forms ! 
That dire event of youth's ungovem'd rage ! 
That dear-bought knowledge to declining age !, 
In want, in scorn, it haunts an humble state, 
•lis care, 'tis envy, to perplex the great ! 
A kingdom^s curse, it in dissention brings ; 
Or heavier falls, when falls the best of Kings ! 
"^^orth it exalts, when aiming to debase ; 
*Tis virtue's triumph, or 'tis guilt's disgrace ! 
It humbles life, yet dignifies our end ; 
Reflection's torment, yet reflection's friend ! 
Then^et the Muse her meaning notes resume. 
And pay due sorrows to the hallow'd toinb. 

Was there a glory, yet to greatness known. 
That not in Brunswick's soul superior shone I 
111 fiire the man, who, rob'd in purple pride. 
To wounded worth has no relief apply'd ! 
Benevolence makes pow'r to prudence dear, 
When pity weeps, what pearl excels the tear ? 

Vol. XIX. Y 
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When not one virtue ^lows to bless mankind!. 
When pride's cold influence petrifies the mind ; 
Let the Prince blaze with gems ! — in wisdom's view. 
An emblem of the rock, where once they grew ! 
Yet springs gush out, to prove ev'ji rocks can flow 
In rills refreshful to the vales below. 
Why has he pow*r, and why no heart to cheer. 
Unseeing eyes, and ears that will not hear ? 
Swift, as his bliss, shall his light name decay. 
Who, self indulgent, sports bis hours away ! 
But, oh ! — what love, what honour shall he claims 
Whose joy is bounty, and whose g^ft is fame ? 
He (truly Great !) his useful pow'r refines. 
By him discover'd worth exalted shines ; 
Exalted worth, the,' enlivening act repeats. 
And draws new virtues from obscure retreats : 
He, as the first, creative influence, prais'd. 
Smiles o'er the beings which his bounty rais'd. 
Such, Doding^n, thy Royal Master shin'4. 
Such thou,^the image of thy Monarch's mind. 
Nations were balanc'd by his guardian skill. 
Lake the pois'd planets by the' all poweiful wilL 
Mark the Swede succour'd ! mark the aspiring Czar ! 
Check'd are his hopes, and shun'd the naval war. 
By George the Austrian eagle learns to tower. 
While the proud Turk shakes, conscious of her 

power ; ♦ 

But when her menace braves our envied shore. 
She trembles at the British lion's roar ; 
Trembles, though suded by. the force of Spain, 
And India's wealth ! — 'gainst Brunswick, all, how 

vain ? 
He bade thy honour, Albion, foremost shine I , 
His was the care, unmeasur'd bliss was thine L 
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'V^t oft against his virtue fswtion rose ! 
-A.il angel, if thy monarch, would have foe*. 
Come, Charity, first born of virtue's line ! 
Oome meek-ey'd Mercy, from the seat divine ! 
^are Temp'rance, mistress of a tranquil mind, 
»y whom each sensual pasaon stands coi^nM ! 
^xM Fortitude, from whom fierce peril flies ! 
By whom (O soul of action !) empires rise ! 
S'air justice, author of a godlike reign! 
3Peace, plenty, liberty adorn thy traun ! 
lLov*d Prudence ! queen of virtues ! blissful dame ' 
X»arent and guide of each illustrious aim ! 
From whose firm step confusion turns in flight. 
That shapeless spawn of anarchy and night ! 
IF^m whom kind Harmony deduc'd her race. 
Then order, aU in one united grace ! 
And thou Rehgion ! truest, heav'nly friend ! 
Whom these alone establish, these defend! 
Assemble to the wailing Muse's caU ! 
Weep o'er the clay-cold breast that held you all ! 

O death, rouze all those terrors to thy aid. 
Weak fear, or wisest valour would evade ! 
Whether foul pestilence in dire array. 
Red war, or pale-ey'd famine point your way, 
What can you more than kingdoms overthrow ? 
What aim'd you less, when Brunswick felt the blow? 
But, mark ! — ^Aug^stus, still above thy rage. 
Steps forth to give a second golden age. 

Ye great Plantagenets ! distinguish'd race! 
One greater meets you on celestial space. 
And thou, Nassau, the fjurest noblest name ! 
Ev'n mid the blest, superior still thy flame ! 
Behold an equal now ! — how dear the* embrace i 
Oh, fly !— present him at the throne of grace ! 
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'Tis done '.—he's crowa'd ,with a re^lendent joy, 
'Which care sliall never dim, nor time destroy. 

See !— Irom yon golden doud, amidst a hand 
Of angel pow'rs, once patriots of the^Bttid, 
Soft-leaning o'er Britannia's weeping isle. 
And shedding sweet a fond, paternal smile ; 
Pointing, the visionazy seraph cries, 
* Suspend thy tears! behold a SoT'reigti rise. 
Thy second George ! whose reign shall soon f»jfrlftgf 
All that mine gave, and heav'n in grace bestows.' 

He said, — again, with majesty refin'd, 
Up-wing'd to realms of bliss, the' ethereal mind. 
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LIFE OF DYER. 

JnnN DYEB was b«wn in 1700, the second^^son 

2S:%olJ^;itacf S^lW PubB-^ed the «Bu.„s 
did not make much «8^ «* ^f wXcUnc of hedkth 
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He therefore entered into orders ; and^ it 
married about the same time a lady of the name of 
Ensor, •* whose grrandmother/' says he, *• was a 
Shakspeare, descended from a brother of eyeiy 
body's Shakspeare." By her, in 1756, he had a sod 
and three daughters living.^ 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time 
but slender. His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave | 
him, in 1741, Calthorp in Leicestershire, of eighty i 
pounds a year, on which he lived ten years^ and i 
then exchanged it for Belchfbrd in Lincolnshire, 
of seventy-five. His condition now began to mend. 
In 1751, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, 
of one hundred and forty pounds a year ; and in 
1755 the chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred 
and ten. He compluns that the repair of ^e house 
at Coningsby, and other expenses, took away the 
profit. In 1757 he publit&ed The Fleece, his 
greatest poetical work. 

•* The spirit of Dyer's Fleece," says Dr. Aikin, 
f'is truly didactic, and he has g^ven it all the regu- 
larity which would have been expected in a prose 
work on the same subject. In his first book he is 
a breeder of sheep; in his second, a wool-stapler; 
in his third a weaver ; ai^d in his fourth a merchant 
In all of these capacities his object seems to be se- 
rious instruction, and he leaves no part of the topic 
untouched. He teaches, however, like a poet» and 
neglects no opportunity of uniting entertainment 
with precept. He judiciously dwells 'most upon 
those parts which afford matter for sentiment or 
poetical description ; and frequently digresses into 
collateral paths which lead to scenes of beauty and 
even of grandeur. He has also the merit of much 
local and appropriate imager}%" 

" His f Grongar Hili' is perhaps the most pleasing 
piece in the language, of those which aim at local 
description. Dyer has ju^cioualy attempted no 
more than to sketch such a prospect as may be 
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conceived to be in view from almost any elevated 
summit in a picturesque country ; and he has chiefly 
dwelt on circumstances of generality. The fiicilil^ 
-with which the reader enters into the ideas, sensi- 
ble and intellectual, of this piece, has, doubtless, 
been a principal cause <^ its populari^ ; to which, 
its familiar style and measure, and its moderate 
length, have further contributed.'' 

** The author has taken a loftier flight in his blank 
▼erse poem of * The Ruins of Rome,' which is like- 
ivise a combination of the moral and the descriptive. 
Dyer formed his d;iiught on4he spot, and express- 
ed with the pen what ne had first copied with the 
pencil : hence his performance abounds with touches 
of reality, which give it a spirit not to be found 
drawn from fancy or recollection. The historical 
allusions, and moral and political reflations, are 
accommodated to the scenery, but are sufficiently 
obvious. It appears to me that this performance 
has not enjoyea its due share of reputation. The 
subject is peculiarly happy, and its execution must 
surely be allowed to di^lay no commoo measure of 
poetical genius. 
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Siuirr Nymph ! with curious eye, 
Who the purple evening lie 
On the mountain's lonely Tan, 
Beyond the noise of busy man» 
Fainting fair the form of things, 
"While the yellow linnet sings. 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale ; 
Come, with all thy various hues, 
Come, and aid thy nster Muse ; 
Now, while Phoebus, riding high, 
Gives lustre to the land and sky, 
Grongar Hill invites my song. 
Draw the landscape bright and strong ; 
Grongar ! in whose mossy cells. 
Sweetly musing, Quiet dwells ; 
Grongfar ! in whose nlent shade. 
For the modest Muses made. 
So oft I have, the evening still. 
At the fountain of a rill 
Sat upon a flowery bed. 
With my hand beneath my head. 
While stray'd my eyes o'er Towy*s flood. 
Over mead and over wood, 
From house to house, from hill to hill. 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 
Voi. XIX. Z 
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About his chequer'd aides I wind^ 

And'leave his brooks and meads behindf 

And groTes and g^ttos where I lay. 

And vistos riiboting beams of day. 

Wide and wider spreads the vale. 

As circles on a smooth canal : 

The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 

Sooner or later, of all height. 

Withdraw their summits from the skies. 

And lessen as the others rise : 

Still the prospect wider spreads^ 

Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 

Still it widens, widens -still. 

And sinks the newly-risen hill. 

Now I gain the mountain's brow. 
What a landscape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 
But the gay the open scene 
Does the fkce of Nature show 
In all the hues of heaven's bow. 
And, swelling to embrace the light. 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise^ 
Proudly towonng in the skies ; 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ; 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads, 
Cdlds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks. ' 

Below me, trees unnumber'd rise, | 

Beautiful in various dyes ; I 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 
The yellow beach, the sable yew. 
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The slender fir« that taper grows, 
The stordj oak with broad-spread boughs; 
And beyond the purple groTe, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
On which a dark hill, steep and high,* 
Holds and charms the wandering eye : 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood. 
His ndes are cloth'd with waving wood. 
And ancient towers crown his brow. 
That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 
And with her arras from falling keeps ; 
So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence find. 

'Tis now the raven's bleak abode ; 
Tis now the' apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds. 
And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Conceal'd in ruins, moss^ and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there fidls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls, 
Yet time has seen, that lifts the low 
And level lays the lofty brow. 
Has seen this broken pile complete. 
Big with the vanity of state : 
But trannent is the smile of Fate! 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day. 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 
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And see the rivers how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade aad sua ! 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep. 
Like human life to endless sleep ! 
Thus is Nature's vesture wrought. 
To instruct our wandering thought; 
Thus she dresses g^een and gay, 
To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landscape tire the view ! 
llie fountain's fall, the river's flow. 
The woody vallies, warm and low ; 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Koughly rushing on the sky ! 
The pleasant seat, the niin'd tow'r, 
The naked rock, the shady how'r ; 
The town and village, dome and iann, 
Each give each a double charm. 
As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 

See on the mountain's southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide. 
Where the evening gilds the tide. 
How close and small the hedges lie ! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye ! 
A step, methinks, may pass the stream. 
So little distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake the future's face, 
Ey'd through Hope's deluding glass ; 
As yon summits soft and fair. 
Clad in colours of the lur. 
Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and robgh appear ; 
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Still we tread the same coarse way ; 
The present's still a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agree. 
And never covet what I sse ! 
Content me with an humble shade» 
My passion's tam'd, my wishes laid; 
For while our wishes wildly roll, 
We banish quiet from the soul : 
'Tis thus the busy beat tho air. 
And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, ev'n now, my joys run higb^ 
As on the mountain turf I lie ; 
^hile the wanton zephyr sing^ 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
"While the waters murmur deep ; 
"While the shepherd charms his sheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly. 
And with music fill the sky. 
Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts ! be great who will ; 
Search for Peace with all your skill : 
Open wide the lofty door. 
Seek her on the marble floor : 
In vain you search, she is not there ; 
In vain ye search the domes of Care ! 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads. 
On the meads and mountain-heads, 
Along with Pleasure close allied. 
Ever by each other's side ; 
And often, by the murm'ring rill. 
Hears the thrush, while all is still. 
Within the groves of Grong^ HiU. 
Z 2 
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Tm morning's fair ; the lusty sun 
With ruddy cheek begins to run. 
And early birds, that wing the skies, 
Sweetly sing to see him rise. 

I am resolv'd, this charming day. 
In the open field to stray, 
And have no roof above my head. 
But that whereon the gods do tread. 
Before the yellow barn I see 
A beautiful variety 
Of strutting cocks, advancing stout. 
And flirting empty chaff about : 
Hens, ducks, and geese, and all their brood. 
And turkeys gobbling for their food. 
While rustics thrash the wealthy floor. 
And tempt them all to crowd the door. 

What a ffdr face does Nature show \ 
Aug^ista ! wipe thy dusty brow j 
A landscape wide salutes my sight 
Of shady vales and mountains bright ; 
And azure heavens I behold. 
And clouds of silver and of gold. 
And now into the fields I go. 
Where thousand flaming flowers glow. 
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And every neighbouring hedge I greet. 
With honeysackles smelHng sweet. 
Now o'er the daisy-meads I stray. 
And iB«et with, as I pace my way, 
Sweetly shining on the eye, , 

A rivulet gliding smoothly by, 
Which shows with what an easy tide 
The moments of the happy glide : 
Here, finding pleasure alter pain. 
Sleeping, I see a wearied swain ; 
While his full scrip lies open by, 
That does his healthy food supply. 

Happy swain ! sure happier far 
Than lofty kings and princes are ! 
Enjoy sweet sleep, which shuns the crown. 
With all its easy beds of down. 

The sun now shows his noon-tide blaze, 
And sheds around me burning rays. 
A little onward, and I go 
Into the shade that groves bestow. 
And on green moss I lay me down, 
That o'er the root of oak has grown ; 
Where all is nlent, but some flood, 
That sweetly murmurs in the wood ; 
But birds that warble in the sprays. 
And charm ev'n Silence with their lays. 
Oh ! powerful Silence ! how you reign 
In the poet's busy brain ! 
His numerous thoughts obey the calls 
Of the tuneful water-falls ; " 

Like moles, whene'er the coast is clear. 
They rise before thee without fear, 
And range in parties here and there. 
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Some wildly to Parnassus vnng, 
And view the fair Castalian springy. 
Where they behold a lonely well 
"Where now no tuneful Muses dwell. 
But now and then a slavish hind 
Paddling theHroubled pool they find. 

Some trace the pleasing patha of joy. 
Others the blissful scene destroy. 
In thorny tracks of sorrow stray. 
And pine for Clio far away. 
But stay — Methinks her lays I hear. 
So smooth ! so sweet ! so deep ! so clear ! 
No, it is not her voice I find ; 
'Tis but the echo stays behind. 

Some meditate Ambition's brow. 
And the black gulf that gapes below ; 
Some peep in courts, and there they see 
The sneaking tribe of Flattery : 
But, striking to the ear and eye, 
A nimble deer comes bounding by! 
When rushing from yon rustling spray 
It made them vanish all away. 

I rouse me up, and on I rove ; 
'Tis more than time to leave the grove. 
The sun declines, the eyening breeze 
Begins to whisper through the trees ; 
And as I leave the silvan gloom^ 
As to the glare of day I come. 
An old man's smoky nest I see 
Leaning on an aged tree. 
Whole willow walls, and fiirzy brow, 
A little garden sway below : 
Through spreading beds of blooming green. 
Matted with herbage sweet and clean. 
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-A. vein of water Hn^a along, 
-And makes them ever green and young. 
Here he puffs upon his spade, 
-And digs up cabbage in the shade : 
His tatter'd rags are sable brown, 
H58 beard and hair are hoary grown; 
Tlie dying sap descends apace. 
And leaves a withered hand and face. 

Up Grongar HiU* I labour now. 
And catch at last his bushy brow. 
Oh ! how fresh, how pure, the air! 
I-et me breathe a little here. 
M^here am I, Nature ? I descry 
Thy magazine before me lie. 
Temples !-^ind tbwns !-and towers !-and woods »- 
And hiUs !— and vales !~ and fields !-Hind floods ' 
Crowding before me, edg'd around 
With naked wilds and barren ground. 

See, below, the pleasant dome. 
The poef s pride, the poees home, 
Which the sunbeams shine upon 
To the even from the dawn. 
See her woods, where echo Ulks, 
Hep gardens trim, her terrace walks. 
Her wildernesses, fragrant brakes. 
Her gloomy bowers and shining lakes. 
Keep, ye gods ! this humble seat 
For ever pleasant, private, neat, 

See yonder hill, uprising steep. 
Above the river slow and deep : 
It looks from hence a pyramid. 
Beneath a verdant forest hid ; 
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See the pieeeding poem. 
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On whose high top there rises g;reat 
The mighty remnant of a seat. 
An old green tower, whose batter'dbrow 
Frowns upon the vale below. 

Look upon that flowery plain. 
How the riieep surround their swain. 
How they crowd to hear his strain ! 
All careless, with his legs across. 
Leaning on a bank of moss. 
He spends his empty hours at playy 
Which fly as light as down away. 

And there behold a bloomy mead. 
A silver stream, a willow shade. 
Beneath the shade a fisher stand. 
Who, with the angle in his hand. 
Swings the nibbling fry to land. 

In blushes the descending sun 
Kisses the streams, while slow they run ; 
And yonder hill remoter grows, 
Or dusky clouds do interpose. 
The ^elds are left, the labouring bind 
His weary oxen does unbind ; 
And vocal mountains, as they low, 
Be-echo to the vales below ; 
The jocund shepherds piping come. 
And drive the herb before them home ; 
And now begin to light their fires. 
Which send up smoke in curling spires ; 
While with light hearts all homeward tend* 
To Abergasney* I descend. 

But, oh ! how bless'd would be the day 
Did I with Clio pace my way. 
And not alone and solitary stray. 

* Tlie name of a seat bdongms to the aatbor** brother. 
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£tou6H of Grongary and the sha^ dales 

Of winding Tow^ Merlin's fabled hannt^ 

I song inglorious. Now the lore of arti^ 

And what in metal or in stone remains 

Of proud Antiquity, throui^ Tarioos realms 

And various languages and ages fiunM, 

Bears me remote o'er Gallia's woody bounds, 

O'er the cloud-piercing Alps remote, beyond 

The vale of Amo, purpled with the vine. 

Beyond the Umbrian and Etruscan hilb^ 

To Latium's wide champaign, forlorn and waste. 

Where yellow Tiber his neglected wave 

Mournfully rolls. Yet once again, my Hose ! 

Yet once again, and soar a loftier flight ; 

Ijo\ the resistless theme, imperialBome. 

FaU'n, fall'n, a silent heap ! her heroes all 
Sunk in their urns; behold the pride of pomp. 
The throne of nations, fidFn ! obscur'd in dust $ 
Ev'n yet majestical : ihe solemn scene 
Elates the soul, wbile now the rising son 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Towering aloft upon the ghttering plain. 
Like broken rocks, a vast drcumference ! 

Vol. XIX. A a 
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Rent palaces, crushM columns, rifled moles. 
Fanes roli'd on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs '. 

Deep lies in dust the Theban obelisk. 
Immense along the waste ; minuter art, 
Gliconian forms, or Phidian, subtly fair, 
O'erwhelming ; as the* immense leviathan 
The finny brood, when near leme's shore 
Outstretch'd, unwieldly, his island length appears 
Above the foamy flood. Globose and huge. 
Grey-mouldering temples swell, and wide o'ercast 
The solitary landscape, hills and woods. 
And boundless wilds ; while the vine-mantled brows 
The pendent g^ats unveil, regardless they 
Of hourly peril, though the clifted domes 
Tremble to every wind. The pilgrim oft. 
At dead of night, mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers. 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dash'd. 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon ; 
While murmurs sooth each awful interval 
Of everfalling waters ; shrouded Nile, . 
Eridanus, and Tiber with his twins. 
And palmy/Euphrates :* they with dropping locks 
Hang o'er their urns, and mournfully among 
The plaintive-echoing ruins pour their streams. 

Yet here, advent'rous in the sacred search 
Of ancient arts, the delicate of mind. 
Curious and modest, from all climes resort. 
Grateful society ! with these I raise 
The toilsome step up the proud Palatin, 
Through spiry cypress gloves, and towering-pine. 
Waving aloft o'er the big niin's brows, 

• Fountaiiu at Rome adorned with tlie statues of thoie livm. 
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On nuraeroos arches reared ; ai«d- 6«j^ -ti£ stuvor c» 
The sunk ground startles ne m-l:':. jrt;4t:s— nniiw, 
IJreathing" forth dariciicasfrc>% tie tics ^^rys-jinii 
Of aisles and halls vitLin tbe w.'.-.UkJL** v ir^i. 
Nor these the nether vorks; a. I 'Ji'e*t >ei»^af v. 
And all beneath the Tales aad L..^ ars^^^ 
Extend the cavem'd severs aua^y ars. 
As the Sibylline grot beside ti.e dead 
Lake of Avemus ; such the severs m..^^ 
Whither the great Tarquinian geiu'is Cauaa 
Each wave impure ; and, proud wrttt aodr^ -*'^^ 
Hark how the mighty biUovs iasb t&eir ivJia^ 
And thunder ! how they beare their rocks in vaa ', 
Though now incessant time has roD'd arouod 
A thousand winters o'er the changeful world. 
And yet a thousand since, the' indignant floods 
Roar loud in their firm bounds^ and dash and mrtM 
In vain, convey'd to Tiber's lowest ware. 

Hence over airy plains, by crystal fcnots^ 
That weave their glittering waves « ith tunefid fc^ae 
Among the sleeky pebbles, agate clear. 
Cerulean ophite, and the flowety vein 
Of orient jasper, pleas'd I move along; 
And V9ses boss'd, and huge inscriptive stones^ 
And intermingling vines, and figur'd nymphs^ 
Floras and Chloes of deUcious mould. 
Cheering the darkness ; and deep empty tombs. 
And dells, and mouldering shrines^ with old decay 
Kustic and g^een, and wide-embowering shades. 
Shot from the crooked clefts of nodding towers ; 
A solemn wilderness ; with error sweet 
I wind the lingering steep, where'er the path 
Mazy conducts me, which the vulgar foot 
O'er sculptures msdm'd has made ; Anubis, Sphinx, 
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Idols of antique gmse, and homed Pan, 
Terrific, monstrous shapes ! preposterous gods 
Of fear and ignorance, by the sculptor's hand 
Hewn into form, and worshipp'd ; as ev'n now 
Blindly they worship at their breathless mouths* 
In varied appellations : men to these 
(From depth to depth in darkening error falPn) 
At length ascrib'd the' Inapplicable Name. 
How doth it please and fill the memory 
With deeds of brave renown, while on each hand 
Historic urns and breathing statues rise. 
And speaking busts ! Sweet Scipio, Marias stem, 
Pompey superb, the spirit-stirring form 
Of Caesar, raptur'd with the charm of rule. 
And boundless fame i impatient for exploits. 
His eager eyes upcast, he soars ih thought 
Above all height : and his own Brutus see. 
Desponding Brutus ! dubious of the right. 
In evil days of faith, of public weal. 
Solicitous and sad. Thy next regard 
Be TuUy's graceful attitude ; uprais'd. 
His outstretch'd arm he waves, in act to speak 
Before the silent masters of the world. 
And eloquence arrays him. There behold, 
Prepar'd for combat in the front of war. 
The pious brothers ; jealous Alba stands 
In fearful expectation of the strife. 
And youthful Rome intent : the kindred foea 
Fall on each other's neck in silent tears ; 
In sorrowful benevolence embrace — 
Howe'er they soon unsheath the flashing sword. 
Their country calls to arms ; now all in vain 

* Serenl stataei of the Fligui gods bsTe been eonvoted itoo 
imagei ofsainti. 
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The mother clasps the knee, and ev'n the &ir 
'Now weeps in vain; their country calls to arms. 
Such virtue Clelia, Codes, Manlius, rouz'd; 
Such were the Fabii, Decii ; so inspir'd 
The Scipios battled, and the Gracchi spoke : 
So rose the Roman state. Me now, of these 
Deep musing, high ambitious thoughts inflame 
Greatly to serve my country, ^stant land. 
And build me virtuous fame ; nor shall the dust 
Of these fall'n piles with show of sad decay 
Avert the g^od resolve, mean argument. 
The fate alone of matter. — ^Now the brow 
We gain enraptur'd ; beauteously distinct* 
The numerous porticos and domes upswell. 
With obelisks and columns interpos'd. 
And pine, and fir, and oak ; so fair a scene 
Sees not the dervise from the spiral tomb 
Of ancient Chammos, while his eye beholds 
Proud Memphis' reUcs o'er the Egyptian pbin ; 
Nor hoary hermit from Hymettus* brow. 
Though graceful Athens in the vale beneath. 
Along the windings of the Muses' stream, 
JLucid Ilyssus weeps her silent schools 
And groves, unvisited bybard or sage. 
Amid the tbwery'ruins, huge, supreme, 
The' enormous amphitheatre behold. 
Mountainous pile ! o'er whose capacious womb 
Pours the broad firmament its varied light. 
While from the central floor the seats ascend 
Round above round, slow-widening to the verge, 
A circuit vast and high; nor leased held 
Imperial Rome and her attendant realms, 

* From the Palatin HiU one ices moft of tbc femaikabkaBCi- 
qaitiet. 

Aa2 
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When, drunk with rule, she willM the fierce delighf, 

And op'd the gloomy caverns, whence out rush'd. 

Before the' innumerable shouting crowd. 

The fiery madded tyrants of the wilds. 

Lions and tigers, wolves and elephants. 

And desperate men, more fell. Abhoip'd intent ! 

By frequent converse with familiar death 

To kindle brutal daring apt for war; 

To lock the breast, and steel the' obdurate hearty 

Amid the piercing cries of sore distress 

Impenetrable.— But away thine eye ! 

Behold yon steepy cliff; the modem pile 

Perchance may now delight, while that rever*d* 

In ancient days the page alone dedares. 

Or narrow coin through dim cemlean rust. 

The fane was Jove's, the spacious golden roo^ 

O'er thick-surrounding temples beaming wide. 

Appeared, as when above the moaning hills 

Half the round sun ascends; and tower'd aloft, 

Sustain'd by columns huge, innumerous 

As cedars proud on Canaan's verdant heig^hts. 

Darkening their idols, when Astarte lur'd 

Too-prosperous Israel from his Hving Strength. 

And next regard yon Venerable dome. 
Which virtuous Latium, with erroneous aim, 
Rais'd to her various deities, and nam'd 
Pantheon ; plain and round, of this our world 
Majestic emblem ; \rith peculiar grace 
Before its ample orb projected stands 
The many-pillar'd portal ; noblest work 
Of human skill! • Here, curious architect. 
If thou essay'st, ambitious, to surpass 

• The Ctpitol. 
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Palladius, Angehu, or British Jones, 
On these fair walls extend the cerUdn scale. 
And turn the' instructiye compass : careful nuak 
How far in hidden art the noble plan 
Extends, and where the lovely forms commence 
Of flowing sculpture ; nor neglect to note 
How range the taper columns, and what weight 
Their leafy brows sustain : fair Corinth first 
Boasted their order, which Callimachus 
(Reclining studious on Asopus* banks 
Beneath an urn of some lamented nymph) 
Haply compos'd ; the urn, with foliage curl'd. 
Thinly conceaPd the chapiter informed. 

See the tall obelisks from Memphis old, . 
One stone enormous each, or Thebes, convejr'd ; 
Like Albion's spired they rush into the skies : 
And there the temple where the summon'd state* 
In deep of nig^t convenM : ev'n yet methinks 
The vehement orator in rent attire 
Persuasion pours; Ambition sinks her crest; 
And, lo ! the villain, like a troubled sea. 
That tosses up her mire ! Ever disguis'd 
Shall Treason walk P shall proud Oppression yoke 
The neck of Virtue ? Lo ! the wretch abash'd, 
Self-betray'd Catiline ! O liberty 1 
Parent of happiness, celestial bom ; 
When the first man became a living soul 
His sacred genius thou : be Britain's care ; 
With her secure prolong thy lov'd retreat; 
Thence bless mankind ; while yet among her sons, 
Ev'n yet there are, to shield thine equal laws. 
Whose bosoms kindle at the sacred names 

•Tlie temple of Concoid, where the Senate met on Catiline*i 
eonspiiaey. 
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Of Cecil, Raleigh, Walaingbam, and Brake. 
May others more delight in tuneful airs^ 
In mask and dance excel ; to sculptured stone 
Give with superior skill the living look ; 
More pompous piles erect, or pencil soft 
With warmer touch the visionary board : 
But thou thy nobler Britons teach to rule. 
To check the ravage of tyrannic sway, 

i To quell the proud, to spread the joys of peace. 
And various blessings of ingenious trade. 
Be these our arts i and ever may we guard. 
Ever defend thee with undaunted heart. 
Inestimable good ! who giv*st us Truth, 
Whose band upleads to light, divinest Truth ! 
Array'd in every charm ; whose hand beni^^ 
Teaches unwearied Toil to clothe the fields. 
And on liis various fruits incribes the name 
Of Property : O nobly hail'd of old 
By thy majestic daughters, Judah fair. 
And Tyrua and Sidoaia, lovely nymphs ; 
And Libya bright, and all-enchanting Greece, 
Whose numerous towns, and isles, and peopled sea s 
RejoicM around her lyre ; the' heroic note 
(Smit with sublime delight) Ausonia cau^t. 
And plann'd imperial Rome. Thy hand benign 
Reared up her towery battlements in strength. 
Bent her wide bridges o'er the swelling stream 
Of Tuscan I'iber ; thine those solemn domes 
Devoted to the voice of humbler prayer; 
And thine those piles* undcck'd, capacious, vast, 

i In days of dearth, where tender Charity 
Dispens'd her timely succours to the poor. 

* The public granariet. 
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Thine, too, these musically-faUing founts, 
To sl&ke the clammy lip ; adown they fall. 
Musical ever, while from yOn blue hills. 
Dim in the clouds, the radiant aqueducts^ 
Turn their innumerable arches o'er 
The spacious. desert, brightening in the sun, 
Proud and more proud in their august approach : 
High o'er irriguous vdes, and woods, and towns. 
Glide the soft-whispering Waters in the wind. 
And, here united, pour their silver streams 
Among the figur'd rocks, in murmuring falls. 
Musical ever. These thy beauteous works ; 
And what beside felicity could teU 
Of human benefit: more late the rest; 
At various times their turrets chanc'd to rise. 
When impious Tyranny vouchsaTd to smile. 

Behold by Tiber's flood, where modern Rome* 
Couches beneath the ruins ; there of old 
With arms and trophies gleam'd the Field of Mars : 
There to their daily sports the noble youth 
Rush'd emulous, to fling the pointed lance, 
To vault the steed, or with the kindling wheel 
In dusty whirlwinds sweep the trembling g^al ; 
Or, wrestling, cope with adverse swelling bxeasts. 
Strong grappling arms, close heads, and distant feet ; 
Or clash the lifted gauntlets : there they form'd 
Their ardent virtues : ii^ the bossy piles, 
The proud triumphal arches, all their wars. 
Their conquests, honours, in the sculptures Uve. 
And see from every gate those ancient roads. 
With tombs high verg'd, the solemn paths of Fame ! 
Deserve they not regard ? o'er whose broad flints 

• Modem Rome ttandf efaiefly on the old Ctmput Martiof. 
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Such crowds have rollM so many storms of war» 
So many pomps, so many wondering realms : 
Yet still through mountains pierc'd, o'er vallies 

rais*d. 
In even state to distant seas around [Peace, 

They stretch their pavements. Lo ! the fane of 
Built by that prince who to th« trust of power* 
Was honest, the delight of human-kind. 
Three nodding aisles remain, the rest an heap 
Of sand and weeds ; her shrines, her radiant roofs, 
And columns proud, that from her spacious floor, 
As from a shining sea, majestic rose 
An hundred foot aloft, like stately beech 
Around the brim of Dion's glassy lake. 
Charming the mimic painter : on the walls 
Hung Salem's sacred spoils : the golden board 
And golden trumpets, now conceal'd, entomb'd 
by the sunk roof— O'er which, in distant view, 
The' Etruscan mountains sweH, with ruins crown'd 
Of ancient towns ; and blue Soracte spires. 
Wrapping his sides in tempests. Eastward hence, 
Nigh where the Cestian pyramidf divides 
The mouldering wall, behold yon fabric huge. 
Whose dust the solemn antiquarian turns. 
And thence, in broken sculptures cast abroad. 
Like Sibyl's leaves, collects the builder's name 
Rejoic'd, and the green medals frequent found 
Doom Caracalla to perpetual fame : 
The stately pines, that spread their branches wide 
In the dun ruins of its ample hallst, 

* Begun by Vetpattan, anil ftni»hed by Titni. 
t llie tomb of Cesiius, partly within and partly without lie 
walls. 
t Thm batht of Cameslla, a van ruiiu 
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These, and ammBberM, vet thcxr btws apEfi, 
Hent of their sraecs ; as BTirartsca's caki^ 
On Meriin's aiount, or S aoa d ta' s ni|igeil sidn^ 
Stand in the clocids, their br jthcs acattciM raaad 
Af^er the tempest; Mansoletixcs^ <riinaii, 
I^^aumachioa^ Formas; IVajao's calaaui tally 
From whose icnr base the ao i lptar es wind aloft. 
And lead through Txrioas toils op the mogh steep 
Its hero to the skies ; and Ins dark tovci* 
"Whose exccrd)]e hand the citr fir'd. 
And while the dreadfiil confla|;ration blaz'd 
]*layM to the flames ; and Phccbos' lettered doraef ; 
And the rough relics of Carins^s street, 
Where now the shepherd to his nibbling dieep 
Sits piping with his oaten reed, as erst 
There pip'd the shepherd to his nibbling sheep. 
When tht* humble roof Anchises* son explored 
Of good Evander, wealth-despising king! 
Amid the thickets : so rsYoWes the scene ; 
So Time ordains, who roBs the things of pride 
From dust again to dust. Behold that heap 
Of mouldering urns (their ashes blown away. 
Dust of the mighty!) the same story tell; 
And at its base, from whence the serpent glides 
Down the green desert street, yon hoary monk 
Laments the same, the 'vision as he views. 
The solitary, silent, solemn scene, 
"Where Caesars, heroes, peasants, hermits, lie, 
Blended in dust together ;^' where the slave 

Rests from his labours; whei|8 the* insulting proud 

• 

* Nero'i. 

t Tbe ralaitn library. 
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Resigfns his power; the miser drops his hoftid; 

Where human folly sleeps.-4-There is a mood, 

(I sing not to the vacant and^the youiig) 

There is a kindly mood of melancholy. 

That wings the soul, and points her to the sUues 

When trihulatiott'clothes the child of man. 

When age descends with sorrow to the gmvCy 

^is sweetly-soothing sympathy .to pun, 

A gently- wakening call to health and ease. 

How musical ! when all-devouring Time, 

Here sitting on his t^one of ruins hoar. 

While winds aad tempest^ sweep his various lyre. 

How sweet thy diapason. Melancholy ! 

Cool evening comes ; the setting sun displays 

His visible great round between yon towers. 

As through two- shady cliffs : away, my Muse ! 

Though yet the prospect pleases, ever new 

In vast variety, and yet defight 

The roany^figur'd sculptures of the path 

Half beauteous, half eifac'd ; the traveller 

Such antique marbles to his native land 

Oft hence conveys ; and every realm and state 

With Rome's august remains, heroes and gods. 

Deck their long galleries and winding groves ; 

Yet miss we not the' innumerable thefts ; 

Yet still profuse of* graces teems the waste. 

Suffice it now the' Esquilian Mount to reach 
With weary wing, and seek the sacred rests 
Of Maro's humble tenement. A low 
Plain wall remains; a little sun-gilt heap, 
Grotesque and wild : the gourd and olive brown 
Weave the light roof; the gourd and olive fan 
Their amorous foliage, mingling with the vine. 
Who drops her purple clusters through the green. 
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Here let ine lie, with pleasing fancy sooth'd: 
Here flow'd his fountain, here his laurels grew ; 
Here oft the meek good man, the lofty bard, 
Fram'd the celestial song, or social walk'd 
With Horace and the ruler of the world : 
Happy Augustus ! who, so well inspir*d, 
Could'st throw thy pomps and royalties aside. 
Attentive to the wise, the great of soul. 
And dignify thy mind. Thrice glorious days. 
Auspicious to the Muses ! then rever'd. 
Then hallow'd was the fount, or secret shade, 
Or open mountain, or whatever scene 
The poet chose to tune the' ennobling rhyiQe 
Melodious; ev'n the rugged sons of War, 
Ev'n the nCde hinds rever*d the poet's name : 
But now — another age, alas ! is ours— 
Yet will the Muse a little longer soar. 
Unless the clouds of care weigh down her wing. 
Since Nature's stjyres are shut with cruel hand. 
And each aggrieves his brother ; since in vain 
The thirsty pilgrim at the fountain asks 
The' o'erflowing wave — ^Enough : — the plaint dis- 
dain.— 
Seest thou yon fane ? ev'* now incessant time* 
Sweeps her low mouldering marbles to the du»t ; 
And Phoebus' temple, nodding with its woods. 
Threatens huge ruin o'er the small rotund. 
'Twas there, beneath a fig-tree's umbrage broad. 
The' astonish'd swains with reverend awe beheld 
Thee, O Quirinus ! and thy brother twin. 
Pressing the teat within a monster's grasp 
Sportive, while oft the gaunt and rugged wolf 

• The temple of Ronulot and Remus, under Mount Fala^ 
Vol. XK. B b 
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Turn'd her stretch'd neck, and formM your tender 

limbs : 
So taught of Jove, ev'n the fell savag^e fed 
Your sacred infancies; your virtues, toils. 
The conquests, glories, of the' Ausonian state, 
Wrapt in their secret seeds. Each kindred soul, 
Robust and stout, ye gp^pple to your hearts. 
And little Rome appears. Her cots arise. 
Green twigs of osier weave the slender walls. 
Green rushes spread the roofs ; and here and there 
Opens beneath the rock the gloomy cave. 
Elate with joy, Etruscan Tiber views 
Her spreading scenes enamelling his waves. 
Her huts and hollow dells, and flocks and herds, 
And gathering swains, and rolls his yellow car 
To Neptune's court with more majestic train. 

Her speedy growth alarm'd the states around. 
Jealous ; yet soon, by wondrous virtue won. 
They sink into her bosom. From the ploug'h 
Rose her dictators; fought, o'ercame, retum'd; 
Yes, to the plough retum'd, and hail'd their peers; 
For then no private pomp, no household state. 
The public only swell'd the generous breast. 
Who has not heard the Fabian heroes sung ? 
Dentatus' scars, or Mutius' flaming hand ? 
How Manlius sav'd the capitol ! the choice 
Of steady Regulus ? As yet they stood. 
Simple of life ; as yet seducing wealth 
Was unexplor'd, and shame of poverty 
Yet unimagin'd — Shine not all the fields 
With various fruitage ? murmur not the brooks 
Along the flowery vallies? they, content. 
Feasted at Nature's hand, indelicate. 
Blithe, in their easy taste, and only sought 
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To know their duties; tkar tkeir obIt i 

Their generous stiife, and gnadw to ] 

They through all shapes of pail and of faam. 

Intent on honour, dar'd in thirkrar death 

To snatch the giorious deed. Xor Trcbia qnclTd, 

Nor Thrwymene, n<»r Cannz's hloodhr field. 

Their dauntless courage : storming H-Mnihil 

In vain the thunder of the battle nrfFd; 

The thunder of the battle they retnm'd 

Back on his Punic shores, till Carthage lell^ 

And danger fled afar. The ci^ gleamed 

lYith precious spoils: alas, prosperity ! 

Ah, baneful state ! yet ebb'd not all their strength 

In soft luxurious pleasures; proud desire 

Of boundless sway, and feverish thirst of gold, 

Rous'd them agun to battle. Beauteous Greece, 

Torn from her joys, in vain with languid ann 

Half rais'd her rusty shield ; nor could avail 

The sword of Dacia, nor the Parthian dart. 

Nor yet the car of that fam'd British chie^ 

Which seven brave years beneath the doubtless wing 

Of victory dreadful roll'd its griding wheels 

Over the bloody war : the Roman arms 

Triumphed till Fame was silent of their foes. 

And now the world unrivall'd they enjoy'd. 
In proud security : the crested helm. 
The plated greave and corselet, hung unbrac'd ; 
Nor clank'd their arms, the spear and sounding 

shield. 
But on the glittering trophy to the wind. 

Dissolved in ease and sofl delights they lie, 
Till every sun annoys, and every wind 
Has chilling force, and every nun offends : 
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For now the frame no more is girt with strengUr 
HascuUne, nor in lustiness of heart 
Laughs at the winter-storm and summer-beam, 
Superior to their rage : enfeebling yice 
Withers each nerve, and opens every pore 
To painful feeling : flowery bowers they seek, 
(As ether prompts, a^ the sick sense approves) 
Or cool nymphean grots, or tepid baths ; 
(Taught by the soft lonians) they along 
The lawny vale, of eveiy beauteous stone. 
Pile in the roseat air with fond expense : 
Through silver channels glide the vagrant waves, 
And fall on silver beds crystalline down. 
Melodious murmuring; while Luxury 
Over their naked limbs, with wanton hand. 
Sheds roses, odours, sheds unheeded bane. 

Swift is the flight of wealth ; unnumber'd wants^ 
Brood of Voluptuousness, cry out aloud 
Necessity, and seek the splendid bribe. 
The citron board, the bowl embossM with gema, 
And tender foliage wildly wreatb'd around 
Of seemingivy, by that artful hand, 
Corinthian Thericles, whate*er is known 
Of rarest acquisition ; Tyrian garbs» • / 

Neptunian Albion's high testaceous food, ' 

And flavoured Chian wines, with incense Aim'd, 
To slake patrician thirst : for these their rights 
In the vile streets they prostitute to sale ; 
Their ancient rights, their dig^ties, their laws, 
Their native glorious freedom. Is there none. 
Is thereto villain, that wiU bind the neck 
Stretch'd to the yoke? They come; the market 
throngs. 
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But who has most by fraud or force amass'd ? 

IVho most can charm Corruption with his doles ? 

He be the monarch of the state ; and, lo ! 

Didius, vile usurer 1 through the crowd he mounts^* 

Beneath his feet the Roman eagle cowers. 

And the red arrows fill his grasp uncouth. 

O Britons * O my countrymen ! beware ; 

Gird, gird your hearts: the Romans once were free. 

Were brave, were virtuous. — Tyranny howe'er 

Deig^'d to walk forth a while in pageant state. 

And with licentious pleasures fed the rout. 

The thoughtless many : to the wanton sound 

Of fifes and drums they danc'd, or in the shade 

Sung Caesar, gfreat and terrible in war ; 

Immortal Cxsar ! Lo ! a god, a g^d ! 

He cleaves the yielding skies. Caesar meanwhile 

Gathers the ocean pebbles, or the gnat 

Enraged pursues ; or at his lonely meal 

Starves a wide province; tastes, dislikes, and flings 

To dogs and sycophants. A god, a god ! 

The flowery shades and shrines obscene return. 

But see along the North the tempest swell 
O'er the rough Alps, and darken all their snows t 
Sudden the Goth and Vandal, dreaded names. 
Rush, as the breach of waters, whelming all 
Their domes, their viUas ; down the festive piles, 
Down fall their Parian porches, gilded baths. 
And roll before the storm in clouds of dust. 

Vain end of human strength, of human skill. 
Conquest, and triumph, and domain, and pomp. 
And ease, and luxury ! O Luxury ! 
Bane of elated life, of affluent states, 

* Didiai Julimai, who bought the empire. 
Bb2 
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What dreary change, -what ruin is not thine ? 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and g^at ! 
Dreadful attraction ! while behind thee gapes 
Th* unfathomable gulf where Ashur lies 
(yerwhelm'd, forgotten, and high-boasting Cham, 
And Elam's haughty pomp, and beauteous Greece, 
And the great queen of earth, imperial Rome ! 
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The care of sheep, the labours of the loom. 
And arts of trade, I sing. Ye rural nymphs ! 
Ye swains, and princely merchants! aid the verse. 
And ye, high trusted guardians of our isle. 
Whom public voice approves, or lot of birth. 
To the great charge assigns ! ye good of all 
Degrees, all sects ! be present to my song. 
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/ So may distress, and wretch edness, and want, 

' The wide felicities of labour learn : 
So may the proud attempts of restless Gaul 
From our strong borders, like a broken wave. 
In empty foam retire. But chiefly Thou, 
The people's shepherd, eminently plac'd 
Over the numerous swains of every vale. 
With well-permitted power and watchful eye 
On each gay field to shed beneficence. 
Celestial office ! Thou protect the song. 

On spacious airy downs and gentle hills, 
Witli grass and thyme overspread, and clover wild, 
Where smiling Phoebus tempers every breeze. 
The fairest flocks rejoice : they, nor of halt. 
Hydropic tumours, nor of rot, complain. 
Evils deform'd and foul ; nor with hoarse cough 
Disturb the music of the pastoral pipe ; 
But, crowding to the note, with silence soft 
The close->%'oven carpet graze, where Nature blends 
Flowerets and herbage of minutest size. 

Innoxious luxury. Wide airy downs 

Are Health's gay walks to shepherd and to sheep. 
All arid soils, with sand or chalky Hint, 

Or shells deluvian mingled, and the turf 

That mantles over rocks of brittle stone. 

Be thy regard ; and where low-tufted broom. 

Or box, or berried juniper, arise ; 

Or the tall growth of glossy -rinded beech ; 

And where the burrowing rabbit turns the dust ; 

And where the dappled deer delights to bound. 
Such are the downs of Banstead, edg'd with woods 

And towering villas; such Dorcestrian fields. 

Whose flocks innumerous whiten all the land : 

Such those slow -climbing wilds that lead the step 
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Insensibly to Dover's windy cliff. 
Tremendous height ! and such the clovep'd lawns 
And sunny mounts of beauteous^Normanton/ 
Health's cheerful haunt, and the selected walk 
Of tteathcote's leisure : such the spacious plain 
Of Sarum, spread like Ocean's boundless round, 
"Where solitary Stonehenge, grey with moss, 
Huin of ages ! nods ; such, too the leas 
And ruddy tilth which spiry Ross beholds, 
Yrom a green hillock o'er her lofty elms; 
And Lemster's brooky track and airy Croft ;f 
And such Harleian Eywood'st swelling turf, 
Wav'd as the billows of a rolling sea ; 
And Shobden,§ for its lofty terrace fam'd. 
Which from a mountain's ridge, elate o'er woods, 
And girt with all Siluria,n sees around 
Regions on regions blended in the clouds. 
Pleasant Siluria ! land of various views, 
Hills, rivers, woods, and lawns, and purple groves 
Pomaceous, mingled with the curling growth 
Of tendril hops, that flaunt upon their poles. 
More airy wild than vines along the sides 
Of treacherous Falemum,^ or that hill 
Vesuvius, where the bowers of Bacchus rose, 
And Herculanean and Pompeian domes. ' 



• Normanton, a seat of Sir John Heathcote, in Rutlandshire. 

t Croft,a leat of Sir Archer Croft. 

% Eywood, a teat of the Earl of Oxlbrd. 

% ShoMeil, a seat of Lord Bateman. 

g Silaria, the part of England which lies west of the Screm, viz. 
Herffordshire, Monmouihshire, &c. 

^ Treacheroiis F^tlernum : because part of the hills of Falemnm 
was many years ago overturned by an eruption of fire, and is now 
an high and barren mount of cinders, ealled Monte Novo. 
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But if thy prudent care would culdTate 
Leicestrian fleeces, what the nnewy arm 
Combs through the spiky steel in lengthen'd flakes ; 
Rich saponaceous loam^ that slowly drinks 
The blackening shower^nd fattens with the drsu^t, 
Or marl with clay deep-mixM| be then thy choice, 
Of one consistence, one complexion, spread 
Through all thy glebe ; where no deceitful veins 
Of envious gravel lurk beneath the turf. 
To loose the creeping waters from their springs. 
Tainting the pasturage : and let thy fields 
In slopes descend and mount, that chUling rains 
May trickle off*, and hasten to the brooks. 

Yet some defect in all on earth appears s 
All seek for help, all press for social aid. 
Too cold the grassy mantle of the marl. 
In stormy winter's long and dreary nights. 
For cumbent sheep : from broken slumber oft 
They rise benumb'd, and vainly shift the couch; 
Their wasted sides their evil plight declare : 
Hence, tender in his care, the shepherd swain 
Seeks each contrivance. Here it would avail. 
At a meet distance from the upland ridge 
To sink a trench, and on the hedge-long bank 
Sow frequent sand, with lime, and dark manure. 
Which to the Uquid element will yield 
A porous way, a passage to the foe. 
Plough not such pastures; deep in spungy grkss 
The oldest carpet is the warmest lair. 
And soundest : in new herbage coughs are heard. 

Nor love too frequent shelter ; such as decks 
The vale of Severn, Nature's garden wide, 
Hy the blue steeps of distant Ifalvem* wall'd, 
* Malrero, a high ridge of hiU* near Wmnester. 
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Solemnly vast. The Trees of Tarioos ihadey 
Scene behind scene, with Bar dclofliTe pon^ 
Bnrich the prospect, but they rob the lawm. 
Kor prickly bnmbles, white with woolljr theft. 
Should tuft thy fields. Applaud not the remias 
Bimetians,* who along their moasy dales 
Consume, like graashoppera^ the summer hour. 
While round them stubborn thoma and fiiize in- 
crease. 
And creeping briars. I knew a careful swain 
Who gave them to the crackling flames, and spread 
Their dust saline upon the deepening grass ; 
And oft with labour-strengthen'd arm he delr'd 
The draining trench across his verdant dopei^ 
To intercept the small meandering rills 
Of upper hamlets. Haughty trees, that sour 
The shaded grass, that weaken thorn-set mounds. 
And harbour villain crows, he rare allow'd : 
Only a slender tuft of useftd ash. 
And mingled beech and elm, securely tall. 
The little smiling cottage warm embower'd ; 
The little smiling cottage I where at eve 
He meets his rosy children at the door, / 

Prattling their welcomes, and his honest wife. 
With good brown cake and bacon slice, intent 
To cheer his hunger after labour hard. 

Nor only soil, tiere also must be found 
Felicity of clime and aspect bland. 
Where gentle sheep may nourish locks of price. 
In yain the silken fleece on windy brows, 
And northern slopes of cloud-dividing hills. 
Is sought, though soft Iberia spreads her lap 
Beneath their rugged feet, and names their heights 
• Dimetia,CaetnMirtlien8Wre,in8oiiAW«le». 

Vol. XIX. C c 
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Biscaian or Seg-ovian. Botlmic realms. 
And dark Norwegian, with their choicest fields, 
Dingles, and dells, by lofty fir embower*d. 
In vain the bleaters court. Alike they shun 
Libya's hot plaihs. What taste have they for groves 
Of palm, or yellow dust of gfold! no more 
Food to the flock than to the miser wealth. 
Who kneels upon the glittering heap and starves. 
Ev'n Gallic Abbeville the shining fleece. 
That richly decorates her loom, acquires 
Basely from Albion, by the' ensnaring bribe, 

I The baft of avarice, which with felon fraud. 
For its own wanton mouth, from thousands steals. 

How erring oft the judgment in its btite 
Or fond desire ! Those slow-descending showers, 
Those hovering fog^- that bathe our growing vales 
In deep November, (loieithM by trifling Gaul, 
Effeminate) are gifts the Pleiads shed,' 
. Britannia's handmaids : as the beverage falls 
Her hills rejoice, her valhcs laugh and sing. 

Hail, noble Albion ! where no golden mines. 
No soft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle bowers. 
The vigorous frame and loftj' heart of man 
Enervate : round whose stern cerulean brows 
J White-winged snow, and cloud, and pearly rain, 
Frequent attend, with solemn majesty : 
Rich queen of mists and vapours ! these thy sons 
With their cool arms compress,and twist their nenres 
For deeds of excellence and high renown. 
Thus form'd, our Edwards, Henries, Churchills, 
Blakes, 

* Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons, rose. 
See the sun gleams ; the living pastures rise. 
After the nurture of the fallen shower. 
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How beautiful ! how blue the* ethereal vault ; 
How verdurous the lawns ! how clear the brooks ! 
Such noble warlike steeds, such herds of kine. 
So sleeky so vast ; such spacious flocks of sheep, 
liike flakes of gold illumining the green, 
IVhat other paradise adorn but thine, 
Britannia ! happy, if thy sons would know 
Their happiness. To these thy naval streams. 
Thy frequent towns superb of busy trade. 
And ports magnific, add, and stately ships 
Innumerous. But wliither strays my Muse ? 
Pleas'd, like a traveller upon the strand 
Arriv'd of bright Augusta, wild, he roves, [masts; 
From deck to deck, through groves immense of 
'Mong crowds, bales, cars, the wealth of either Ind ; 
Through wharfs, and squares, and palaces, and 
In sweet surprise ; unable yet to fix [domes. 

His raptur'd mind, or scan in order'd course 
Each object singly : with discoveries new 
His native country studious to enrich. 

Ye shepherds ! if your labours hope success. 
Be first your purpose to procure a breed 
To soil and clime adapted. Every soil 
And clime, even every tree and herb, receives 
Its habitant peculiar : each to each 
The great invisible, and each to all, 
Through eartb) and sea, and air, harmonious suits. 
Tempestuous regions, Darwent's naked peaks,* 
Snowden and blue Plynlymmon, and the wide 
Aerial sides of Cader-yddris huge ;-|' 
These are bestow'd on goat-horn'd sheep, of fleece 

* Darwent^ naked peaks ; the peaks of Derbyshira. 
t Snowden, Ptyolymmon,sod Cadei>yddrit, high hills in North 
Wales. 
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Hairy and coarse, of long and nimble shank. 
Who rove o'er bog or heath, and graze or bronze 
Alternate, to collect, with due dispatch. 
O'er the bleak wild, the thinly-scatter'd meal ; 
But hills of niilder air, that gently rise 
O'er dewy dales, a fairer species boast. 
Of shorter limb, and frontlet more ornate : 
Such the Silurian. If thy farm extends 
Near Cptswold Downs, or the delicious groyes 
Of Symmonds, honoured through the sandy siul 
Of elmy Ross,* or Devon's myrtle vales. 
That drink clear rivers near the glassy sea. 
Regard this sort, and hence thy sire of lambs 
Select ; his tawny fleece in ringlets curls : 
Long swings his slender tail ; his front is fenced 
With horns Ammonian, circulating twice 
Around each open ear, like those fair scroHB 
That grace the columns of the Ionic dome. 

Yet should thy fertile glebe be marly clay» 
Like Melton pastures, or Tripontian fields,f 
Where ever-gliding Avon's limpid wave 
Thwarts the long course of dusty Watling-street, 
That larger sort, of head defenceless, seek. 
Whose fleece is deep and clammy, close and plain : 
Tlic ram,short-limb'd,whose form compact describes 
One level line along his spacious back ; 
Of full and ruddy eye, large ears, stretch'd head. 
Nostrils dilated, breast and shoulders broad. 
And spacious haunches, and a lofty dock. 

Thus to their kindred soil and air induc'd. 
Thy thriving herd will bless thy skilful care, 

* Rots, a town of Herefordshire. 

t Tripontian fields, the country be^ireen Rugby in Warwick- 
flhire and Lutterworih in Leicestershire. 
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That copies Nature, vho, in ewcrj i 
In each variety, with wiadooi ^wvAs 
And powers diversified of air aad icis 
Her rich materials. Hence SabaEar** rvdka^ 
Chaldaeas marl, Egyptus* vatn^d Iman, 
And dry Gyrene's sand, in cSbms aSkt^ 
l¥ith different stores supply tlie i 
Hence Zembla's icy tracts no bkaten ] 
Small are the Russian herds, and kan^ "atfar ie^ase 
Of light esteem Gerroaiuc, far rtmau 
From soft sea-breezes, open vntcn mi^ 
And summers bath'd in dew : on 9rnm i kt uL j> 
The costly burden only loads tlieir tacb - 
No locks CormandePs, none Mabca'a tne0t 
Adorn ; but sleek of flix, and brown fik« <dt«r. 
Fearful and shephenDesa, tber bovarl ^j»f 
The sands. No fleeces ware in lomi ^toa^^ 
Which verdure boast of trees and ^kffv^ aMUfr* 
Shrubs aromatic, canfee wild, or tist^ 
Nutmeg, or cinnamon, or fiefy ckire. 
Unapt to feed the fleece. The food ^d^'^A 
Is grass or herbage soft, tint ever bfa<HMS 
In temperate air, in the deficioiiftdivwa^ 
Of Albion, on the banks of all t»er itrnaM, 
Of gp*asses are unnumbered kindsy %$A afl 
(Save where foul waters finger on tbe Xmttp 
Salubrious. Early mark when tefnd gSeaaus 
Oft mingle with the pearls of siinnMT^>y»cr«, 
And swell too hastily the tender platns ; 
Then snatch away thy sheep : beware tl«e tfA^ 
And with detersive bay-salt mb tfo^ MMititfy 
Or urge them on a barren bank to feed. 
In hunger's kind distress, on tedded b^ ^ 
Or to the marish guide their easy iteps« 
Cc2 
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If near thy tufted crofts the broad sea spreads, 
Sag^ious care foreacts. When strong disease 
Breaks in, and stains the purple streams of heahh, 
Hard is the strife of art. The coughing pest 
From their g^een pasture sweeps whole flocks awij. 

That dire distemper sometimes may the swain. 
Though late, discern ; when on the lifted lid. 
Or visual orb, the turgid veins are pale. 
The swelling tiver then her putrid store 
Begins to drink : ev'n yet thy skill exert. 
Nor suifer weak despair to fold thy arms : 
Agsun detersive salt apply, or shed 
The hoary med'cine o'er their arid food. 

In cold stiff soils the bleatefs oft complain 
Of gouty ails, by shepherds term'd the Halt : 
Those let the neighbouring fold or ready crook 
Detain, and pour into their cloven feet 
Corrosive drugs, deep-searching arsenic^ 
Dry alum, verdigrise, or vitriol keen : 
But if the doubtful mischief scarce appears, 
'Twill serve to shift them to a dryer turi^ 
And salt ag^n. The' utility of salt 
Teach thy slow swains : redundant humours cold 
Are the diseases of the bleating kind. 

The' infectious scab, arising from extremes 
Of want or surfeit, is by water cur'd 
Of lime, or sodden stave-acre, or oil 
Dispersive of Norwegian tar, renown'd 
By virtuous Berkeley, whose benevolence 
Explor'd its powers, and easy med'cine thence 
Sought for the poor. Ye poor ! with grateful voice 
Invoke eternal blessings on his head. 

Sheep also pleurisies and dropsies know. 
Driven oft from Nature's path by artful man. 
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Who blindly turns ande, with haughty hand. 
Whom sacred instinct would securely lead. 
But thou, more humble .swain ! thy rural gates 
Frequent unbar, and let thy flocks abroad 
From lea to croft, from mead to arid field, 
Noting the fickle seasons of the sky. 
Rain-sated pastures let them shun, and seek 
Changes of herbage and salubrious flowers. 
By their All-perfect Master inly taught. 
They best their food and physic can discern ; 
For HE, Supreme Existence ! ever near, 
Informs them. O'er the vivid green observe 
With what a regular consent they crop. 
At every fourth collection to the mouth, 
Unsavoury jcrow-flower : whether to awake 
Languor of appetite with lively change. 
Or timely to repel approaching ills. 
Hard to determine. Thou, whom Nature loves. 
And with her salutary rules intrusts. 
Benevolent Mackenzie !* say the cause. 
This trutli howe'er shines bright to human sense ; 
Each strong aflection of the' unconscious brute, 
Each bent, each passion of the smallest mite. 
Is wisely given : harmonious they perform 
The work of perfect reason, (blush, vain man!) 
And turn the wheels of Nature's vast machine. 
See that thy scrip have store of healing tar. 
And marking pitch and ruddle ; nor forget 
Thy shears true pointed, nor the' oflicious dog, 
Faithful to teach thy stragglers to return ; 
So may'st thou aid who lag along, or steal 
Aside into the furrows or the shades. 
Silent to droop ; or who, at every gate 

* Dr. Mackenzie, of Dmmieiigh, near EdHibatth. 
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Or hillock, rub their sores and loosen'd wool. 
But rather these, the feeble of thy flock. 
Banish before the' autumnal months. Ev'n age 
Forbear too much to favour : oft renew, 
And through thy fold let joyous youth appear. 

Beware the season of imperial love. 
Who through the world his ardent spirit pours; 
Ev'n sheep are then intrepid ! the proud ram 
With jealous eye surveys the spacious field: 
All rivals keep aloof, or desperate war 
Suddenly rages : with impetuous force. 
And fury irresistible, they dash 
Their hardy frontlets : the wide vale resounds : 
The flock, amaz'd, stands safe afar: and oft 
Each to the other's might a victim falls ; 
As fell of old, before that engine's sway. 
Which hence ambition imitative wrought. 
The beauteous towers of Salem to the dust. 

Wise custom at the fifth or sixth return. 
Or ere they've past the twelfth of orient mom, 
Castrates the lambkins : necessary rite. 
Ere they be number'd of the peaceful herd. 
/ But kindly watch whom thy sharp hand has griev'd. 
Jn those rough months that lift the turning year: 
Not tedious is the office ; to thy aid 
Favonius hastens ; soon their wounds he heals, 
And leads them skipping to the flowers of May; 
May ! who allows to fold, if poor the tilth, 
like that of dreary houseless common fields. 
Worn by the plough ; but fold on fallows dry. 
Enfeeble not thy flock to feed thy land. 
Nor in too narrow bounds the prisoners crowd ! 
Nor ope the wattled fence while balmy mom 
lies on the reeking pasture : wait till all 
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The crystal dews, impearl'd upon the grass, 
Are touch'd by Phcebus' beams, and mount aloft, 
MTith various clouds to psunt the azure sky. 

In teasing* fly-time, dank or frosty days, 
^^^ith unctuous liquids, or the lees of oil, 
Hub tbeir soft skins between the parted locks -. 
Thus the Brigantes ;• 'tis not idle pains : 
Nor is that skill despis'd which trims their twls, 
Blre summer-heats, of filth and tagged wool ; 
C.oolness and cleanliness to health conduce. 

To mend thy mounds, to trench, to clear, to soil 
Thy gprateful fields, to medicate thy sheep. 
Hurdles to weave, and cheerless shelters raise. 
Thy vacant hours require ; and ever learn 
Quick ether's moUons : oft the scene is turn*^ . 
Now^ the blue vault, and now the murky cloud. 
Hail, rain, or radiance : these the moon will tell 
£ach bird and beast, and these thy fleecy trib^ * 
IJV'hen high the sapphire cope, supine they cov» * ^ 
And chew the cud delighted; but, ere rain, ^*^» 
Hiag^r, and at unwonted hour, they feed. 
Slight not the warning ; soon the tempest roll 
Scattering' them wide, close rushing at the K ^^* 
Of the* hurrying overtaken swains: forbeat> ^^* 
Such nig^hts to fold ; such nights be their^ t«v 
On ridg^e or hillock ; or in homesteads aoft ^^ift 
Or softer <x»t8y detjun them. Is thy lot 
A c^hill penurious turf, to all thy toils 
Untractable ? Before harsh winter dro'^ 
The ncnsy dikes, and starves the rushv *^^ 
Shift the frail breed to sandy hamlet^ ^^^be 
There let them sojourn, till gay p,..^ ^^l*Ul 
The thickiening verdure and the ri^-^^^ hW 

T^iiacut«.,aiuimtt.orY^^ lowers, 
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And while departing autumn all embrowns 

The frequent-bitten fields, while thy free hand 

Divides the tedded hay, then be their feet 

Accustomed to the barriers of the rick. 

Or some warm umbrage ; lest, in ening fright. 

When the broad dazzling snows descend, they run 

Dispersed to ditches, where the swelling drift 

Wide over whelms : anxious, the shepherd swains 

Issue with axe and spade, and all abroad. 

In doubt^l aim explore the glaring waste. 

And some, perchance, in the deep delve upraise, 

Drooping,-ev'n at the twelfth cold dreary day. 

With still continued feeble pulse of life, [^naw'd. 

The glebe, their fleece, their flesh, by hunger 

Ah, gentle shepherd ! thine the lot to tend. 
Of all that feel distress, the most assaiPd, 
Feeble, defenceless, lenient by thy care ; 
But spread around thy tenderest dihgence 
In flowery spring-time, when the new-dropp*d lamb. 
Tottering with weakness by his mother's side. 
Feels the fresh world about him, and each thorn. 
Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet : 
O ! guard his meek sweet innocence from aU 
The' innumerous ills that rush around his life ; 
Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone. 
Circling the skies to snatch him from the plain ; 
Observe the lurking crows ; beware the brake. 
There the sly fox the careless minute waits ; ' 
Nor trust thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, nor sky : 
Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide. 
Eurus oft slings his hail ; the tardy fields 
Pay not their promis'd food ; and oft the dam 
O'er her weak twins with empty udder mourns. 
Or fails to guard when the bold bird of prej 
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flights, and hops in many turns around, 
^nd tires her, also turning : to her aid ' 
Se nimble, and the weakest in thine arms 
Crently convey to the warm cot, and oft, 
Setween the lark's note and the nightingale's, 
His hungry bleating still with tepid milk : 
In this soft office may thy children join. 
And charitable habits learn in sport : 
!Nor yield him to himself ere vernal urs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy flowers : 
!Nor yet forget him ; life has rising ills : 
"Various as ether is the past'ral care : 
Through slow experience, by a patient breast, 
The whole long lesson gradual is attained, 
By precept, after precept, oft receiv'd 
With deep attention ; such as Nuceus sings 
To the full vale near Soar's* enamour'd brook. 
While all is silence : sweet Hinclean swain ! 
Whom rude obscurity severely clasps : 
The Muse, howe'cr, will deck thy simple cell 
With purple violets and primrose flowers, 
Well-pleas'd thy f^thful lessons to repay. 

Sheep no extremes can bear : both heat and cold 
Spread sores cutaneous ; but more frequent heat. 
The fly-blown vermin from their woolly nest 
Press to the tortur'd skin, and flesh, and bone. 
In littleness and number dreadful foes ! 
Long wdns in miry winter cause the halt : 
Rainy luxuriant summers rot your flock ; 
And all excess, ev'n of salubrious food. 
As sure destroys, as famine or the wolf ; 
Inferior their's to man's world-roving frame, 
Which all extremes in every zone endures. 
* Soar, a river in Leicettenbtre. 
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With grateful heart, ye Britiah svatns ! enjpj 
Your gentle seasons and indulgent clime. 
L.O ! in the sprinkling clouds your bleating' hiUs 
Rejoice with herbage, while the horrid rage 
Of winter irresistible overwhelms 
The' Hyperborean tracks ; his arrowy frosts. 
That pierce through flinty rocks, the Lappian flies 
And burrows deep beneath the snowy world ; 
A drear abode ! from rose-diifusing hours^ 
That dance before the wheels of radiant day. 
Far, far remote ; where, by the squalid li^pht 
Of fetid oil inflamed, sea-monsters' spume. 
Or iir-wood, glaring in the weeping vault. 
Twice three slow gloomy months with various ill» 
Sullen he struggles : such the love of life ! 
His lank and scanty herbs around him press. 
As, hunger stung, to gritty meal he grinds 
The bones of fish, or inward bark of trees. 
Their common sustenance : while ye, O swaina! 
Ye, happy at your ease, behold your sheep 
Feed on the open turf, or crowd the tilth. 
Where, thick among the greens, with busy mouths 
They scoop white turnips : little care is yours ; 
Only at the morning hour to interpose 
Dry food of oats, or hay, or brittle straw. 
The wat'ry juices of the bossy root 
Absorbing ; or from noxious air to screen 
Your heavy teeming ewes, with wattled fence 
Of furze or copse-wood, in the lofty field. 
Which bleak ascends among the whistling winds - 
Or, if your sheep are of Silurian breed, 
Nightly to house them dry on fern or straw, 
Silkening their fleeces. Ye nor rolling hut 
Nor watchful dog require, where never roar 
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Of savage tears the air, where careless nig^t 
In balmy sleep lies loUM, and only wakes 
To plenteous peace. Alas ! o'er warmer zones 
Wild terror strides, their stubborn rocks are rent. 
Their mountains sink, their yawning caverns flame. 
And fiery torrents roll impetuous down. 
Proud cities deluging ; Pompeian towers. 
And Herculaneain, and what riotous stood 
In Syrion valley, where now the Dead Sea 
'Mong solitary hills infectious ties. 

See the swift Furies, famine, plagfue, and war. 
In frequent thunders rage o'er neighbouring realms. 
And spread their plains with desolation wide ! 
Yet your mild homesteads ever blooming smile 
Among embracing woods, and waft on high 
The breath of plenty, from the ruddy tops 
Of chimnies curling o'er the gloomy trees 
Ii> dry azure ringlets to the sky. 
Nor ye by need are urg*d, as Attic swains, 
And Tarentine, with skins to clothe your sheep. 
Expensive toil, howe'er expedient found 
In fervid cliAates, while from Phcsbus' beams 
They fled to rugged woods and tangling brakes. 
But those expensive toils are now no more. 
Proud Tyraimy devours their flocks and herds : 
Nor bleet of sheep may now, nor sound of pipe. 
Soothe the sad pluns of once sweet Arcady, 
The shepherds' kingdom : dreary solitude 
Spreads o'er Hymettus, and the shaggy vale 
Of Athens, which in solemn silence sheds 
Her venerable ruins to the dust. 

The weary Arabs roam from plain to plain, 
Guiding the languid herd in quest of food. 
And shift their little home's uncertain scene 

Vol. XIX. D d 
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With frequent farewell ; strangen, pilg^riniB aS, 
As were their fathers. No sweet fall of rain 
May there be heard ; nor sweeter liquid lapse 
Of river, o'er the pebbles gliding by 
In murmurs: goaded by the rage of thirst. 
Daily they journey to the distant clefts 
Of craggy rocks, where gloomy palms overhang 
The ancient wells, deep sunk by toil immense, 
Toil of the patriarchs, with sublime intent 
Themselves and long posterity to serve. 
There, at the public hour of sultry noon. 
They share the beverage, when to watering* come, 
And grateful umbrage, all the tribes around. 
And their lean flocks, whose various Meatings fill 
The echoing caverns t then is absent none. 
Fair nymph or shepherd, each inspiring each 
To wit, and song, and dance, and active feats; 
In the same rustic scene, where Jacob won 
Fair RachePs bosom, when a rock's vast weight 
From the deep dark-mouthed well his strength re- 
moved. 
And to her circling sheep refreshment gave. 

Such are the perils, such the toils of life. 
In foreign climes. But speed thy flight, my Muse ' 
Swift turns the year, and our unnumber'd flocks 
On fleeces overgrown uneasy lie. 

Now, jolly swains! the harvest of your cares 
Prepare to reap, and seek the sounding caves 
Of high Brigantium,* ^here, by ruddy flames, 
Vulcan's strong sons, with nervous arm, ait>und 
The steady anvil and the glaring mass 

t Cftvei of Brig»ntiuin— the forget «f Sheffield, in YoifcthiR. 
where the fbephettT* thean, andtll edge tools, are made. 
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Clatter their heavy hammers down by timia, 
Flattening the steel : from their rough hands rec^ye 
The sharpened instrument that from the flock 
Severs the fleeee. If verdant elder spreads 
Her silver flowers ; if humble daisies yield 
To yellow erow-foot, and luxuriant gnsa^ 
Gay shearing time approaches. First, howe'er. 
Drive to the double fold, upon the brim 
Of a clear river, gently drive the flock. 
And plunge them one by one into the flood: 
Plunged in the flood, not long the stnig^ler sinks, 
l¥ith his white flakesjhat glisten through the tide; 
The sturdy rustic, in the middle wave. 
Awaits to seize him rising; one arm bears - 
His lifted head above the limpid stream. 
While the full clammy fleece the other laves 
Around, laborious, with repeated toil ; 
And then resigns him to the sunny bank. 
Where, bleating loud, he«hakes his dripping locks. 

Shear them the fourth of fifUi return of mom, 
Lest touch of busy fly-blows wound their skin. 
Thy peaceful subjects without murmur yield 
Their yearly tribute : 'tis the prudent part 
To cherish and be genlie, while ye strip 
The downy vesture from their tender sides. 
Press not too close ; with caution turn the points. 
And from the head in regular rounds proceed; 
But speedy, when ye chance to wound, with tar 
Prevent the wingy swarm and scorching heat ; 
And careful house them, if the lowering clouds 
Mingle their stores tumultuous: through the gloom 
Then Thunder ofl with pondrous wheels rolls loud. 
And breaks the crystal urns of Heav'n, adowa 
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Falls streamings rain. Sometimes among the steeps 
Of Cambrian glades (pity the Cambrian glades .) 
Fast tumbling brooks on brooks enormous swell. 
And sudden overwhelm their vanish'd fields : 
Down with the flood away the naked sheep. 
Bleating in vun, are bome^ and straw-built huts. 
And rifted trees, and heavy, enormous rock% 
Down with the rapid torrent to the deep. 

At shearing-time along the lively vales 
Rural festivities are often heard ; 
Beneath each blooming arbour all is joy 
And lusty merriment. While on the grass 
The mingled youth in gaudy circles sport. 
We think the Golden Age again returned. 
And all the fabled dryades in dance : 
JLeering they bound along with laughing air. 
To the shrill pipe, and deep-remurmuring cords 
Of the' ancient harp, or tabor's hollow sound. 

While the' old apart, upon a bank reclin'd. 
Attend the tuneful carol, softly mix'd 
With every murmur of the sliding wave. 
And every warble of the festher'd choir. 
Music of Paradise ( which still is heard 
When the heart listens, still the views appear 
Of the first happy garden, when content 
To Nature's flowery scenes directs the sight. 
Tet we abandon those Elysian walks. 
Then idly for the lost deUght repine ; 
As greedy mariners, whose desperate sails 
Skim o'er the billows of the foamy flood. 
Fancy they see the lessening shores retire. 
And sigh a farewell to the sinking hills. 

Could I recal those notes which once the Muse 
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Heard at a shearing, near the woody ndes 
Of blue-toppM Wreakin !• Yet the carols sweet 
Throag:h tiie deep maze of the memorial cell 
Faintly remurmar. First arose in song^ 
Hoar-headed Damon, venerable swain ! 
The aoothest shepherd of the flowery vale. 
* This is no vulgiir scene ; no palace^roof 
Was e'er so lofty, or so nobly rise 
Their polished pillars as these aged oaks. 
Which o'er our fleecy wealth and harmless sports 
Thus have expanded wide their sheltering arms 
Thrice told an hundred summers. Sweet content, 
Te gentle Shepherds ! pillow us at night.' 

* Yes, tuneful Damon, for our cares are short, 
Rising and falling with the cheerful day,' 
Colin replied ; * and pleasing weariness ; 
Soon our unaching heads to rieep inclines. 

Is it in cities so ? where, poets tell. 
The cries of sorrow sadden all the streets, 
And the diseases of intemperate wealth. 
Alas ! that any ills from wealth should rise ! 

* May the sweet nightingale on yonder spray. 
May this clear stream, these lawns, those snow- 
white lambs, 

Which with a pretty innocence of look 
Skip on the green, and race in little troops : 
May that great lamp which sinks behind the hillsy 
And streams around variety of tights, 
Rectal them erring ! this is Damon's wish.' 

* Huge Breaden'sf stony summit once I ctimb'd 
After a kidling: Damon what a scene ! 

What various viewa unnumber'd spread beneath ! 

« WraakiB, a Ugh hiU in Shrapdine. 
t Bccaden, a hill on the horien oT lAntgomcrTrime. 
Dd2 
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Woods, towerflt vales, caves, delist clifta^ and tor- 
rent floods : 
And here and there, between the spiry rocks. 
The broad flat sea. Far nobler prospects these. 
Than gardens black with smoke in dusty town% 
Where stenchy vapours often blot the sun: 
Yet, flying from his quiet, thither crowds 
Each greedy wretch for tardy-rising wealth, 
Which comes too late, that courts the taste in vain, 
Or nauseates with distempers. Yes, ye rich ! 
Still, still be rich, if thus ye fashion life ; 
And piping, careless, silly shepherds we. 
We slUy shepherds, all intent to feed 
Our snowy flocks, aiid wind the fleeky fleece.' 

' Deem not, howe'er, our occupation mean,' 
Damon replied, ' while the Supreme accounts 
Well of the faithful shepherd, rank'd alike 
With king and priest : they also shepherds are ; 
For so the' All-seeing styles them, to remind 
Elated man forgetful of his charge.' 

' But haste, begin the rites ; see purple £ve 
Stretches her shadows : all ye nymphs and swains ! 
Hither assemble. Pleas'd with honours due, 
Sabrina, guardian of the crystal flood. 
Shall bless our cares, when she by moonlight clear 
Skims o'er the dales, and eyes our deeping^ folds ! 
Or in hoar caves, around Plynlymmon's brow. 
Where precious minerals dart their purple gleams, 
Among her sisters she recUnes ; the lov'd 
Vaga profuse of graces, Ryddol rough. 
Blithe Ystwith, and Clevedoc,* swift <^ foot; 
And mingles various seeds of floivers and herbs, 

* Vaga, Ryddol, Ystwith, and Clevedoe, riven ; the springt of 
wliieh rite in the ndn of Flyalym«oii« 
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In the divided torrents, ere they burst [roll. 

Through the dark clouds, and down the mountain 
r^or taint-worm shall infect the yeaning herds, 
Kor penny-gfrass, nor spearwort's poisonous leaf.' 

He said: with light fantastic toe the nymphs 
Thither assembled, thither every swain ; 
And o'er the dimpled stream a thousand flowers. 
Pale lilies, roses, violets, and pinks, 
Mix'd with the greens of bumet, mint, and thyme. 
And trefoil, sprinkled with their sportive arms. 

Such custom holds along the' irriguous vales 
From Wreakin's brow to rocky Dolvoryn,* 
Sabrina's early haunt, ere yet she fled 
The search of Guendolen, her stepdame proud, 
With envious hate enrag'd. The jolly cheer. 
Spread on a mossy bank, untouch'd abides. 
Till cease the rites : and now the mossy bank 
Is g^ly circled, and the jolly cheer 
Dispers'd in copious measure : early fruits. 
And those of frugal store, in husk or rind ; 
Stf ep'd grain, and curdled milk with dulcet cream 
Sdft temper'd, in full merriment they quafl*. 
And cast about their gibes : and some apace 
Whistle to roundelays : their little ones 
L.ook on delighted ; while the mountain-woods 
And winding vallies with the various notes 
Of pipe, sheep, kine, and birds, and liquid brooks. 
Unite their echoes : near at hand the wide 
Majestic wave of Severn slowly rolls 
Along the deep-divided glebe : the flood 
And trading bark witli low contracted sail. 
Linger among the reeds and copsy banks 
To listen, and to view the joyous scene. 

• Dolvoryn, t rainoui castle io Montgomeo'sbire* on the banks 
of ibe Serern. 
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Now of the severed lock begin the song 
With various numbers, through the nmple theme 
To win attention : this, ye shepherd swains! 
This is a labour. Yet, O Wray !* if thou 

• David Wiay, K«l. one of the Deputy Tellen of the Enhe. 
qoer, who pfoc««d Dyer the living of BeWAnd In 17H. 
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Cease not with skilful hand to point her way, 
The lark-wing'd Muse above the grassy vale, 
And hills, and woods, shall singing, soar aloft ; 
And he whom learning, wisdom, candour, gprace, 
Who glows with all the virtues of his sire, 
Royston!* approve, and patronize the strain. 

Through all the brute creation none as sheep 
To lordly man such ample tribute pay. 
For him their udders yield nectareous streams; 
For him their downy vestures they rengn ; 
For him they spread the feast : ah ! ne'er may he 
€ilory in wants which doom to pain and death 
His blameless fellow-creatures^ Let disease. 
Let wai^ted hunger, by destroying live. 
And the permission use with trembling thanks. 
Meekly reluctant : 'tis the brute beyond; 
And gluttons ever murder when they kill. 
Ev'n to the reptile every cruel deed 
Is high impiety. Howe'er not all. 
Not of the sanguinary tribe are all ; 
All are not savage. Come, ye gentle swsdns ! 
Like Brama's healthy sons on Indus' banks. 
Whom the pure stream and garden fruits sustain ; 
Ye are the sons of Nature ; your mild hands 
Are innocent: ye, when ye shear, relieve. 
Come, gentle swains ! the bright unsullied locks 
Collect ; alternate songs shall sooth your cares, 
And warbling music break from every spray. 
He faithful, and the genuine locks alone 
Wrap round ; nor alien flake, nor pitch enfold ; 
Stain not your stores with base desire to add 
Fallacious weight ; nor yet, to mimic those, 

* ViMoant Royston, afterwaid Earl of Hudwicke. 
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Minute asd lig^t» of sandy Urchinfieid,* 
Lessen^ with subtle artifice, the fleece : 
Equal the fraud ; nor interpose delay, 
Lest busy ether through the open wool 
Debilitating pass, and every film 
Ruffle and sidly with the valley's dust. 
Guard, too, from moisture, and the fretting moth 
Pernicious : she, in gloomy shade conceal'd. 
Her labyrinth cuts, and mocks the comber's care : 
But in loose locks of fells she most delights, 
And feeble fleeces of distemper'd sheep. 
Whither she hastens, by the morbid scent 
Allur'd, as the swift eagle to the fields 
Of slaughtering war or carnage : such apart 
Keep for their proper use : our ancestors 
Selected such4br hospitable beds 
To rest the stranger, or the gory chief 
From battle or the chase of wolves retum'd. 
When many-colour'd evening sinks behind 
The purple woods and hills, and opposite 
Rises, full orb'd, the nlver harvest moon. 
To light the' unwearied farmer, late af field 
His scatter'd sheaves collecting, then expect 
The artists, bent on speed, from populous Leeds, 
Non/nch, or Froomc ; they traverse eveiy plain 
And every dale where farm or cottage smokes : 
Reject them not ; and let the season's price 
Win thy soft treasures : let the bulky wain 
ThrcJUgh dusty roads roll nodding ; or the bark. 
That silently adown the cerule stream 
Glides with white sails, dispense the downy freight 
To copsy villages on either aide, 

* UrchinfieM, the comitry aboat Bon ia Uerefonlahirs. 
Vol. XEX. £ e 
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And spiiy towii8> where ready Diligfence, 

The grateful burden to receive, awaits. 

Like strong Briareus, with his hundred hands. 

In the same fleece diversity of wool 
Grows intermingled, and excites the care 
Of curious skill to sort the several kinds. 
But in this subtle science none exceed 
The' industrious Belgians, to the work who guide 
Each feeble hand of want : their spacious domes, 
With boundless hospitality, receive 
Each nation's outcasts : there the tender eye 
May view the maim'd, the blind, the lame employ'd, 
And unrejected age : ev'n childhood there 
Its little fingers turning to the toil 
Delighted : nimbly, with habitual speed. 
They sever lock from lock, and long, and short. 
And soft, and rigid, pile in several heaps. 
This the dusk hatter asks ; another shines. 
Tempting the clothier ; that the hosier seeks ; 
The long bright lock is apt for airy stuifs ; 
But often it deceives the artist's care. 
Breaking unuseful in the steely comb : 
For this long spungy wool no more increase 
Receives, while winter petrifies the fields : 
The growth of Autumn stops ; and what thoogk 

Spring 
Succeeds with rosy finger, and spins on 
The texture ? yet in vain Ae strives to link 
The silver twine to that of Autumn's hand. • 
Be then the swain adyis'd to shield his flocka 
From winter's deadening frosts and whelifiii^ 
Let the loud tempest rattle on the roo^ [snows: 
While they, secure within, warm cribs enjoy. 
And swell their fleeces, equal to the worth 
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C;>^ doth'd Apuliaii/ by. soft warmth impfrov'd ; 
Oy let them inward heat and vigour find 
~^^y food of cole or tamip, hardy plants. 
T^^eadesy the lock of one continued growth 
X-mbibes a clearer and more equal dye. 

But lightest wool is theirs who poorly toil 
Through a dull round, in unimproving fioms 
Of common-fields. Inclose, inclose, ye swains ! < 
"Why will you joy in common-field, where pitch, 
'Noxious to wool, must stain your motley flock. 
To mark your property ? the mark dilates, 
Enters the flake depreciated, defil'd, 
Unfitfor beauteous tint. Besides, in fields 
Promiscuous held, all culture languidies : 
The glebe, exhausted, thin supply receives ; 
Bull waters rest upon the rushy flats • 
And barren fiirrows : none the rising grove 
There plants for late posterity, nor hedge 
To shield the flock, nor copse for cheering fire ; 
And in the distant village every hearth 
Bevours the grassy sward, the verdant food 
Of injur'd herds and flocks, or what the plough 
Should turn and moulder for the bearded grain : 
Pernicious habit ! drawing gradual on 
Increasing beg^gary, and Nature's frowns. 
Add too, the idle pilferer easier there 
Eludes detection, when a lamb or ewe 
From intermingled flocks he steals, or when, 
With loosen'd tether of his horse or cow. 
The mUky stalk of the tall green-ear'd com, 

* The aheiilierdf of Apulit, Tafentom, and Attiet, aied to 
clothe their iheep with ilmUf to fKeaerre and imFroTe their 
flfeecei. 
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The yetr^f slov ripening fruit, the juudous bope 
Of his laboiiona neighbour, he destn^a. 

There are who orer-rate our ^wngy fltore% 
Who deem that Nature gr«Bta no dime Init ours 
To spread upon ita fields the dews of Heav'ii, 
And feed the silky fleece ; that card nor comb 
The hairy wool of Gaul can ne'er subdue. 
To form the thread, and mingie in the loom. 
Unless a third from Britain swell the heap : 
Illusion all ; though of our sun and air 
Not trivial ia the virtue, nor their fruit 
Upon our snowy flocks of small esteem : 
The grain of brightest tincture none ao well 
Imbibes : the wealthy GobeUns must to this 
Bear witness, and the costliest of their looms. 

And though with hue of crocus or of rose 
No power of subtle food, or air, or soil. 
Can dye the living fleece j yet 'twill avail 
To note their influence in the tinging vase : 
Therefore from herbage of old pastured pining 
Chief from the matted turf of azure marl. 
Where grow the whitest locks, collect thy stores. 
Those fields regard not throuf^ whose recent tnif 
The miry soil appears ; nor ev'n the streams 
Of Yare or silver Stroud can purify 
Their frequent sullied fleece; nor what rough winda» 
Keen biting on tempestuous hills, imbrown. 

Yet much may be performM to check the ibroe 
Of Nature's rigour : the high heath, by trees 
Warm sheltered, may despise the rage of storms : 
Moors, bogs, and weeping fens, may learn to smile. 
And leave in dikes their soon-forgotten tears. 
Labour and Art will every aim achieve 
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Of noble bosoms. Bedford Level*, erst 
A dreary pathless waste, the cou^hig flock 
Was wont with haiiy fleeces to deform. 
And smiling^ with her lure of summer flowers, 
The heavy ox vain straggling to ingulf; 
Till one of that high honoured patriot name, 
Ru6sel ! arose, who drain'd the rushy fen, 
Confin'd the waves, bade groves and gardens bloom. 
And through his new creation led the Ouze 
And gentle Camus, mlver-winding streams : 
God-like beneficence ! from chaos drear 
To raise the g^arden and the shady grove. 
3ut see leme's moors and hideous bogs. 
Immeasurable track ! the traveller 
Slow tries his mazy step on th' yielding tuft. 
Shuddering with fear : ev'n such perfidious wilds. 
By labour won, have yielded to the comb 
The fairest length of wooL See Deeping-Fens, 
And the long lawns of Bourn. ^Tis art and toil 
Gives Nature value, multiplies her stores. 
Varies, improves, creates : 'tis art and toil 
Teaches her woody hilk with fruits to shine. 
The pear and tasteful apple : decks with flowers 
And foodful pulse the fields that often rise. 
Admiring to behold their furrows wave 
With yellow com. What changes cannot toil. 
With patient art, effect ? There was a time 
When other regions were the swain's delight. 
And shepherdlesB Britannia's rushy vales, ^ 

Inglorious, neither trade nor labour knew. 
But 0f rude baskets, homely rustic geer. 
Woven of the flexile willow ; till at length, 

• Bcdibrd Leird, in Ctmbridgesliire. 
Ee2 
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The plains of Stmiii open'd to the hand 

Of patient culture* and o'er sinking woods 

High Costwold showed her summits. Urchiafield, 

And liemster^s erofts, beneath the pheasant's brake 

Long ky unnoted. Twl new pasture gives^ 

And in the regions oft of active Gaul 

O'er lessening vineyards spreads the growing tmf. 

In eldest times, when kings and hardy chieft 
In bleating sheefyfolds met, for purest wool 
Phoenicia's hilly tracks were moat renown'd. 
And fertile Syria's and Jude^'s land, 
Hermon, and Seir, and Hebron's brooky sides. 
Twice with the murex, crimson hue, they ting'd 
The shining fleeces ; hence their gorgeous wealth ; 
And hence arose the walls of ancient Tjrre. 

Next busy Colchis, bless'd with frequent rains 
And lively verdure (who the lucid stream 
Of Phasis boasted, and a portly race 
Of fair inhabitants) improv'd the fleece. 
When, o'er the deep by flying Phryxua brought. 
The fam'd Thessalian ram enrich'd her plains. 

This rising Greece with indignation view d. 
And youthful Jason an attempt conceiv'd 
Lofty and bold : along Peneus' banks, 
Around Olympius' brows, the Muses' hauntst. 
He rous'd the brave to re-demand the fleece. 
Attend, ye British swains ! the ancient song^. 
From every region of £gea's shore 
The brave assembled ; those illustrious twins, 
Castor and Pollux; Orpheus, tuneful bard; 
Zetes and Calais, as in the wind in speed i • 
Strong Hercules, and many a chief renown'd. 

On deep lolcos' sandy shore they thronged. 
Gleaming in armour, ardent of exploits ; 
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Lnd soon the laurel cord and the huge stone 
Jplifted to the deck, unmoored the bark, 
^hose keel, of wondrous length, the skilful hand 
)f Argus fashion'd for the proud attempt ; 
Uid in the* extended keel a lofty roast 
Jprais'd, and sails full-swelling; to the chiefk 
[Jnwonted objects : now first, now they leamM 
rheir bolder steerage over ocean wave. 
Led by the golden stars, as Chiron's art 
Had mark'd the sphere celestial. Wide abroad 
Bxpands the purple deep ; the cloudy isles, 
Scyros and Scopelos, and Icos, rise, 
Knd Haloncsos: soon huge Lemnos heaves 
Her azure head above the level brine. 
Shakes off her mists, and brightens all her diffs; 
Wliile they,her flattering creeks and opening bowers 
Cautious approaching, in Mjrrina's port 
Cast out the cabled stone upon the strand. 
Next to the Myaan shore they shape their course, 
But with too eager haste : in the white foam 
His oAr Alcides breaks ; howe'er, not long 
The chance detsuns ; he springs upon the shore, 
And rifting from the roots a tapering pine, 
Renews his stroke. Between the threatening towers 
Of Hellespont they ply the rugged surge. 
To Hero's and Leander's ardent love 
Fatal ; then smooth Propontis' widening wave, 
That like a glassy lake expands, with hills, 
Hills above hills, and gloomy woods, begirt: 
And now the Thracian Bosphorus they dare. 
Till the Symplegades, tremendous rocks ! 
Threaten approach ; but they, unterrified. 
Through the sharp-pointed cliffs and thundering 
floods 
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Cleave their bold passage; nathless by the crags 
And torrents sorely shattered : as the strong 
Eagle or vulture, in the' entangling net 
Involved, breaks through, yet leaves his plumes be- 
hind, [force 
Thus through the wide waves their slow way thev 
To Thynia's hospitable isle. The brave 
Pass many perils and to fame by such 
Experience rise. Refreshed, again they speed 
From cape to cape, and view unnumber'd streims 
Halys, with hoary Lycus, and the mouths 
Of Asparus and Glaucus, rolling swift 
To the broad deep their tributary waves ; 
Till in the long-sought harbour they arrive 
Of golden Phasis. Foremost .on the strand 
Jason advancM : the deep capacious bay. 
The crumbling teirace of the marble port. 
Wondering he view'd, and stately palace-domes, 
Pavilions proud of luxury ; around. 
In every glittering hall, within, without. 
O'er all the timbrel-sounding squares and streets 
Nothing appear'd but luxury, and crowds 
Sunk deep in riot. To the public weal 
Attentive none he found ; fw he, their chief 
Of riiepherds, proud Aetes, by the name 
Sometimes of King distinguished, 'gan to alight 
The riiepherd's trade, and turn to song and dance : 
Ev^n Hydrus ceas'd to watch ; Medea's songs 
Of joy, and rosy youth, and beautjr's charma^ 
With magic sweetness lull'd his cares asleep. 
Till the bold heroes grasp'd the Golden Fleece. 
Nimbly they winged the bark, sutrounded soon 
By Neptune's friendly waves : secure they speed 
O'er the known seas, by every guiding cape. 
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rith prosperous return. The myrtle shares, 
jid glassy mirror of lolcos' lake, 
Vlih loud acclaim received them. Every vale, 
Lnd every hillock, touch'd the timeful stops 
tf pipes mmumber'd, for the Ram regained. 

Thus Phasis lost his pride : his slighted nymphs 
Llong the withering dales and pastures moum'd ; 
The trade-ship left his streams; the merchant shunM 
lis desert borders; each ingenious art. 
Trade, liberty, and Affluence, all retir'd, 
ind left to Want and Servitude their seats ; 
tTile successors ! and gloomy Ignorance, 
following like dreary Nigh^ whose sable hand 
lang^ on the purple skirts of flying day. 

Sithence the fleeces of Arcadian plains, 
Ind Attic and Thessalian, bore esteem ; 
l.nd those in Grecian colonies dispersed, 
;:;aria and Doris, and Ionia's coast, 
Knd &mM Tarentum, where Galesus* tide, 
Rolling by ruins hoar of ancient towns. 
Through solitary vallies seeks the sea: 
Or green Altinum, by an hundred Alps 
Eligh-crown'd, whose woods and snowy peaks aloft 
Shield her low plains from the rough northern blast. 
Those too of Boetica's delicious fields. 
With golden fruiUge bless*d of highest taste. 
What need I name ? the Turdetanian track. 
Or rich Coraxus, whose wide looms unroUM 
The finest webs! where scarce a talent weighed 
A ram's equivalent. Then only tin 
To late-improv'd Britannia gave renown. 

3L.O! the revolving course of mighty Time, 
Who loftiness abases, tumbles down 
Olympus' brow, and lifts the lowly vale. 
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Where is the majesty of ancient Rome, 

The throng ijf heroes in her splendid streets. 

The snowy 'f est of peace, or purple robe. 

Slow trailM triumphal ? where the Attic fleece. 

And Tarentine, in warmest litter'd cots. 

Or sunny meadows, cloth'd with costly care P 

Aliin the sohtude of ruin lost. 

War's horrid carhage, vain Ambition's dust. 

Long lay the mournful realms of elder fame 
In gloomy desolation, till appeared 
Beauteous Venetia, first of all the nymphs 
Who from the melancholy waste emerg'd : 
In Adria's g^lf her clotted locks she lav'd. 
And rose another Venus i each soft joy. 
Each aid of life, her busy wit restored ; 
Science reviv'd, with all the lovely Arts, 
And all the Graces. Restituted Trade 
To every virtue lent his helping stores, 
And cheer'd the vales around ; again the pipe 
And bleating flocks awak'd the cheerful lawn. 

The glossy fleeces now, of prime esteem. 
Soft Asia boasts, where lovely Cassimere, 
Within a lofty mound of circling hills, [lakes. 

Spreads her delicious stores ; woods, rocks, caves, 
Hills, lawns, and winding streams ; a region term'd 
The Paradise of Indus. Next the plains 
Of Labor, by that arbour stretch'd immense. 
Through many a realm, to Ag^ the proud throne 
Of India's worshipp'd prince, whose lust is law : 
Remote dominions, nor to ancient fame 
Nor modem known, till public-hewted Roe, 
Faithful, sagacious, active, patient, brave. 
Led to their distant climes adventrous trade. 

Add, too, the silky wool of Libyan lands, 
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Of Caza's bowery dales, and brooky Caus, 
"Where lofty Atlas spreads his verdant feet. 
While in the clouds his hoary shoulders bend. 

Next, proud Iberia glories in the growth 
Of high Castile, and mild Scgovian glades/ 

And beauteous Albion, since great Edgar chas'd 
The prowling wolf, with many a lock appears 
Of ffllky lustre ; chief, Siluria, thine ; 
Thine, Vaga, favoured stream ; from sheep minute 
On Cambria bred : a pound o'erweigh^.a fleece : 
Gay Epsom's too, and Banstead's, and what gleams 
On Yecta's isle, that shelters Albion's fleet. 
With all its thunders ; or Salopian stores. 
Those which are gather'd in the fields of Clun: 
High Cotswold also 'mong the shepherd swuns 
Is oft remember'd, though the greedy plough 
Preys on its carpet. He,* whose rustic Muse 
O'er heath and craggy holt her wing display'd. 
And sung the bosky bourns of Alfred's shires. 
Has favour'd Cotswold with luxuriant praise. 
Need we the levels green of Lincoln note. 
Or rich Leicestria's marly plains, for leng^ 
Of whitest locks and magnitude of fleece 
Peculiar? envy of the neighbouring realms! 
But wh> recount our grassy lawns alone. 
While ev'n the tillage of our cultur'd plains, 
With bossy turnip and luxuriant cole. 
Learns through the circUng year their flocks to feed? 

Ingenious Trade, to clothe the naked world. 
Her soft materials, not from sheep alone. 
From various animals, reeds, trees, and stones. 
Collects sagacious. In Euboea's isle 
A wondrous rockf is found, of which are woven 

• Drayton. 

t A woodrmu rock— the Aabotoi. . 
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Vests incombustible ; Batavia, flax ; 
Slam's wann marish yields the fissile cane ; 
Sofl Persia, silk; Balasor's shady lulls 
Tough bark of trees ; Peruvian Pito, grass; 
And every sultry clime the snowy down 
Of cotton, bursting from its stubborn shell 
To gleam amid the verdure of the grove. 
With glossy hair of Tibet's shagged goat 
Are light tiaras woven, that wreathe the head» 
And airy float behind. The beaver's flix 
Gives kindliest warmth to weak enervate liiiibsy 
When the pale blood slow rises through the veins. 
Still shall o'er all prevail the shepherd's stores, 
For num'rous uses known : none yield such warmth, 
Such beauteous hues receive, so long endure ; 
So pliant to the loom, so various, none. 

Wild rove the flocks, no burdening fleece they 
bear 
In fervid cKraes ; Nature gives nought in vain. 
Carmenian wool on the broad tail alone 
Resplendent swells, enormous in its growth : 
As the sleek ram from green to green removes. 
On aiding wheels his heavy pride he draws. 
And glad resigns it for the hatter's use. 

Ev'n in the new Columbian world appears 
The woolly covering : Apacheria's glades. 
And Causes',* echo to the pipes and flocks 
Of foreign swains. While Time shakes down his 

sands. 
And works continual change, be none secure : 
Qiucken your labours, brace your slackening nerves^ 
Ye Britons ! nor sleep careless on the lap 

* Apacheria and Caniet, proTinces in Louisiana, on the 
side or (he MisiiMippi. 
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Of bounteous Nature ; she is ebewfaere kind. 
See Mississippi lengtbeu-on her Uwii% 
Propitious to the shepherds : see the sheep* 
Of fertile AricSyf like camels fomi'd. 
Which bear huge burdens to the sea-beat diore. 
And shine with fleeces soft as featheiy down. 

Coarse Bothnic loclu are not devrnd of use ; 
They clothe the mountain carl, or mariner 
I^Abouring at the wet shrouds, or stnbboni behn. 
While the kmd billows dash the groaning deck. 
All may not Stroud's or Taunton's restures wear. 
Nor what from fleece Rataean^, mimic flowen 
Of rich Damascus : many a texture bright 
Of that material in Praetorium§ woven. 
Or in Norvicum, cheats the curious eye. 

If any wool peculiar to our isle 
Is g^Ten by Nature, 'tis the comber's lock. 
The soft, the snow-white, and the long-grown flake. 
Hither be tum'd the public's wakeful eye. 
This Golden Fleece to g^uard, with strictest watch. 
From the dark hand of pilfering Avarice, 
Who, like a spectre, haunts the midiught hour. 
When Nature wide around him lies supine 
And silent, in the tangles soft involv'd 
Of death-like sleep : he then the moment marks. 
While the pale moon illumes the trembling tide, 
Speedy to lift the canvass, bend the oar. 
And waft his thefts to the perfidious foe. 

Happy the patriot who can teach the means 
To check his frauds, and yet untroubled leave 

* These sheep are called Goauapos. 
t Arica,a province of Peru. 
X Katsean fleeces, ihe fleeces of Leicei^exsfaire. 
\ Coventry. 
Vol. XIX. F f 
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Trade's open channels. Would a generous aid 

To honest toil, in Cambria's hilly tracks. 

Or where the Lune* or Cokerf wind their streams, 

Be found sufficient f Far, their airy fields* 

Far from infectious luxury, arise. 

O might their mazy dales, and mountain aides^ 

With copious fleeces of lerne shine. 

And g^Ify Caledonia, wisely bent 

On wealthy fisheries and flaxen webs; 

Tlien would the sister realms, amid their seas. 

Like the three Graces in harmonious fold. 

By mutual aid enhance their various chajms. 

And bless remotest climes ! — ^To this lov'd end 

Awake, Benevolence ! to this lov'd end 

Strain all thy nerves, and every thought explore. 

Far, far away, whose passions would immure 

In your own little hearts, the joys of life ; 

(Ye worms of pride !) for your repast alone 

Who claim all Nature's stores, woods, waters, mead^ 

All her profusion ; whose vile hands would grasp 

The peasant's scantling, the weak widow's mite. 

And in the sepulchre of Self entomb 

Whate'er ye can, whate'er ye cannot use. 

Know, for superior ends the' Almighty Pow'r 

(The Fow'r whose tender arms embrace the worm) 

Breathes o'er the foodful earth the breath of life. 

And forms us manifold ; allots to each 

His fair peculiar, wisdom, wit, and strength ; 

Wisdom, and wit, and streng^, in sweet accord. 

To aid, to cheer, to counsel, to protect. 

And twist the mighty bond. Thus feeble man, 

* Lune, B rirer in Cumberland. 
t Coker,ariTerinI 
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l¥ith man united is a nation strong ; 
Builds towery cities, satiates every want. 
And makes the seas profoand, and forests wild. 
The g^aidens of his joys. Man, each man's bom 
For the high business of the public good. 

For me, 'tis mine to pray that men reg^ard 
Their occupations with an honest heart 
And cheer^ diligence : like the useful bee. 
To gather for the hive not sweets atone. 
But wax, and each material ; pleas'd to find 
Whate'er may soothe distress, and raise the ftll'n. 
In life's rough race. O be it as my wish ! 
'Tis mine to teach the' inactive hand to reap 
Kind Nature's bounties, o'er the globe difTus'd. 

For this, I wake the weary hours of rest) 
With this desire, the merchant I attend ; 
By this impell'd, the shepherd's hut I seek. 
And, as he tends his flock, his lectures hear 
Attentive, pleas'd with pure simplicity, 
And rules divulg'd beneficent to sheep : 
Or turn the compass o'er the painted chart. 
To mark the ways of traffic ; Volga's stream. 
Cold Hudson's cloudy straits, warm Afric's cape, 
LAtium's firm roads, the Ptolemean fosse. 
And China's long canals : those noble works, 
liiose high effects of civilizing trade. 
Employ me, sedulous of public weal : 
Yet not unmindful of my sacred charge ; 
Thus also mindful, thus devising g^od. 
At vacant seasons oft, when evening mild 
Purples the vallies, and the shepherd counts 
His flock, returning to the quiet fold 
"With dumb complacence ; for religion, this. 
To grive our every comfort to distress, 
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And follow virtuo with an humble mind ; 
This pure religion. Thus in elder time, ' 
The reverend Blasius wore his leisure hours, 
And slumbers broken oft; till, fiU'd at length 
With inspiration, after various thought. 
And trials manifold, his well-known voice 
Gather'd the poor, and o'er Vulcanian atoves. 
With tepid lees of oil, and spiky comb, [length, 
Show'd how the fleece might stretch to greater 
And cast a glossier whiteness. Wheels went round ; 
Matrons and midds Mrith songs relieved their tmli^ 
And every loom receiv'd the softer yam. 
What poor, what widow, Blasius ! did not bless 
Thy teaching hand ? thy bosom, like the mora. 
Opening its wealth, what nation did not seek 
Of thy new-modell'd wool the curious webs ? 
*^ence the glad cities of the loom his name 
Honour with yearly festals : through their streets 
The pomp, with tuneful sounds and order just. 
Denoting Labour's happy progress, moves, 
Procesfion slow and solemn : first the rout. 
Then servient youth, and magisterial eld ; 
Each after each, according to his rank. 
His sway, and office, in the commonweal ; 
And to the board of smiling Plenty's stores 
Assemble, where delicious cates and fruits 
Of every clime are pil'd ; and with free hand 
Toil only tastes the feast, by nerveless Base 
Unrelish'd. Various mirth and song resound ; 
And oft they interpose improving talk. 
Divulging each to other knowledge rare. 
Sparks from experience that sometimes arise. 
Till night weighs down the sense, or morning's dawn 
Houses to labour, man to labour bom. 
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Then the sleek brightening lock from hand to hand 
Renews its circling course ; this feels the card ; 
That, in the comb, admires its growing leng^ ; 
This, blanch'd, emerges from the oily wave ; 
And that, the amber tint, or ruby, drinks. 

For it suffices not in flowery vales 
Only to tend the flock, and shear soft wool ; 
Gums must be stor'd of Guinea's arid coast, 
Mexican woods, and India's brightening salts ; 
Fruits, herbage, sulphurs, minerals, to stain 
The fleece prepar'd, with oil-imbibing earth 
Of Woodbum blanches, and keen alum-waves 
Intenerate. With curious eye observe 
In what variety the tribe of salts, 
Gums, ores, and liquors, eye-delighting hues 
Produce, abstersive or restringent ; how 
Steel casts the sable ; how pale pewter, ius'd 
In fluid spirituous, the scarlet dye ; 
And how each tint is made, or mix'd, or changed. 
By mediums colourless : why is the fume 
Of sulphur kind to white and azure hues. 
Pernicious else ? why no materials yield 
Singly tiieir colours, those except that shine 
With topaz, sapphire and cornelian rays : 
And why, though Nature's face is cloth'd in green, 
No green is found to beautify the fleece 
But what repeated toil by mixture gives. 

To find effects while causes lie conceal'd 
Reason uncertain tries : howe'er, kind Chance 
Oft with equivalent discovery, pays 
Its wandering efforts. Thus the German sage. 
Diligent Drebet, o'er alchjrmic fire 
Seeking the secret source of gold, receiv'd 
Of alter'd cochineal the crimson store. 
Ff2 
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Tynan MelcartuA thus, (the first wbo brought 
Tin's useiul ore from Albion's distant isle. 
And for unwearied toils and arts the name 
Of Hercules acquir'd) wh/en o'er the mouth 
Of his attendant sheep-dog he beheld 
The wounded murex strike a purple stain. 
The purple stain on fleecy woofii he spread 
Which lur'd the eye, adorning- many a nymph. 
And drew the pomp of trade to rising T^re. 
Our vallies yield not, or but sparing yield* 
The dyer's gay mateiials. Only weld. 
Or root of madder, here, or purple woad. 
By which our naked ancestors obscur'd 
Their hardy limbs, inwrought with mysdc forms, 
Like Egypt's obelisks. The powerful sun 
Hot Ind^'s zone with gaudy pencil paints. 
And drops delicious tints o'er hill and dale. 
Which trade to us conveys. Not tints alone ; 
Trade to the good physician gives his balms ; 
Gives cheering cordials to the' afflicted heart; 
Gives to the wealthy, delicacies high ; 
Gives to tlie curious, works of Nature rare ; 
And when the priest displays, in just discourse. 
Him, the aU-wise Creator, and declares 
His presence, power, and goodness unconfin'd, 
'Tis Trade, attentive voyager, who fills 
His lips with argument. To censure Trade, 
Or hold her busy people in contempt. 
Let none presume. The digputy, and grace. 
And weal of human life, their fountains owe 
To seeming imperfections, to vain wants 
Or real exigencies; pasuons swift 
Forerunning reason ; strong contrarious bents, 
"■^he steps of men dispersing wide abroad 
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0*ep reshns and seas. There, in the solemn scene. 
Infinite wonders glare before their eyes, 
Rumiliatingp the mind enUirg^d ; for they 
Tlie clearest sense of Deity receive 
'W'ho view the widest prospect of his works. 
Tinging* the globe with trade through Yarious climes; 
"Who see the agnatores of boundless love, 
N'op less the judgments of Almighty Power, 
Tliat warn the wicked, and the wretch who 'scapes 
^Prom human justice ; who, astonished, view 
fitna'fi loud thunders and tempestuous fires ; 
The dust of Carthage ; desert shores of Nile ; 
Op Tyre*8 abandoned summit, crown'd of old 
With stately towers ; whose merchants, from their 

isles 
And radiant thrones, assembled in her marts; 
IVhithep Arabia, whither Kedar, brought 
Xheir shaggy goats, their flocks, and bleating lambs, 
"Where rich Damascus pil'd his fleeces white. 
Prepared' and thirsty for the double tint 
And flowering shuttle. While the' admiring world 
Crowded her streets, ah ! then the hand of Pride 
Sow'd imperceptible his poisonous weed, 
Which crept destructive up her lofty domes. 
As ivy creeps around the gleeful trunk 
Of some tall oak. Her lofty domes no more. 
Not ev*n the ruins of her pomp, remain ; 
Not ev'n the dust they sunk in; by the breath 
Of the Omnipotent offended hurPd 
l>own to the bottom of the stormy deep : 
Only the solitary rock remains. 
Her ancient mte ; a monument to those 
Who toil and wealth exchange for sloth and pride 
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AROtTMENT. 

INTRODUCTION. RecommendatioD of toboiic llie levenl 
methodi of spinning. Description of the loom, and of weaving. 
Variety of looms, llie fulting^mill described, and the progress 
of the mano&cture. Dying of cloth, and the excellence of the 
Firench in that art. Frequent n^ligence of our artificers. The 
ill consequences of idleness. Country workhouses proposed ; 
with a description of one. Good efi^ts of industry exemplified 
in the prospect of fiurstal and Leeds; and the cloth-market there 
described. Preference of the labours of the loom to other mani» 
factares, illustnted by some comparisons. History of the art of 
weaving; its removal from the Netherlands, and settlement in 
aevenl parU of England. Censure of those -who would reject 
the persecuted and the stfani^er; our trade and prosperity owing 
to them. Of the manufacture of tapestry taught us by the 
Saracens. Tapestries of Blenheim described. DiflTerent artt 
procuring wealth to different countries. Numerous inhabitants, 
and their industry, the surest source of it ; hence a wish that our 
country were open to all men. View of the ronds and riven 
through which our manufactures are conveyed. Our navigations 
not fiir from the seats of our manufactures ; other countries lesi 
happy. The iliflncolt work of Egypt in joining iht* Nile to the 
Red Sea ; and of France in attempting, by canals, a communi- 
cation between the ocean and the Mediterranean. Such jimctiona 
roay more easily be performed in England, and the Trent and 
Severn united to the Thames. Description of the Thames, and 
the port of London, 



Pbocexd, Arcadian Muse ! resume the pipe 

Of Hermes, long diffus'd, though sweet the tone. 

And to the songs of Nature's choristers 
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Harmonious. Audience pure be &/ delight. 
Though few ; for every note which Virtue wounds, 
However pleasing to Uie vulgar faerd» 
To the purg'd ear is discord. Yet too oft 
Has false dissembling Vice to amorous airs 
The reed applied, and heedless youth allur'd : 
Too oft, with bolder sound, inflam'd the rage 
Of horrid war. Let now the fleecy looms 
Direct our rural numbers^ as of old. 
When plains and sheepfolds were the Muses' haunts. 

So thou, the friend of every virtuous deed 
And aim, though feeble, shalt these rural lays 
Approve, O Heathcote*! whose benevolence 
Visits our vallies, where the pasture spreads. 
And where the bramble, and would justly act 
True charity, by teaching idle Want 
And Vice the inclination to do good ; 
Good to themselves, and in themselves to all. 
Through grateful toil. Ev'n Nature lives by toil : 
Beast, bird, air, fire, the heavens, and rolling' worlds, 
All live by action : nothing lies at rest 
But death and ruin : man is bom to care ; 
Vasluon'd, improv'd, by labour. This of old 
Wise states observing, gave that happy law 
Which doomed the rich and needy, every rank. 
To manual occupation f and oft cali'd 
Their chieftains from the spade,orfurrowing plough. 
Or bleating sheepfold. Hence utility 
Through all conditions; hence the joys of health; 
Hence strength of arm, and clear judicious thought; 
Hence com, and wine, and oil, and all in life 
Delectab^. What simple Nature yields 
(And Nature does her part) are only rode 

* Sir John HeatheoCe, of Nonnanton in Radandthire. 
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lybtterialsy cumbers on the thorny, ground ; 
'Tis toil that makes them wealth ; that makes the 
(Yet tiseless, rising in unshapen heaps) [fleece 
Anon, in curious woofs of beauteous hue, 
A vesture usefully succinct and wann, 
Or, trailing^ the length of graceful folds, 
A royal mantle. Come, ye Tillage nymphs ! 
The scatter'd mists reveal the dusky hills ; 
Grey dawn appears; the gulden mom ascends. 
And paints the glittering rocks, and purple woods. 
And flaming spires : arise, begin your toils ; 
Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks^ or from the mingling card 
Spread in soft flakes, and swell the whiten'd floor. 

Come, village nymphs, ye matrons, and ye maids ! 
Beceive the soft material ; with light step , -^ 

"Whether ye turn around the spacious wheel, 
Or, patient sitting, that revolve, which forms 
A narrower circle. On the brittle work 
Point your quick eye, and let the hand assist 
To guide and stretch the gently-lessening thread ; 
£ven, unknotted, twine will prsuse your skill. 
A different spinning every different web 
Asks from your glowing fingers ; some require 
The more compact and some the looser wreath; 
The last for softness, to delight the toUch 
Of chamber'd delicacy : scarce the cirque 
Need turn around, or twine the len^hening flake. 

There are, to speed their labour, who prefer 
Wheels double-spoolM, which yield to either hand 
A several line ; and many yet adhere 
To the' ancient distaff, at the bosom fix'dy 
Casting the whirling spindle as they walk : 
At home, or ip the sh^cpfold, or the mart. 

Vol. XIX, G g 
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Alike the work proceeds. This method still 
NoiTicum favours, and the' Icenian • towns : 
It yields their airy stuffs an apter thsead. 
This' was of old, in no inglorious days. 
The mode of spinning, when the* Egyptian prince 
A golden distaff gave that beauteous nymph. 
Too-beauteous Helen ! no uncourtly gift 
Then, when each gay diversion of the fidr 
Led to ingenious use. But patient art. 
That on experience works, fipom hour to hour. 
Sagacious, has a spiral engine f form'd. 
Which on an hundred spools an hundred threads, 
With one huge wheel, by lapse of water, twines, 
Few hands requiring ; easy tended work. 
That copiously supplies the greedy loom, [brows; 
-Vor hence, ye nymphs! let anger cloud your 
The more is wrought the more is still required : 
Blithe o'er your toils, with wonted song-, proceed: 
Fear not surcharge ; your hands will ever find 
Ample employment. In the strife pf trade 
These curious instruments of speed obtain 
Various advantage, and the diligent 
Supply with exercise, as fountains sure. 
Which ever-gliding feed the flowery lawn : 
Nor should the careful State, severely kind. 
In every province to the house of toil 
Compel the vagrant, and each implement 
Of ruder art, the comb, the card, the wheel. 
Teach their unwilling, hands, nor yet complain : 
Yours with the public good shall ever rise. 
Ever, while o'er the lawns and airy downs 
The bleating sheep and shepherd's pip6 are heard ; 

* The Iceni were the inhabitanu of Suffolk, 
t Fnari engine for eotton ftnd fine wool. 
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l¥hile in the brook ye blanch the glistening fleece. 
And the' amorous youth, delighted with your toils, 
Quavers the choicest of his sonnetSy^warmM 
By growing traffic, friend to wedded love. 

The amorous youth with various hopes inflam'd. 
Now on the busy stage see him step forth, 
With beating breast ; high-honour'd he beholds 
Rich industry. First, he bespeaks a loom ; 
From some thick wood the carpenter selects 
A slender oak, or beech of glossy trunk. 
Or sapplin ash : he shapes the sturdy beam. 
The posts, and treadles, and the frame combines : 
The smith, with iron-screws and plated hoops. 
Confirms the strong machine, and g^ves the bolt 
That strains the roll. To these the turner's lathe 
And gfraver's knife the hollow shuttle add. 
Various professions in the work unite. 
For each on each 4epends. Thus he acquires 
The curious engine, work of subtle skill ; 
How'er, in vulgar use around the globe 
Frequent observed, of high antiquity 
No doubtful mark: the' ad ventrous voyager, 
Toss'd over ocean to remotest shores. 
Hears on remotest shores the murmuring loom. 
Sees the deep-furrowing plough and harrow'd field. 
The wheel-mov'd waggon, and the discipline 
Of strong-yok'n steers. What needful art is new ? 

Next, the industrious youth employs his care 
To store soft yam ! and now he struns the warp 
Along the garden-walk, or high-way side. 
Smoothing each thread ; now fits it to the loom. 
And sits before the work : from hand to hand 
The thready shuttle glides along the lines, 
Which open to the woof, and shut, altem ; 
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And eyer and anon, to firm the work. 
Against the web is driven the noisy frame. 
That o'er the level rushes, like a surge 
Which, often dashing on the sandy beach. 
Compacts the traveller's road : from hand to hand 
Again, across the lines oft opening, glides 
The .thready shuttle, while the web apace 
Increases as the light of eastern skies. 
Spread by thcTOsy fingers of the Morn, 
And aU the fair expanse with beauty glows. 

Or if the broader mantle be the task, 
' He chooses some companion to his toil. 
From side to side, with amicable aim. 
Each to the other darts the nimble bolt. 
While fnendly converse, prompted by the work. 
Kindles improvement in the opening mind. 

What need we name the several kinds of looms ! 
Those delicate, to whose fair-coloured threads 
Hang figur'd weights, whose various numbers guide 
The artist's hand : he, unseen flowers, and trees. 
And vales, and azure hills, unerring works : 
Or that, whdse numerous needles, ghttering bright, 
I Weave the warm hose to cover tender limbs ; 
Modem invention ; modern is the want. 

Next, from the slacken'd beam the woof unroll'd. 
Near some clear-sliding river. Aire or Stroud, 
Is by the noisy fulling-mill receiv'd ; 
Where tumbling waters turn enormous wheels. 
And hammers, rising and descending, learn 
To imitate the industry of man. 

Ofl the wet web is steep'd, and often rais*d. 
Fast dripping, to the river's g^rassy bank. 
And sinewy arms of men, with fuU-strain'd strength 
Wring out the latent water : then up hung 
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On rugged tenters, to the fervid sun 
Its level surface, reeking, it explLnds ; 
Still brightening in each rigid discipline. 
And gathered worth ; as human life, in plains. 
Conflicts, and troubles. Soon the clothier's shears 
And burler's thistle skim the surface sheen. 
The round of work goes on, from day to day, 
Season to season. So the husbandman 
Pursues his cares ; his plough divides the glebe ; 
The seed is sown ; rough rattle o'er the elods 
The harrow's teeth ; quick weeds his hoe subdues ; 
The sickle labours, and the slow team strains, 
Till grateful harvest-home reward his toils. 

The' ingenious artist, learn'd in drugs, bestows 
The last improvement ; for -the' unlabour'd fleepe 
Bare is permitted to imbibe the dye. 
In penetrating waves of boiling vats. 
The snowy web is steep'd, with grain of weld. 
Fustic, or logwood, mix'd/ or cochineal, 
Or the dark purple pulp of Pictish woad. 
Of stain tenacious, deep as summer skies. 
Like those that canopy the bowers of Stow 
After soft nuns, when birds their notes attune, 
Ere the melodious nightingale begins. 

From yon broad vase behold the saffron woofs 
Beauteous emerge : from these the azure ri«e ; 
This glows with crimson ; that the auburn holds ; 
These shall the prince with purple robes adorn. 
And those the warrior mark, and those the priest. 

Few are the primal colours of the art ; 
Five only ; black, and yellow, blue, brown, red ; 
Yet hence innumerable hues arise. 

That stain alone is good which bean unchanged 
Diasolving water's, and calcining son's, 
Gg2 
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And thieving ur's attacks. How great the need 
With utmost caution to prepare the woo^ 
To seek the best adapted dyes, and salts* 
And purest g^uns ! siTice your whole skill consists 
In opening well the fibres of the woof. 
For the reception of the beauteous dye. 
And wedg^g every grain in every pore. 
Firm as a diamond in rich gold enchas'd. 

But what the powers, which lock them in the web ; 
Whether incrusting salts, or weight of air. 
Or fountain-water's cold contracting wave. 
Or all combined, it well befits to know. 
Ah ! wherefore have we lost our old repute ? 
And who inquires the cause why Gallia's sons . 
In depth and brilliancy of hues excel ? 
I Yet yield not, Britons! grasp in every art- 
The foremast nanie. Let others tamely^ ^ew. 
On crowded Smyrna's and Byzantium's strand. 
The haughty Turk dei^ise their profier'd bales. 

Now see, o'er vales and peopled mountain-tops 
The welcome traders gathering every webj 
Industrious, every Web too few. Alas ! 
Successless oft their industry, when oease 
The loom and buttle in the troidbled streets; 
Their motion stopp'd by wild Intemperance, 
Toil's scofiing foe, who lures the giddy rout 
To scorn their task-work, and to vagrant life 
Turns their rude steps, while Misery ^among 
The cries of infants, haunts their mouldering huts. 

O when, through every province shall be rais'd 
Houses of labour, sea^ of kind constraint. 
For those who now delight in fruitless sp<Hrt8 
More than in cheerfiil works of vurtuous trade^ 
Which honest wealth would jneW, and portion due 
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Of public wel^e ! Ho, ye poor ! who seek. 
Among the dwellings of the diligent^ 
For sustenance uneam'd ; who stroll abroad 
From house to house, with mischievous intent. 
Feigning misfortune : Ho, ye lame ! ye blind ! 
Ye languid limbs, with real want oppress'd, 
Who tread the rough highways, and mountains.wild^ 
Through storms, and rains, and bitterness of heu*t ; 
Ye children of Affliction ! be compell'd 
To happiness: the long-wish'd daylight dawns, 
When charitable Rigour shall detain t 

Your step-bruis'd feet, Bv'n now the sons of Trade, 
Where'er their cultirated hamlets smile, 
Erect the mansion :* here soft fleeces shine ; 
The card awaits you, and the comb, and wheel : 
Here shroud you from the thunder of the storm; 
No rain shall wet your pillow : here abounds 
Pure beverage : here your viands are prepar'd : 
To heal each sickness the physician waits, 
And priest entreats to give your Maker praise. 

Behold, it) Calder'sf vale, where wide around 
Unnumber'd villas creep the shrubby hills, 
A spacious dome for this fair purpose rise : 
High o'er the open g^tes, with gp^acious air, 
Eliza's image stands. By gentle steps 
Up-rais'd, from room to room we slowly walk. 
And view with wonder, and with silent joy. 
The sprightly scene ; where many a busy hand. 
Where spoles, cards, wheels, and looms, with mo- 
tion quick, 

• Erect the imuisioD.—lbii ftlludetto the workbouies at Brif* 
tol, Birmingham, &c. 

t CaUer, a river ta ToiiiibiBt> whUh ram below HsUflHi MiA 
passethyWakidteU. 
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And ever-murmuring sound, the' unwonted sense 
Wrap in surprise. To see them all employed. 
All blithe, it g^ves the spreading heart deligffat. 
As neither meats, nor drinks, nor aught of joy 
Corporeal, can bestow. Nor less they gain 
Virtue than wealth, while, on their useful works 
. From day to day intent, in their full minds 
Evil no place can find. With equal scale 
Some deal abroad the well-assorted fleece ; 
These card the short, those comb the longer flake: 
Others the harsh and clotted lock receive. 
Yet sever and refine with patient toil. 
And bring to proper use. Flax too, and hemp. 
Excite their diligence. The younger hands 
Ply at the easy work of winding yam 
On swiftly-circling engines, and their notes 
Warble together, as a choir of larks ; 
Such joy arises in the mind employ 'd. 
Another scene displays the more robust 
Rasping or grinding tough BrasUian woods. 
And what Campeachy's disputable shore 
Copious affords to tinge the thirsty web. 
And the Caribbee isles, whose dulcet canes 
Equal the honeycomb. We next are shown 
A circular machine,* of new design. 
In conic shape ; it draws and spins a tliread 
Without the tedious toil of needless hands. 
A wheel, invisible, beneath the floor. 
To every member of the' harmonious frame 
Gives necessary motion. One, intent, 
O'erlooks the work : the carded wool, he says, 

* A most edrious madune, invented by Mr. Biol. It ii cod 
trired to spin cotton, but may be msde to spin fine carded wool. 
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Is smoothly lappM around those cylinders. 
Which, gently turning, yield it to yon cirque 
Of upright spindles, which with rapid whirl 
Spin out, in long extent, an even twine. 

From this delightful mansion (if we seek 
Still more to view the gifts which honest toil 
Distributes) take we now our eastward course 
To the rich fields of Burstal. Wide around 
Hillock and valley, farm and village, smile ; 
And ruddy roofs and chimney tops appear 
Of busy L»eeds, up-wafting to the clouds * 
The incense of thanksgiving: all is joy; 
And trade and business g^ide the Hving scene. 
Roll the full cars, adown the winding Aire 
Load the slow-sailing barges, pile the pack 
On the long tinkling tn^n of slow-pac'd steeds. 
As when a sunny day invites abroad 
The sedulous ants, they issue from their cells 
In bands unnumber'd, eager for their work ; 
0*er high, o'er low, they lift, they draw, they haste 
With warm affection to each other's aid. 
Repeat their virtuous efforts, and succeed. 
Thus all is here in motion, all is life : 
The creaking wain brings copious store of com ; 
The grazier's sleeky kine obstruct the roads ; 
The neat-dress'd housewives, for the festal board 
Crown'd with full baskets, in the field-way paths 
Come tripping on ; the echoing hills repeat 
The stroke of axe and hammer ; scaffolds rise. 
And growing edifices ; heaps of stone. 
Beneath the chissel, beauteous shapes assume 
Of frize and column. Some, with even hne. 
New streets are marking in the neighbouring fields. 
And sacred domes of worship. Industry, 
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Which dignifies the artist, lifts the swain. 
And the straw cottage to a palace turns. 
Over the work presides. Such was the scene 
Of hurrying Carthage, when the Trojan <;hief 
First view'd her g^wing turrets : so appear 
The increasing walls of busy Manchester, 
Shefi&eld, and Birmingham, who^ reddenings fields 
Rise and enlarge their suburbs. Lo ! in throngs. 
For every realm, the careful factors meet. 
Whispering each otlier. In long ranks the bales. 
Like War's bright files, beyond the sight extend. 
Straight, ere the sounding bell the signal strikes. 
Which ends the hour of trafiic, they conclude 
The speedy compact ; and, well-pleas'd, transfer. 
With mutual benefit, superior wealth 
To many a kingdom's rent, or tyrant's hoard. 

Whate'er is excellent in art proceeds 
From labour and endurance. Deep the oak 
Must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure, 
Tliat hopes to Kft its branches to the skies. 
Gold cannot gx>ld appear, until man's toil 
Discloses wide the mountain's hidden ribs. 
And dig^ the dusky ore, and breaks and grinds 
Its gritty parts, and laves in limpid streams. 
With oft-repeated toil, and oft in fire 
The metal purifies : with the fatigue 
And tedious process of its punful works ' 
The lusty sicken, and the feeble die. 

But cheerful are the labours of the loom. 
By health and ease accompanied : they bring 
Superior treasures speedier to the state 
Than those of deep Peruvian mines, where slaves 
(Wretched requital !) drink, with trembling hand. 
Pale palsy's baneful cup. Our happy swains 
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Behold arisung in their fattening flocks 

A double wealth, more rich than Belgium's boast, 

Who tends the cultujre of the flaxen reed ; 

Or the Cathayan's, whose ignobler care 

Nurses the silk worm ; or of India's sons. 

Who plant the cotton-grove by Ganges' stream. 

Nor do their toils and products furnish more 

Than gauds and dresses, of fantastic web. 

To the luxurious : but our kinder, toils 

Giv^ clothing to necessity ; keep warm 

The* unhappy wanderer, on the mountain wild 

Benighted, while the tempest beats around. 

No, ye soft sons of Ganges, and of Ind, 
Ye feebly delicate ! life little needs 
Your feminine toys, nor asks your nerveless arm 
To cast the strong-flung shuttle or the spear. 
Can ye defend your country from the storm 
Of strong invasion ? Can ye want endure. 
In the besieg'd fort, with courage firm ? 
Can ye the weather-beaten vessel steer. 
Climb the tall mast, direct the stubborn helm 
Mid wild discordant waves with steady course ? 
Can ye lead out, to distant colonies. 
The' o'erflowing^ of a people, or your wrong'd 
Brethren, by impious persecution driven. 
And arm their breasts with fortitude to try 
New regions ; climes, though barren, yet beyond 
The baneful power of tyrants ! These are deeds 
To which their hardy labours well prepare 
The sinewy arm of Albion's sons. Pursue, 
Ye sons of Albion ! with unyielding heart. 
Your hardy labours : let the sounding loom 
Mix with the melody of every vale ; 
The loom, that long-renown'd wide-envied gift 
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Of wealthy Flandria, who the boon received 
From fair Yenetia; she from Grecian nymphs; 
They from Phenice, who obtained the dole 
From old ^gyptus. Thus, around the globe 
The golden-footed Sdences their path 
Mark, like the sun, enkindling life and joy ; 
And, followed close by Ignorance and Pride, 
Lead Day and Night o'er realms. Our day arose 
When Alva's tyranny the weaving arts 
i Drove from the fertile vallies of the Scheld, 
"With speedy wing and scattered course they fled. 
Like a community of bees, disturb'd 
, By some relentless swain's rapacious hand ; 
While good Eliza to the fu^tives 
Crave gracious welcome ; as wise Egypt erst 
To troubled Nilus, whose nutricious 6ood 
With annual gratitude enrich'd her meads. 
Then from fair Antwerp an industrious train 
Cross'd the smooth channel of our smihng seas, 
And in the vales of Cantium, on the banks 
Of Stour alighted, and the naval wave 
Of spacious Medway ; some on gentle Yare 
And fertile Waveney pitch'd, and made their seats 
Pleasant Norvicum and Colcestria's towers : 
Some to the Darent sped their happy way ; 
Berghem, and Sluys, and elder Bruges, chose 
Antona's chalky plains, and stretch'd their tents 
Down to Clausentum, and that bay supine 
Beneath the shade of Yecta's cliffy isle. 
Soon o'er the hospitable realm they spread. 
With cheer reviv'd ; and in Sabrina's flood. 
And the Silurian Tame, their textures blanch'd; 
Not undelighted with Vigornia's spires, 
Nor those by Yaga's stream, from ruins rais'd 
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Of ancient Ariconium ; nor less ple^'d 

With Salop's various scenes, and that soft tract 

Of Cambria, deep-embay'd, Dimetian land. 

By green hills fenc'd, by ocean's murmur lull'd ; 

Nurse of the rustic bard, who now resounds 

The fortunes of the fleece ; whose ancestbra 

Were fugitives from Superstition's rage. 

And erst from Devon thither brought the loom. 

Where ivied walls of old Kidwelly's towers. 

Nodding, still on their gloomy brows project 

Lancastria's arms, emboss'd in mouldering stone. 

Thus, then, on Albion's coast the exil'd band. 
From rich Menapian towns, and the green banks ^ 
Of Scheld, alighted; and, alighting, sang 
Grateful thanksgivihg. Yet at times they shift 
Their habitations, when the hand of pride, 
Restraint, or southern luxury, disturbs 
Their industry, and urges them to vales 
Of the Brigantes; where, with happier care 
Inspirited, their art improves the fleece, 
"Which occupation erst, and wealth immense. 
Gave Brabant's swarming habitants, what time 
We were their shepherds only; from which state 
With friendly arm they rais'd us : nathless some 
Among our old and stubborn swains misdeem'd 
And envied who enrich'd them ; envied those 
Whose virtues taught the varletry of towns 
To useful toil to turn the pilfering hand. 

And still, when bigotry's black clouds arise, 
(For oft they sudden rise in papal realms) 
They from their isle, as from some ark secure. 
Careless, unpitying, view the fiery bolts 
Of superstition and tyrannic rage. 
And all the fury of the rolling storm. 

Vol. XIX. Hh 
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Which fierce pursues the sufferers in their flight. 
Shall not our gates, shall not Britannia's arms. 
Spread ever open to receive their flight ? 
A virtuous people, by distresses oft 
(Distresses for the sake of truth endur'd) 
Corrected, dignified ; creating good 
Wherever they inhabit : this our isle 
Has oft experienced ; witness all ye realms 
Of either hemisphere where commerce flows : 
The' important truth is stamp'd on every bale ; 
Each glossy cloth, and drape of mantle warm. 
Receives the* impression ; every airy woof, 
^Cheyney, and baize, and serge, and alepine. 
Tammy, and crape, and the long counUess list 
Of woollen webs; and every work of steel; 
And that crystalline meta], blown or fiis'd. 
Limpid as water dropping from the clefts 
Of mossy marble : not to name the aids 
Their wit has g^v'n the fleece, now taught to link 
With flax, or cotton, or the silk-worm's thread. 
And gain the graces of variety ; 
Whether to form the matron's decent robe. 
Or the thin-shading trail for Agra's* nymphs ; 
Or solemn curtains, whose long gloomy folds 
Surround the soft pavilions of the rich. 

They, too, the many-Colour'd Arras taught 
To mimic nature, and the airy shapes 
Of sportive fancy ; such as oft appear 
In old Mosaic pavements, when the plough 
Upturns the crumbling glebe of Weldon field, 

* There is woven at Manchester* for the East-Indies, a yery tktn 
stuff, of thread and cotton, which is cooler than the i 
of that country, where the material is only eotton. 
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Or that o'ershaded erst by Woodstock's bower. 
Now grac'd by Blenheim, in whose Stately rooms 
Rise g-lowing tapestries that lure the eye 
"With Marlboroug^h's wars : here Schellenbergh 

exults 
Behind surrounding hills of ramparts steep, 
And vales of trenches dark ; each hideous pass 
Armies defend ; yet on the hero leads 
His Britons, like a torrent, o'er the mounds. 
Another scene is Blenheim's glorious field, 
And the red Danube. Here, the rescued states 
Crowding beneath his shield ; there, Ramillies* 
Important battle : next the tenfold chain 
Of Arleux burst, and the* adamantine gates 
Of Gaul flung open to the tyrant's throne. 
A shade obscures the rest — Ah ! then, what pow'r 
Invidious from the lifted sickle snatch'd 
The harvest of the plain ? So lively glows 
The fair delusion, that our passions rise 
In the beholding, and the glories share 
Of visionary battle. This bright art 
Bid zealous Europe learn of Pagan hands, 
While she assay'd, with rage of holy war. 
To desolate their fields : but old the skill ; 
Long were the Phrygians' picturing looms re- 
Tyre also, wealthy seat of arts, excell'd, [nown'd ; 
And elder Sidon, in the' historic web. 

Far-distant Tibet in her gloomy woods 
Rears the gay tent, of blended wool unwoven. 
And glutinous materials : the Chinese 
Their porcelain, Japan its varnish boasts. 
Some fair peculiar graces every realm. 
And each from each a share of wealth acquires. 

But chief by numbers of industrious hands ,» 
A nation's wealth is counted : numbers raise 
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Warm emulation : where that virtue dwells 
There will be Traffic's seat ; there will she build 
Her rich emporium. Hence, ye happy swains ! 
With hospitality inflame your breast. 
And emulation : the whole world receive. 
And with their arts, their virtues, deck your isle. 
Each clime, each sea, the spacious orb of each. 
Shall join their various stores, and amply feed 
The mighty brotherhood ; while ye proceed. 
Active and enterprising, or to teach 
The stream a naval course, or till the wild. 
Or dradn the fen, or stretch the long canal. 
Or plough the fertile billows of the deep : 
Why to the narrow circle of our coast 
Should we submit our limits, while each wind 
Assists the stream and sail, and the wide msln 
Woos us in every port ? See Belgium build 
Upon the foodful brine her envied power. 
And half her people floating on the wave. 
Expand her fishy regions : thus our isle. 
Thus only may Britannia be enlarg'd. — 
But whither, by the visions of the theme 
Smit with sublime delight, but whither strays 
The raptur'd Muse, forgetful of her task ? 

No common pleasure warms the generous mind 
When it beholds the labours of the loom : 
How widely round the globe they are dispers'd. 
From little tenements by wood or croft. 
Through many a slender path, how sedulous. 
As rills to rivers broad, they speed their way 
To public roads, to Fosse> or Watiing-street, 
Or Armine, ancient works ; and thence explore. 
Through every navigable wave, the sea 
That laps the green earth round : through T^e 
and Tees, 
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Through Weare and Lune, and merchandiaing Hull, 
And Swale, and Air, whose crystal waves reflect 
The various colours of the tinctured web ; 
Through Ken, swift rolling down his rocky dale, 
like giddy youth impetuous, then at Wick 
Curbing his train, and with the sober pace 
Of cautious eld, meandering to the deep ; [wave 
Through Dart and sullen Exe, whose murmuring 
Envies the Dune and Bother, who have won 
The serge and kersie to their blanching streams ; 
Through Towy, winding under Merlin's towers. 
And Usk, that frequent among hoary rocks. 
On her deep waters paints the' impending scene. 
Wild torrents, crags, and woods, and mountain 

snows. 
The northern Cambrians, an industrious tribe, 
Carry tlieir labours on pigmean steeds. 
Of size exceeding not Leicestrian sheep. 
Yet strong and sprightly : over hill and dale 
They travel unfatig^ed, and lay their bales 
In Salop's streets, beneath whose lofty walls 
Pearly Sabrina waits them with her barks, 
And spreads the swelling sheet. For no-where fai* . 
From some transparent river's naval course 
Arise, and fall, our various hills and vales, 
No-where far distant from the masted wharf. 
We need not vex the strong laborious hand 
With toil enormous, as the' Egyptian king. 
Who join'd the sable waters of the Nile 
From Memphis' towers to the' Erythraean gulf; 
Or as the monarch of enfeebled Gaul, 
Whose will imperious forc'd an hundred streams 
Through many a forest, many a spacious wild. 
To stretch their scanty trains from sea to sea, 
Hh2 
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That some unprofitable skiff nugfht float 
Across irriguous dales and hollow'd rocks. 

Far easier pains may swell our gentler floods. 
And through the centre of the isle conduct 
To naval union. Trent and Severn's wave. 
By plains alone (^parted, woo to join 
Majestic Thamis. With their silver urns 
The nimble-footed Nwads of the springs 
Await, upon the dewy lavoi, to speed 
And celebrate the union ; and the light 
Wood-nymphs, and those who o'er the g^rots preadc» 
Whose stores bituminous, with sparkling fires. 
In summer's tedious absence, cheer the swains. 
Long sitting at the loom ; and those besides. 
Who crown with yellow sheaves the farmer's hopes. 
And all the genii of commercial toil: 
These on the dewy lawns await to speed 
And celebrate the union, that the fleece 
And glossy web to every port around 
May lightly glide along. Ev'n now behold, 
Adown a thousand floods the burden'd barks, 
With white sidls glistening, through the gloomy 

woods 
Haste to their harbours. See the silver maze 
Of stately Thamis, ever checker'd o'er 
With deeply-laden barges, gliding smooth 
And constant as his stream : in growing pomp. 
By Neptune still attended, slow he rolls 
To great Augusta's mart, where lofty Trade, 
Amid a thousand golden spires enthron'd. 
Gives audience to the world ; the strand around 
Close swarms with busy crowds of many a realm. 
What bales, what wealth, what industry, what fleets! 
Lo, from the simple fleece how much proceeds ! 
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Now, with oup woolly treasures amply stored, 
Glide the tall fleets into the widening main, 
A floating forest : every sail unfurl'd 
Swells to the wind, and gilds the azure sky. 
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Meantime, in pleasing care, the pilot steers 

Steady ; with eye intent upon the steel. 

Steady before the breeze the pilot steers, 

While gaily o*er the waves the mounting prows 

Dance, like a shoal of dolphins, and begin 

To streak with yarious paths the hoary deep. 

Batavia's shallow sounds by some are sought. 

Or sandy Elb or Weser, who receive 

The swain's and peasant's toil with grateful hand, 

Which copious gives return ; while some explore 

Deep Finnic gulfs, and a new shore and mart. 

The bold creation of that Kesar's power. 

Illustrious Peter ! whose magifific toils 

Repair the distant Caspian, and restore 

To trade its ancient ports. Some Thanet's strand, 

And Dover's chalky cliff, behind them turn. 

Soon sinks away the green and level beach 

Of Romney Marish and Rye's silent port. 

By angry Neptune clos'd, and Vecta's isle. 

Like the pale moon in vapour, faintly bright. 

An hundred opening marts are seen, are lost ; 

Devonia's hills retire, and Edgecombe Mount, 

Waving its gloomy groves, dehcious scene ! 

Yet steady o'er the waves they steer; and now 

The fluctuating world of waters wide. 

In boundless magnitude, around them swells. 

O'er whose imaginary brim nor towns. 

Nor woods, nor mountain tops, nor aught appears. 

But Phoebus' orb, refulgent lamp of light. 

Millions of leagues aloft ; Heaven's azure vault 

Bends over-head, majestic, to its base. 

Uninterrupted clear circumference ; 

Till, rising o'er the flickering waves, the Cape 

Of linisterre, a cloudy spot, appears. 
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Again, and oft, the' adventrous sails disperse ; 
These to Iberia, others to the coast 
Of Lusitania, the* ancient Pharsis deem'd 
Of Solomon ; fair regions ! with the webs 
Of Norwich pleas'd, or those of Manchester; 
Light airy clothing for their vacant swains 
And visionary monks. We, in return. 
Receive Cantabrian steel, and fleeces soft, 
Segovian or Castilian, far renown'd ; 
And gold's attractive metal, pledge of wealth. 
Spur of activity, to good or ill 
Powerful incentive ; or Hesperian fruits. 
Fruits of spontaneous growtli, the citron bright, 
The fig, and orange, and heart-cheering wine. 
Those ships, from ocean broad, which voyage 
through 
The gates of Hercules,* find many seas. 
And bays unnumber'd, opening to their keels; 
But shores inhospitable oft to fraud 
And rapine tum'd, or dreary tracks become 
Of desolation. The proud Roman coasts, 
Fall'n, like the Punic, to the dashing waves 
Resign their ruins. Tiber's boasted flood, 
Whose pompous moles o'erlook'd the subject deep. 
Now creeps along through brakes and yellow dust. 
While Neptune scarce perceives its murmuring rill. 
Such are the' effects when Virtue slacks her hand ; 
Wild Nature back returns. Along these shores 
Neglected Trade with difficulty toils. 
Collecting slender stores, the sun-dried grape, 
Or capers from the rock, that prompt the taste 
Of luxury. Ev'n Egypt's fertile strand, 

* The Sutits of Gibraltar. 
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Bereft of human discipline, has lost 
Its ancient lustre : Alexandria's port. 
Once the metropofis of trade, as Tyre 
And elder Sidon, as the Attic town. 
Beautiful Athens, as rich Corinth, Rhodes, 
Unhonour'd droops Of all the numerous marts 
That in those g'littering seas with splendour rose, 
Only Byzantium, of peculiar site. 
Remains in prosperous state, and Tripolis, 
And Smyrna, sacred ever to the Muse. 

To these resort the delegates of Trade, 
Social in life, a virtuous brotherhood. 
And bales of softest wool from Bradford looms. 
Or Stroud, dispense ; yet see with vain regret 
Their stores, once highly priz'd, no longer now 
Or sought or valued : copious webs arrive. 
Smooth woven, of other than Britannia's fleece* 
On the thronged strand alluring : tlie great skill 
|Of Gaul, and greater industry, prevails. 
That proud imperious foe. Yet, ah — ^'tis not — 
Wrong not the Gaul ; it is the foe within 
Impairs our ancient marts : it is the bribe ; 
'Tis he who pours into the shops of trade 
That impious poison .* it is he who gains 
The sacred seat of parUament by means 
That vitiate and emasculate the mind ; 
By sloth, by lewd intemperance, and a scene 
Of riot worse than that which ruin'd Rome. 
This, this, the Tartar and remote Chinese, 
And all the brotherhood of life, bewail. 

Meantime, (while those who dare be just oppose 
The various powers of many-headed Vice) 
Ye delegates of Trade ! by patience rise 
O'er difficulties : in this sultry clime 
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I^^ote what is found of use / the flix of ffoat 
Red wool, and balm, and coffee's berry brown, 
Or drooping gum, or opium's lenient drug • 
Unnumbei-'d arts await them ; trifles oft. 
By skjlful labour, rise to high esteem. 
Nor what the peasant, near some hicid wave, 
1 actolus, Simois, or Meander slow, 
Renown'd in story, with his plough up-turns, 
^eglect; the hoary medal, and the vase, 
Statue, and bust, of old magnificence 
15eautiful relics: oh! could modern time 
Restore the mimic art, and the clear mein 
Of patriot sages, Walsinghams and Yorkes, 
And Cecils, in long-lasting stone preserve ! 
But mimic art and nature are impair'd— 
Impair'd they seem— or in a varied dress 
Bclude our eyes : the world in change delights: 
Change then your searches, with the varied modes 
And wants of realms. Sabxan frankincense 
Kare is collected now : few altars smoke 
Now m the idol fane : Panchaia views 
Trade's busy fleets regardless pass her coast : 
Nor frequent are the freights of snow-white woofs 
Smce Rome, no more the mistress of the world. 
Varies her garb, and treads her darken'd streets 
With gloomy cowl, majestical no more. 

See the dark spirit of tyrannic power ! 
The Thracian channel, long the road of trade 
To the deep Euxine and its naval streams. 
And the Moeotis, now is barr'd with chains. 
And forts of hostile battlement. In aught 
That joys mankind the arbitrary Turk 
Delights not : insolent of rule, he spreads 
Thraldom and desolation o*er his realms.- 

VoL. XIX. I i 
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Some with more open course to Indus steer ; 
Some coast from port to port, with various men 
And manners conversant ; of the' angry surge, 
That thunders loud, and spreads the cliflTs with foam. 
Regardless, or the monsters of the deep, 
Porpoise or grampus, or the ravenous shark 
That chase their keels; or threatening rock, o'er head 
Of Atlas old ; beneath the threatening rocks. 
Reckless, they furl their sails, and, bartering, take 
Soft flakes of wool ; for in soft flakes of wool, 
Like the Silurian, Atlas' dales abound. 

The shores of Sus inhospitable rise, 
And high Bojador ; Zara, too, displays 
Unfruitful deserts; Gambia's wave inislcs 
On oozy coast, and pestilential ills 
Diffuses wide ; behind are burning sands. 
Adverse to life, and Nilus' hidden fount. 

On Guinea's sultry strand the drapery light 
Of Manchester or Norwich is bestow'd. 
For clear transparent gums, and ductile wax. 
And snow-white ivory ; yet the valued trade 
Along this barbarous coast, in telling, wounds 
The. generous heart, the sale of wretched slaves: 
Slaves, by their tribes condemn'd, exchanging death 
For life-long servitude ; severe exchange ! 
These till our fertile colonies, which yield 
The sugar-cane and the Tobago leaf. 
And various new productions, that invite 
Increasing navies to their crowded wharfs. 

But let the man whose rough tempestuous hours 
In this adventrous traffic are involv'd. 
With just humanity of heart pursue 
The gainful commerce : wickedness is blind : 
Their sable chieftains may in future times 
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Replenish, and convenient store provide, 
Like ants, intelligent of future need. 

See ! through the fragrance of delicious airs, 
That breathe the smell of balms, how traffic shapes 
A winding voyage, by the lofty coast 
Of Sofala, thought Ophir, in whose hills 
Ev'n yet some portion of its ancient wealth 
Remains, and spartles in tlie yellow sand 
Of its clear streams, though unregarded now ; 
Ophirs more rich are found. With easy course 
The vessels glide, unless their speed be stopp'd 
By dead calms, that oft lie on those smooth seas 
While every zephyr sleeps : then the shrouds drop j 
The downy feather, on the cordage hung. 
Moves not ; the flat sea shines like yellow gold, 
Fus'd in the fire ; or like tlie marble floor 
Of some old temple wide. But where so wide, 
In old or later time, its marble floor 
Did ever temple boast as this, which here 
Spreads its bright level many a league around ? 
At solemn distances its pillars rise, 
Sofal's blue rocks, Mozambic's palmy steeps. 
And lofty Madagascar's glittering shores. 
Where various woods of beauteous vein and hue. 
And glossy shells in elegance of form, 
For Pond's rich cabinet, or Sloan's, are found. 
Such calm oft checks their course, till this bright 

scene 
Is brush'd away before the rising breeze. 
That joys the busy crew, and speeds again 
The sail full-swelling to Socotra's isle. 
For aloes fam'd ; or to the wealthy marts 
Of Ormus or Gombroon, whose streets are oft 
With caravans and tawny merchants throng'd, 
Ii2 
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And various gums J the clotlilifrkihiv 
And wool resemblini^ cotton, shorn 1 1 
Not to the fleece unfriendly i whtithtr mi . 
In wai'jj or woof, or with the hne of flas. 
Or softer $ilk*s mate rial ^ ilmug*h it» aid 
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» The tteece in any traffic nneonccmM ; 
By e^^ery traffic aided j while each work 
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Few the peculiars of Canara's realm. 
Op sultry Malabar; where it behoves 
The wary pilot, while he coasts their shores. 
To mark o'er ocean the thick rising iles ; 
"Woody Chaetta, Birter rough with rocks. 
Green-rising Barmur, Mincoy's purple hills. 
And the minute Majdivias, as a swarm 
Of bees in summer on a poplar's trunk, , 

Clustering innumerable : these behind 
His stern receding, o'er the clouds he views 
Ceylon's g^ey peaks, from whose volcanos rise 
Dark smoke and ruddy flame, and glaring rocks 
Darted in air aloft ; around whose feet 
Blue clifts ascend, and aromatic groves. 
In various prospect ; Ceylon, also deeni'd 
The ancient Ophir. Next Bengala's bay. 
On the vast globe the deepest, while the prow 
Turns northward to the rich disputed strand . 
Of Cor'mandal, where traffic grieves to see \ 
Discord and Avarice invade h^r realms. 
Portending ruinous war, and cries aloud, 
* Peace, peace, ye blinded Britons ! and ye Gauls ! 
Nation to nation is a light, a fire. 
Enkindling virtue, sciences, and arts ;* 
But cries aloud in vain. Yet, wise defence 
Against Ambition's wide-destroying pride, 
Madras erected, and Saint David's fort. 
And those which rise on Ganges' twenty streams. 
Guarding the woven fleece, Calcutta's tower. 
And Maldo's and Patana's : from their holds 
The shining bales our factors deal abroad. 
And see the country's products, in exchange. 
Before them heap'd; cotton's transparent webs, 
Aloes, and cassia, salutiferous drugs. 
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That tears the shrouds, and bends tlie stubborn mast; 
These, for the artists of the fleece, procure 
Various materials ; and for affluent Hfe 
The flavour*d tea and glossy-painted vase ; 
Thing's elegant, ill-titled luxuries. 
In temperance us'd, delsctable and good. 
They too from hence receive the strongest thread 
Of the green silkworm. Various is the wealth 
Of that renown*d and ancient land, secure 
In constant peace and commerce; till'd to the height 
Of rich fertility ; where thick as stars. 
Bright habitations glitter on each hill. 
And rock, and shady dale ; ev'n'on the waves 
Of copious river, lakes, and boi'dering seas. 
Rise floating villages. No wonder, when 
In every province firm ^nd level roads. 
And long canals, and navigable streams, 
Ever with ease conduct the works of toil 
To sure and speedy markets, through the length 
Of many a crowded region, many a clime. 
To the imperial towers of Cambalu, 
Now Pekin, where the fleece is not unknown ; 
Since Calder's woofs, and those of Exe and Frome, 
And Yare, and Avon slow, and rapid Trent, 
Thither by Russic caravans are brought, [wild. 
Through Scythia's numerous regions, waste and 
Journey immense ! which to the' attentive ear 
The Muse, in faithful notes, shall brief describe. 
From the proud mart of Petersburg, erewlule 
The watery seat of Desolation wide. 
Issue these trading caravans, and urge. 
Through dazzling sno\rs,tlieir dreary trackless road; 
By compass steering oft from week to week. 
From month to month; whole seasons view their toils. 



Neva they pass, and Kesma's gloomy flood, 
Volga, and Don, and Oka*s torrent prone. 
Threatening in vain ; and many a cataract 
In its fall stopp'd, and bound with bars of ice. 

Close on the left, unnumbered tracts they view 
White with continual frost ; and on the right 
The Caspian Lake, and ever-flowery realms, 
Though now abhorr'd, behind them turn, the haunt 
Of arbitrary rule, where regions wide 
Are destined to the sword; and on each hand 
Koads hung with carcases, or under foot 
Thick strown; while in their rough bewilder'd vales 
The blooming rose its fragrance breathes in vain. 
And silver fountains fall, and nightingales 
Attune their notes, where none are left to hear. 

Sometimes o'er level ways, on easy sleds. 
The generous horse conveys the sons of Trade, 
And ever and anon the docile dog. 
And now i\\e light rein-deer, with rapid pace 
Skims over icy lakes : now slow they climb 
A.loft o*er clouds, and then adown descend 
To hollow vallies, till the eye beholds 
The roofs of Tobol, whose hill-crowning walls 
Shine, like the rising moon, through watery mists ; 
Tobol ! the' abode of those unfortunate 
Exiles of angry state, and thralls of war ; 
Solemn fraternity ! where carl and prince. 
Soldier and statesman, and uncrested chief. 
On the dark level of adversity 
Converse famihar; while, amid the cares 
And toils for hunger, thrist, and nakedness. 
Their little public smiles, and the bright spa 
Of trade are kindled. Trade arises oft. 
And virtue from adversity and want : 
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Be witness, Carthage ! witness, ancient Tyre ! 
And thoa, Batavia ! daughter of distress. 
This with his hands, which erst the truncheon held. 
The hammer lifts ; another bends and weaves 
The flexile willow ; that the mattock drives ; 
All are employed, and by their works acquire 
Our fleecy vestures. From their tenements, 
Pleas'd and refresh'd, proceeds tlie caravan 
Through lively-spreading cultures, pastures green, 
And yellow tillages in opening woods ; 
I'hence on, through Narim's wild, a pathless road 
They force, with rough entanghng thorns perplex'd; 
I^and of the lazy Ostiacs, thin dispers'^l. 
Who, by avoiding, meet the toils they loathe. 
Tenfold augmented ; miserable tribe ! 
Void of commercial comforts ; who, nor corn. 
Nor pulse, nor oil, nor heart-enlivening wine. 
Know to procure ; nor spade, nor scythe, nor share, 
Nor social aid : beneath their thorny bed 
The serpent hisses, while in thickets nigh 
I^oud howls the hungry wolf. So on they fare, 
And pass by spacious lakes, begirt with rocks , 
And azure mountains ; and the heights admire 
Of white Imaus, whose snow-nodding crags 
Frighten the realms beneath, and from their urns 
Pour mighty rivers down, the' impetuous streams 
Of Oby and Irtis, and Jenisca swift, 
AVhich rush upon the northern pole, upheave 
Its frozen seas, and lift their hills of ice. 

These rugged paths and savage landscapes pass'd, 
A new scene strikes their eyes : among the clouds 
Aloft they view, what seems a chain of cliff's. 
Nature's proud work, that matchless work of art. 
The wall of Sina, by Chihoham's power, 
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And Arts and Sciences : thrice happy clime, 
Which Britain makes the' asylum of mankind ! 

But joy superior far his bosom warms, 
Who views those shores in every culture dress'd ; 
With habitations gay, and numerous towns. 
On hill and valley, and his countrymen 
Porm'd into various states, powerful and rich, 
In re^ons far remote : who from our looms 
Take largely for themselves, and for those tribes 
Of Indians, ancient tenants of the land. 
In amity conjoined, of civil life 
The comforts taught, and various new desires, 
Which kindle arts, and occupy the poor. 
And spread Britannia's flocks o'er every dale. 

Ye who the shuttle cast along the loom, 
The silk- worm's thread inweaving with the fleece. 
Pray for the culture. of the Georgian track. 
Nor slight the green savannahs, and the plains 
Of CaroUna, where thick woods arise 
Of mulberries, and in whose water*d fields 
Up springs the verdant blade of tliirsty rice. 
Where are the happy regions which afford 
More implements of commerce and of wealth r 

Fertile Virginia, like a vigorous bough. 
Which overshades some crystal river, spreads 
Her wealthy cultivations wide around. 
And, more than many a spacious realm, rewards 
The fleecy shuttle : to her growing marts 
The Iroquese, Cheroques, and Oubacks, come, 
And quit their feathery ornaments uncouth 
'For woolly garments'; and the cheers of Hfe, 
The cheers, but not the vices, learn to taste. 
Blush, Europeans ; whom the circling cup 
Of luxury intoxicates. Ye routs, 
Vol. XIX. K k 
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Their liitibsj hetnimbM^enfohls widi cheerlj 
And frize^ of Cunibrm, vvurn hy tlH>se who 
Through gulfs and du-les of Uitdson*& wiml 
The bettvcr*sfur, though of! *' 
While winter's fn)st y rtgour 
Ev'n in the fifbeth latitude. h.iy k\M\, 
(If yea the travelled sons of Commt rLe» ktiAVf 
Wherefore lie b on nil thtir rivtrs, t . I 

Half the sun*ii Sinntiy,! coursL^^ in tJi 
Whilt; tlie llhine's ftiilile short?, un 
By the same zone encircled, Inn^ > 
Wfiinii bcittDs of KhccbdSj, dniJ* stipiijc* Utihi 
Their p bins uiidhilhjclcs blush with rhisifnTi] 

Mrt^t it be ever thus P or m»y th 
Of niij^hly L:ibf>ur ih-uin Uifir uus 
Enlarge the bright enin^ sky, 
The opcnitu;^ v lilliesj and rJic } 
Or, rathtr, shidl we burst strong, li 
HtccT our bold fleets betivcLii tht 
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And through the great Pacific every joy 

Of civil life diffuse ? Are not her isles 

Numerous and large ? have they not harbours calm. 

Inhabitants, and manners ? haply, too, 

Peculiar sciences, and other forms 

Of trade, and useful products, to exchange 

For woolly vestures ? 'Tis a tedious course 

By the Antarctic circle ; nor beyond 

Those sea-wrapt gardens of the dulcet reed, 

Bahama and Caribbee, may be found 

Safe mole or harbour, till on Falkland's Isle 

The standard of Britannia shall arise. 

Proud Buenos Ayres, low-couch'd Paraguay, 

And rough Corrientes, mark, with hostile eye, 

The labouring vessel : neither may we trust 

The dreary naked Patagonian land, 

Which darkens in the wind : no traffic there. 

No barter, for the fleece : there angry storms 

Bend their black brows, and, raging, hurl aroun^ 

Their thunders. Ye adventurous mariners ! 

Be firm ; take courage from the brave : 'twas there 

Perils and conflicts inexpressible, 

Anson, with steady undespairing breast, 

Endur'd, when o'er the various globe he chas'd 

His country's foes Fast gathering tempests rous'd 

Huge ocean, and involv'd him : all around 

Whirlwind, and snow, and hail, and horror : now, 

Rapidly, with the world of waters, down 

Descending to the channels of the deep. 

He view'd the' uncover'd bottom of the' abyss. 

And now the stars, upon the loftiest point 

Toss'd of the sky-mix'd surges. Oft the burst 

Of loudest thunder, with the dash of seas. 

Tore the wild-flying sails and tumbling masts, 
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Al length, through every tctnpeit, as^mac I 
Which fh^m a ptipUir fiills into ' - ■' 
Imp etij oils cataract, though ti- 
Yet re*asct*nds, and glides, on I*hi 
Smooth throuijf* the vaUksj %o Uis 
Tt^the serene Pacific* flood in. 
And rear'd his lofty maEls, anil 

Then PaiUi's walL, tt/v 
His vengeance felt^ and K 
To show humtuiiiy and cuii:iiicncv> 
Tn Scjpio'a not inferior. Then was left 
No cornet of t!ic globe sccttte to prid*? 
And violence, altftough the far-stretch *d < 
Of Clidi, and Peru, and Mtiico, 
ArmM "in their evil cause ; thotig^h ff I) di*^j*i*, 
Un*bfitinj^ luhourj tedious time, con- 
Aiul heut inck'mFnt, to nrmtTVc hia < 
Thonj^h that wide sc:^ vliith spf eaibirer I 
Denied all hospitable lund nr punj fj 

M'hore, aL^aaons vovajjin^f, «o roiid ii 
To moor, no bottom in tlac* abyss, v i 
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To drop the fastening anchor : though his brave 
Companions ceas'd, subdued by toil extreme ; 
Though solitary left in Tinian's seas, 
"Where never was before the dreaded sound 
Of Britain's thunder heard ; his wave-worn bark 
Met, fought the proud Iberian, and o'ercame. 
So fare it ever with our country's foes ! 

Rejoice, ye nations ! vindicate the sway 
Ordain'd for common happiness. Wide, o'er 
The globe terraqueous, let Britannia pour 
The fruits of plenty from her copious horn, 
"What can avail to her, whose fertile earth 
By ocean's briny waves are circumscribed, 
The armed host, and murdering sword of war. 
And conquest o'er her neighbours ? She ne'er breaks 
Her solemn compacts in tlie lust of rule : 
Studious of arts and trade, she ne'er disturbs 
The holy peace of states. 'Tis her delight 
To fold the world with harmony, and spread, 
Among the habitations of mankind. 
The various wealth of toil, and what her fleece, 
To clothe the naked, and her skilful looms. 
Peculiar give. Ye, too, rejoice, ye swains ! 
Increasing commerce shall reward your cares. 
A day will come, if not too deep we drink 
The cup, which luxury on careless wealth. 
Pernicious gift ! bestows ; a day will come 
When, through new channels sailing, we shall clothe 
The Californian coast, and all the realms 
That stretch from Anian's Straits to proud Japan 
And the green isles, which on the left arise 
Upon the glassy brine, whose various capes 
Not yet are fig^r'd on the sailors' chart : 
Then every variation shall be told 
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Of the magnetic steel, and currents marked 
Which drive the heedless vessel from her course. 

That portion, too, of land, a track immense. 
Beneath the' Antarctic spread, shall then be known, 
And new plantations on its coast arise. 
Then rigid winter's ice no more shall wound 
The only naked animal ; but man 
With the soft fleece shall every where be cloth'd. 
The' exulting Muse shall then, in vigour fresh. 
Her flight renew ; meanwhile, with weary wing 
O'er ocean's wave returning, she explores 
Siluria's flowery vales, her old delight. 
The shepherds' haunts, where the first springs arise 
Of Britain's happy trade, now spreading wide, 
Wide as the' Atlantic and Pacific seas, 
Or as air's vital fluid o'er the globe. 



END OF VOL. XIX. 
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